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PREFACE 


I N this bool I hav? (^nd«vou^cd to givers succittctly 
as possible a general a«oimi of the remains of the 
an dent Aegean dviUzation of dte Bronze Age, the 
dominant culture of prehistoric Greece, which has 
been revealed to us by the excavations of Schlicmann, 
Evans, Halbherr, and others^ at Mycenae. Knossos, 
Phalstos, and many other sites in Greece and the 
Aegean islands, especially Crete, during the last forty 
years. Historical condusiuns have been omitted from 
cbiuldcratlon, as my own views as to the '* pre-hUlory 
of Greece have already been expressed in atiotJier work,* 
nrhis book is concerned only with the archaeological dis¬ 
coveries, die actual results of excavation, and the 
purely “cultural’'' condnsioiis which we may draw 
from them. The evidence of Greek legend has been 
touched upon only as illustrating these conclusions, and 
not in connexion with history, as this He$ outside the 
scope of the work. 

The general matter of the book being mainly con¬ 
cerned with the Aegean. civUIxadon property so-called, 
jV, that of Crete, the islands, and Southern Greece, 
the subsidiary or rather parallel cultures brought lo 
light by work at Troy, in Northern Greece, and in 
Cyprus have been ucated simply in connexion tyth 
the Aegean culture, which ai Troy considerably a dected 
the native civilization, in Northern Greece rcpbiccd it 
at a very late period, and in Cyprus overlaid it. The 
non-Aegean pliases of rhete cultures have not been 

' Th AncifKt //j'rfwj ^ rA/ Ufar Kml (Txmdoa, 
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illustrated, but the peculiar pottenr of Nonhcrti 
Greece has been described (p. 76). *Vht remarkable 
mid-Greet “ Atinyan ” pottery has been illustrated as 
well as described fp. Bz ff,,Figs. 22, 25), as, though its 
non-Aegean character is certain is closely related to 
tliat of Troy), its users were so closely cotmected with 
the Aegearxs as to make it luadTisablc to omil it in a 
general description of the chief ceramic art of pro* 
historic Greece, 

As ri^fds the illustrations, I have endeavoured to 
give within a moderate compass as many adequate 
pictures of the works of Aegean art and craft as ivas 
possible. It was impossible to illustrate all of even the 
most intrinsically important objects, and in a general 
wort which is not primarily concerned with the first 
works of art, many objects of little historic importance 
but of interest as illustrating the life of the people 
must be included. Thb reduces the space allow^able 
for the finer things. I have therefore rWught it best 
to go upon the principle of illustrating among the 
major objects those more recently found which have 
not often been illustrated before, and more especially 
those of American and foreign cUscoveiy whjch are 
either little known or entirely unknown to the English 
general reader, though they will be kno^^n to the 
special student. So f have repeated but few of the 
iflustratlons of Schlimnann’s finds, which are well 
knotvn from the great ciplorer’s works* from ihdr 
condensation in Scliuchliardt^s Sehlieifutm^i Disritrfrie^, 
and from Tsountas^Manatt^i Mycenofan Age^ but have 
been enabled to illustrate liberally Sir Arthur Evaas’t 
discoveries at Knossos, and have fully illustrated the 
American work In Crete and the recent German finds 
at Tiryns, I ha VC also Included several recent Aegean 
acquisitions of the Hritish Mnseum, hitherto unpub¬ 
lished, 

1 am under many and grcai obligations to the several 
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explorers and the organifAtions which have financed 
exploring work for permissian to uie their illustrations. 
First and foremost I desire to thank Sir Arthur Evans 
and .Vlesm> Macmillan for the liberal permission they 
have accorded me nith regard to the illustrations of 
the Rnoteian excavations that have appeared in the 
Annual of the British School at Athens. J. have also 
to thank Sir Arthur Evans and the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries for similar permission in regard 
to Sir Arthur’s publication of the Brehistaric Tumos aj 
Knasiatf in Arebaeaiogia^ VoL li. Then the Committee 
of the British School at Athens have equally generously 
given me full facilities with regard to illuBtracions of 
discoveries by Messrs. Bosanquci and Dawkins at Palat- 
kastro; and Sir Arthur Evan; and tin:Council of the Hel¬ 
lenic ^icty, as regard? dlaitiattont from Sir Arthur’s 
publications of “Cretan Pictographs ” and “Myccn<- 
aeatt 'Free and Pillar Cult,” of Mr. Hogarth’s finds ai 
Zakro. and of other work published by the Society. 
My special thanks arc due to Dr. Georg Karo for the 
loan of the blocks of several iUustrations of the work at 
Tiryns and Kak6vatos published in the Mhteilungen 
of the German Insiitutc at Athens, as well as for per¬ 
mission to copy others ■ and to Dr. Rodenvvaidt for 
his kind assent to my republicaitoa. Prof. Halbhcrr, 
too, I have to thank far leave to republish some 
of the Italian ftnda. To my friend ^ir. Scager 
and to the directorates of the Philadelphia Museum 
and rhe American School at Athens 1 owe many 
thanks for full permUsion to republish illustrations 
of the work at Pseira and Mochlos, and to Mrs. 
Boyd'ldawes for similar permission in respect to her 
Hne publication, G&umid, 'Hre director of tlic 
'Aj»xuioXe>'»^v and Dr. Hatzidakis have given me per¬ 
mission likewise in legard to the latter's publication 
of Tyliwcs; and the firm of Eluutherodakis and Barth, 
uf .Athens^ and Professor Durpfckl in regard to illus- 
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Tratioti« irom the la iter’ e work, Troja und IUqii. To 
M r. John Murray L teniiep mjr thanks for his kind 
permusioQ to puMisK tracine of Iiis publication of 
the Cuphisrer Fresco in the mottihly cif 1931, 

and of the Mjrcenacan gravc^stclv illustrated in Schlie- 
tnann*^! Mycenaf and Ti’rynr, Fig, I40; and to the 
Director of the Metropolitan Muscimi of Newr York 
forj^rmission topublisn the Cypriote bronze vase-rim 
b his cdicction (^tc XVlIl). Finally I have to thank 
the Trustees of the British Museum for the loan of 
illustrations of their Cyprian treasures; X)r. Budge 
(to ivhom the inception of this book is due) and 
Mr, Arthur Smith for leave to publish certain ob¬ 
jects in their departments of the Museum ; and 
Messrs. Mcihuen and Co. for their kind assent to my 
rcpubltcation (in a different size) of two of myphoio- 
graplu (FUtes XV and XVI), which have Steady 
appeared in TAc Anctmt fHitury Ntar Kojt. 

Due acknowledgments are given with the description 
of each picture in the list of illustrations. 

Mr. Wace has read the paragraphs dealing ivith his 
lliessalian discoveries and the Mmyan potteiy, and 
Mr. E. J. Korsdyke has read the whole proof of Chap¬ 
ter IV, dealing generally with the potteiy, which he 
has made his special ituib; 1 wish to thank him 
for several suggestions. I am indebted to him, to 
Mr, Nod Heaton, and to niir friends VV, R. Nicholson 
and G. A. Sthbel for several photographs. 


Tiwrfi, Omvikdalia. Kmeirf, 
7id7, tvt+ 
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Aegean Archaeology 


CHAPTEK r.—INTRODUCTION 

T he scieQtUic rescHTch of the last thirty years has 
brought about a revolutionaty change ia oui 
knowledge of Greek archaeology. Not even the 
criticism of the Biblical record lias compelled ns’s© 
radically to revise our ideas as have the dis¬ 
coveries of Schhemann, of Halbhcrr, and of Evans in 
Greece. *nie8C discoveries have revealed to us the 
archaeology of prehistoric Greece, the Greece of ihc 
Heroic Age before Homer. If we look at the Greek 
histories of thirty vears ago, we hnd their writers when 
dealing with the beginnings of Greek cuJtarc talking, 
under the influence of the philological theories of Mai 
Muller, Sanskrit rather than Greek. Yet tiie historians 
of that day were not to blame, for they had no staff of 
actual archaeological discovery upon which to lean ; 
they knew nothing of the actual life of the ancestors 
and the predecessors of the Greeks, as we do now*. 
Archaeology then came to the rescue of history from 
the motasi into which philology had dragged her. Anil 
the result bsecn in the Greek histories olto-day, whose 
tale of the earliest Greece is very different. 

The present book is an introduction to the archaeo¬ 
logical aata of Greek pre-history/* to the archaeology 
of prehistoric Greece. It deals with the life and arts of 
the early Aegean peoples, as known from the excava¬ 
tions; our scanty Greek historical knowledge with 
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regard to these ddta and the hisioticd theories tJtat 
have been based on this knowledge and the stueij^ of 
the ^mains here described, arc excluded from its 
purview,* 

It is impossible to undcrstajid the archaeological re¬ 
sults properly unless they arc fitted into sonie sort of 
working chronological scheme. Such a scheme may be, 
as in the case of Amcricanand Scandinavian archaeology, 
brgdy hypothetical, or, as in the present case of Grtiece, 
one which, while still in details hypothetical, and in no 
sense “history,” is in its broad lines trustworthy,since 
it u ultimately based on the known contenriporaTy' 
records of another people, Vi*hich enable us to date its 
own products in historical order, and with them the 
Greek remains that have often been found in associa¬ 
tion with them, Tliesc records are tlxose of Egypt, 

Our know!e%e of Egyptian archaeology is now 
suiiicicntly detailed to enable us to say, in most cases 
with certainty, that such-and-such a kind of pot or 
weapon belongs to such-and-such a period of Egyptian 
history, just as we know a piece of Tudor furmtnrc 
from one of the time of Charles II. And, with Egypt¬ 
ian help at the beginnings we Jiaye now succeeded in 
doing muck the same with the remains of early Greek 
avilization. Our knowledge is most complete as re¬ 
gards pottery, so much so that the chronological scheme 
depends ultimately upon Egyptian datings of Aegean 
pottery, and the gaps are filled in largely by means of 
the results derived from the study of the development 
of pottery. Of the development of weapons too our 
knowledge is considerable. We now know that such- 
and-such a pot or weapon belongs to such-and-such a 
period of tlm Bronxe Age culture of Greece, since each 
period had its distinctive styles, and we can trace the 

' Far my own vici»s «m the proHiiyff kiiOty of tJic Aegcio 
cnltiuc I may be pertnkcct} petbap w rder tlut reailcr to mr Kvcnilr 
pablwhrd book. fteJmint Huiory »/tht AVar Eatt (Mrthiin, igr j). 
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passing of onti style into another^ tlie gencais of new 
styles and titc disappearance of old ones. 'IHs has only 
been rendered possible by tlie large amount of ajcbaco- 
logical e^'idence which the discoveries described above 
have amassed. This enables us to sift our evidence as 
carefully as tve have done in the case of E^j-pt, so rliat 
now we know so W'ell the distinctive features of at any 
rate the later periods tliat w<e can teU when a put does 
not bebng to the period of other things with which it 
may Iravc been founds just as ive know that a Queen 
Anne sixpence docs not belong to the same period as 
some m^iaeval coins into whose company it may 
have found its svay. The archaeological dating of 
objects does not depend upon “ stTanhcaiion ” alone. 
It is the fact that we now know that the vast majority of 
objects found in. a single stratum of an ancient town- 
site do belong to the period of that stratunij Objects 
which have *' worked down ” from higher strata are by 
no means so common as might be bought, and our 
knowledge of tic higher strata in the same place or of 
strata in other places which would cormprmd to them 
enables us to recognize intruding objects very easily. 
With stradftcatton alone as our guide^ however^ we 
might still make serious mistakes, though liappUy 
ignorant of them. We might not mistake the setjuence 
^ strata, but we might easily go wrong orver the time- 
intervals that they represent, for instance. It is other¬ 
wise when we have, as in the present case, datable 
evidence from Egypt, a country whose history h 
known from literary sources, to help us. 

Using this Egyptian evidence as lus guide, and check¬ 
ing the results of excavation with its aid, Sir Arthur 
Evans Ends that the Bronze Age pottery and with it the 
general culture of Crete divides itself into three main 
chronological periods; Early, Middle, and Late, each of 
which again is divided into three sub-periods. To these 
periods of the Early, Middle, and Late Bronze Age he 
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has given the name “ Minoan/’ after the great Cretan 
lawgiver and thakasocrat <jf tradition.^ Professor 
Ridgeway objects to the name,* because in legend the 
two iVlinoses (he is convinced that Two Idngt of the 
name w'crc carefully dlsilnguished from each other) arc 
connected with the later Achaian ruling houses, who 
belong to the very end of the period only (if indeed 
they do not come after it), and not with the Pelasgi, to 
whom the greater part of the Bronze Age culture is to 
be assigned. For him Minos svas the destroyer rather 
than the creator of the “ Mmoan culture. But the 
question is one of names only, and, as Professor Bidge- 
way*8 poririon is disputable, there can be no objection 
to the retention of a name which, though it may be 
fanciful, is convenient. We cannot properly speak of 

tCnossian periods, because many of the Mlnoan 
periods, though represented at Knossos, are far more 
fully represented elsewhere in Crete. And we cannot 
speak of ** Early Cretan,” “ Middle Cretan ” and so 
forth, without the addition of “ Bronze Age,'^ when 
the term at once becomes clumsy. So we continue to 
use the term “ Mincuan,” ivhidi has universally been 
adopted, with the chronological scheme which it 
denotes. For the sub-periods numbers arc used, and 
we speak of"' Early Minoan 1,” " II,” “ lit.” ” Middle 
Minoan t,” and so on, abbreviating them for con¬ 
venience to the phrases “ E,hl,l, II, HI,” “ M.M.l, 
II, III,” and" L.M.I, II, III” 

For the Cycbdcs a corrciponding scheme of suc¬ 
cessive periods of devdopment has been worked out, 
which we know as '* Early Cydadic 1 ” (E.C.I), and so 
on, till in the Late Minoan period the Cycladtc culture 
was absorbed in that of Crete. 

^ Etmi if Ct^iijStMMU iti Spe^Uft if ta CKri/MAtJDii JfiMcAw, 
X^ondiiA, 1906, 

■ Min IX the OEatievcr,'' PfwtftiiMi </ tir Britid 
VoL tv (1910). 
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An absolutely corresponding scheme for the Giccb 
ropioland cannoc be devised. Fimmen* has lately 
proposed to use the terms ** Early,” “ Middle,” and 
“ Late Mycenaean '* for three periods corresponding in 
time to M.MJII, L.M.I, 11 , and L.]M,lll respectively, 
but here "early” does not correspond in time to " early ” 
in Crete and the Cyclades, and it would seem best to 
refer to these peKc^ as the First, Second, and Third 
Mycenaean (Myc.I, II, III). The two latter art lo 
strongly influenced by the contemporary Creran 
culture That their products are practically identical in 
Style with those of " LiM.I to HI,” and it is <jiiite 
usual to extend the term Minoan ** to the mainland, 
and to speji of " Myc.IIl ” pottery as " L.M.lIl,” 
though It may have been made as well as found in 
Greece proper. Objects of thU period found in the 
islands, as for instance at Lilvsoif in Rhodes, may quite 
as coTTeetJy be called "L'M.III” as "Myc.IIl,” 
Tile ponciy found by Petrie at Tell cl-Amama in 
Egypt (p. 32) may be designated by the one term or 
the other as we thtr^ it more probable that it was 
tna de i n Grecce or in Crete, But, owing to uncertainty 
on this point, it seems best to use the Cretan term 
generally, and, unless we are dealing with objects 
actually found at Mycenae, to call everything of the 
latest period “ L.M.I II.” 

Tlie nett archaeological result is that ive now know 
that the Late Bronxe Age in Greece, the " Great 
Palace Period ” of Knt^os and Phaistcis and the 
succeeding Mycenaean ” period, was contemporafy 
with the XVIIltb end XlXth Egyptian Dynastii^, 
and so probably bsted from about l 6 cx> to 1200 n.c,, 
while the Middle Bronze Age was contemporary with 
the XlTth and Xlllth Dynasties (central date c. zooo 
B.c,), and the Early Bronze Age with the precedtng 


* Zrit m. li-gutr Arr itrtitih'^irwufhfm Kultut (1909). 
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d]^iuistlcs of tlic ** Old Kingdom/^ the dmc of the 
Pyramid-builders (central date f, 3000 b.c,). 

The Egratian hiitoiy on which thew dates arc 
founded will be found treated in connexion with 
theatres of Greek pre-history la my //(trreaf Nist/>ry of 
tht N^ar East, For further details I Ifould refer the 
reader so far as the Late Minoan period is concerned to 
roy previous hook. The Oldest CiviiitMthn of Gwr^, 
and on the whole subject to Br, Firamen’s recent work, 
Die Zfit unJ Dauer der kretisek-mykenisehen Kultur, 


CHAPTER IL^THE EXCA^^ATIONS AND 
THEIR RESULTS 


T he new discoveries of the catlicei dgc c^f Greece 
itre chieHy associated with the name of SchUe- 
mann, and rightly so, as his wort first revealed ftre- 
historic Greece to tis. But since his time a totally 
new face has been given to otir knowledge by the 
Cretan discoveries of Evans and Halbberr, which 
has rendered out of dare all books on the general 
stihjcct published before 1902^ The now preJuBtoric 
Greece is very different from the old one of the 
two decades succeeding Schlicmann’s discoTcries- 
He, however, was the pioneer, and his finds esplabed 
various ieolaied discoveries made before his time, 
chiefly of vases, which it had been impossible to 
bring into any mtebigibte relation with our knowledge 
of the relics of classical antiquity. Best known to us of 
these are perhaps the vases of lalnos in Rhodes, pre¬ 
sented to the British Museum by John Ruskiti in rSyo. 
Excavations at Santoriti had prmuced vases and other 
objects from ancient houses which must have dated 
before the great eruption which divided the original 
island into Thera ana Theraria. This catastrophe tad 
been dated by the geulogiris to about 2000 b>c. ; but 
the anchaeologists were by no means inclined to accept 
such a date as probable, though it has since been 
proved by archaeological evidence to be not very wide 
of the truth. Vases found at Melos had been at 
and others from Cephatonia at Ncucharel since the 
’forties, which wc now know to be ’* Mycenaean,'* but 
then were unplaceabic. "Hie same was the case with 
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vinous viHA ind ociter objects of du; Egyptuu pnt' 
historic period which existed in qiir tnusevuns before 
their ch^notogical posit ion was discovered by dc 
Morgan in the ’jiinoties; rhey had been classed at 
Roman, Coptic, wliat not, even dismissed as modem 
forgeries. But '* many shall go to and fro, and ktiOH"- 
Icdge shall be increased.” Schlicmann went to and 
fro, whtm lie was able to rcalixe his life’s dream of ex¬ 
cavating Troy and Mycenae* and tht result was such an 
increase of archaeological knowledge as the world had 
not previously known. 

The romantic career of Schlicmami Is well known to 
all who arc Interested in archaeology, and there is no 
need to recapitulate it here. When tlic poor boy who 
had bribed the drunken ioumeyman to spout Homer 
to him, and had wept bitterly because he ciitild not 
understand the meaning of the divine words, luid be¬ 
come the wealthy merchant able to justify the desire of 
his lioyhood* to dig up Troy, he went to Troy in 1E75 
and dtig.it up. He may have dog it badly: he bad 
nothing but his ovtm sense to guide him, and modern 
arciiacologicat crAining did not then eidst. But he did 
what nob^y hud. thought of doing before* and the 
resoit was something that nobody had expected. With 
the excavation of Troy this volume luis no direct con¬ 
cern : it belongs to the archaeology of Asia Minor, not 
of Greece, With Schliemann, we pass on 10 Mycenae. 
Here his remits were really siartUng, and attracted 
much more aticnrion than the Tnojan relim, which 
were after all luot to be brought into connexion with 
anyihinp Greek. Hut at Mycenae in 1S78 Schliemann 
really did for a while seem to iiave, as he himself be¬ 
lieved* dirintetred Agamemnon, KJ^Taimncscra* and all 
the court of the golden .Atridac. Commotion is the 
oidy wtjrd thai can describe the state of the schnkrly 
mind ar the ditcovery—commoticin. and with many 
almost angry scepticism. The things tvere Byxantme ; 
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they were treasure burictl by marauding Avars and 
Heruli; anti jo on. To students tif European rre- 
liistory the fact that the new discoveries bdongcu to 
the Bron/e Age was quite enaugit to give thcin dieir 
proper place in time, but $oiiic cbssicai ^hobrs, who 
were stu) under the impression that the Greeks of the 
fifth century used bronxe swords, were noi so easily 
adaptable. Otherd, however, tcalbed the real im- 
portaoee of the finds at once* and opinion of real 
weight and importance sot>n crystaUbed in to the view, 
which has been entirely justified by the Cretan di^' 
toveriei^ that, while not belongilig 10 the Homeric 

G :rjc»d, the new discoveries were reli^ of a pnr- 
ontcric culture of wldch remtniitccncesare seen in the 
poems j that they belcmged, in fact, to the Heroic Age< 
It had alw'ays been tlic opinion of the Greeks that the 
mins of Mycenae and Tiryns belonged to the Heroic 
Age, The Lton Gate, never buried under the earth, 
spoke CO them of a most ancient art and an architecture 
different from theirs ; the " Treasury of Atreus,*' as 
they called it, they regarded a* one of the wt>nders of 
the world (wliicit It is) ; the rugged galleries and case¬ 
mates of Tiryns, open then as now, lud beef! built for 
Xing Proitos by the Kyldopes. Of the mtiderns none 
doubted their early date, hut to talk of the Heroic Age 
was to invite many a smile in the dayt when every 
legend wHf deemea a sun-myth, bchlietuaun showed 
that the Greeks were right, dealing a dcath-htow to 
“ i\tax-MiilIcrijim " in Greek studies and turning his¬ 
torians to a morc Ectentific cunsideraxion of the legends. 

'Hierc was no doubt as to the position of Mycenae, as 
there bad been about that of Troy* ‘Phe Lion Gate 
(PI. H. 1) was there, marking the andctii site w'hicli 
since 4.50 ti,c. had been desulite, Schlicmann passed 
through ,-ind struck sp^de into the earth beyond it in 
the year 1878 A.n. Immediately beyond the gate was a 
circohir space enclosed by wcathet^worti and lichen' 
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covered stone sbbs. Within this stone circle ScliHe- 
mann du|> and discovered what he hoped to tind: 
the graves of the heroes of JMyccnae mentioned by 
PaUBatiias.’ For we now know that the personage^'here 
buried must have lived in the carUest days of the 
civiHuiioii that came from Crete to the mainland, 
when Tirvns and Mycenae, probably, were founded. 
The Greeks knew that those w ho wore buried here weie 
the greatest heroes of ancient Mycenae, and so they 
called them AgamenioDn and his court. Pauaanias says 
there were six gravi:s. ScKliemaun found five, and then 
stopped. After he left a siTth was found. 

The diggers came first, at a depth of iz to 14. feet, 
upon a round altar, and a number of stelae or lomb- 
(toncs, some ruddy sculptured (Fig. 78), itanding on 
the same level a& a great circle, 87 feet in diameter, 
of wcather-beateu stone slabs, ^vhidt evidently formed 
the ‘TrmfftM within which the tombstones had stood 
(PL 111 , l). 'Hie slabs, mostly about 3 feet high, arc 
arranged in two paraUd rows, across w'hich lop^bbs 
were placed horizontaUj*. It has usually been supposed 
that the slabs enclosed a wall of rubble, forming the 
rciretmeni of a mound w'hich ruse above the graves. 
Of this, however, one secs no proof. Why should the 
stelae be thus buried I The stone circle, too, lias an 
entrance open towards the Lion Gate, It seems obvious 
that it is the boundary of a holy place, within whidi 
stood die altar and stelae, marking the position of the 
graves below. They are cut in the solid rock; above 
them was heaped a mound of earth, which was saved 
from slipping down the slope of the hill by a genuine 
re veimcnt, a great w^l of Cyclopean blocks, which may 
or may not be an extension outwards of the original 
line of the citadd. On this real mound stood the hirrtn 
with Its siebe, open toaJl. There is no need 10 suppose 
a furdier mound above all. Whether tlie ancient Aicnw 
* Pav*., II, t 6 . 
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w« eadrcly on'ercd by detritus whto PaiisanLis vkhed 
Mycenae, or whether lie » merely idling us a tradition 
of his time that six graves uf the heroes lay bdow, we 
do not know. But such n tnditioii may very well have 
persisted down to bis time, and he may not have seen 
the relies that Schlicirutnn brought lo ligbi. 

On the stelae' are rude representations m relief t»f 
men driving in chariots to the hunt, with spiral decora* 
lions in die field, 'fhough, crude in execution:, they 
bear signs of belonging to ^e same period as the graves, 
and they arc probahly die originnl monuments set up 
on the mound. 

llic Eamuus shaft-graves are alike in plan, though 
differing in ske. Each is a rectangular pit some ii to 
I] feel deep, and varying from 10 to 30 feet in tcngtli 
and from 9 to i6 feet la width. The bodies and the 
objects buried with them lay upon a bed of pebbles. 
The wealth buried with them astonished the world. 
There is no occasion here, if tJmrc were space enough, 
to recapitulate the various contents or the several 
graves. TIds has been done several times 5 for rhe 
fullest description, aprt from ScKliemann’a own, I may 
refer the reader to Schuchhanit's Dis- 

ftromfr. llic vases of gold and silver, the nrarvriljuus 
inlaid s words and daggers, of gold and silver and copper 
on brorutc, the fmgei-rings ^i- XXX 11 , i) and braedets, 
the thin gedd ornaments that ornamented the duthing 
of the dead and the masts of gold that covered thdr 
faces (Fig. tot) ; all these ate known by repute, at 
least, to aU who take even the slightest interest in 
archaeology. It was undoubtedly, at iia rime, the most 
"sensational ” archaeological find that ever had been 
made. Since then, Imwcvcr, we have i^en well used 
to extraordinary archaeolagtcai dtjcoveries, from that 
of the royal mummiei at Dlt cl-BaKri tn 1881 to that of 
Knossos and the Cupbearer i'rwco and the tnicribcd 

* SCHITCIIllAillT, SfJUt/Mrt*. fig*. *45^'* 
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tablets in The unique man'd of ilie Mycenae 

(ind lias been edipsed, U remains, iicvcrthe!(!S5, one of 
the tnnst importsnc discoveries of past hmnan civUijta- 
tion that ever has been made. 

The w^lih of the precioui metals di^ovexed ren.- 
dcred insi^ficatu the pottery that ivas also feund in 
the graves. But as a matter of fact this pottery is of 
ycty coniidcrable arcliaeological interest, throwing 
light, as it does, upon the precise period wlieii the 
heroes of Mycenae were buried and the relations which 
they rtiaintained with the Cyclades tind with Crete, 
^ritt Cretan Bronze Age culture was, however, unknown 
in iSy6, and rhe pottery was disregarded. 

As to the rank of the personages buried here there 
can be no doubt- Urey svere kingly and evidently the 
first great lords of Mycenae, Wliai legend said with 
regard to them was approximately true, tliough no 
doubt they have been (uted sviih names and identifica¬ 
tions wiiicJi belong to a much later time than tltat in 
which they really nved. Most of them w'ere men, and 
warriors, as the splendid swords and the shield-bosses 
shew, and as all of kingly blood had then to be* The 
itratige masks may really give some idea of the faces of 
the dead. Women diere were also; the First and 
Third Graves contained only the remains of women 
buried with the articles uf their queenly adornment 
and their diadems and eairings of gold. The Fourth 
Grave, the largest and richest of all, probably contained 
male bodies only, as Schliemann thought. It baa since 
been supposed that of the five bodies here interred rtvo 
were women, but this only upon a most filmsy piece of 
evidence : the presence in the grave of golden hairpins, 
some 3 or 4 inches in length, “ Objects like hairpins,'' 
sayi Sjdjuchhardt, " and a large massive bracelet have 
been found, whicli can only be regarded as articles of 
feminine apparel; yet the whak feminine outfit which 
we became acquainted with in Craves 1 and 11 is far 
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from bdng complete here ; we notice more especidly 
the ubfence of earrings and of the large breast- 
pendjinis.’* Precisely; and the obvious conclusion U 
that there were no women buried here* The bracelet 
in qaestion is so masRve that it was probably a man’s, 
and hairpins are no proof of sex for an age in ivhich 
men wore their hair as long as women. I suppose then 
tliat all the persons buri^ in this grave were men. 
From that grave came some of t he finest objects of gold 
and the finest swords, and we cannot doubt that they 
were the highest of all in rank. The occupant* of the 
Fifth Grave w'crcalsomcn: in thb grave was found the 
famous dagger with the inlaid picture of the eat hunt' 
mg svild-fowl,‘ an obvious .tdaptaiioa of an Egj'ptian 
tnottve. 

Tbs Sixth Grave was found a year after ^lilic^Rn 
had left Mycenae. He had counted Pausanias’s lUl of 
graves as five, not six ; and bo, when he had found five 
graves, he stopped. The contents of the Sixth Grave 
are exhibited m the Museums of Athena exactly as they 
were found, the objects not being distiibured among 
their respective section* of pottery, gold-work, etc,, in 
die Alttseum. The occupants were all men, and ivith 
them was buried pottery of the Cyckdic ” type 
resembling ilut from Melos. 

Outride ihc grave-precinct was found amid houic- 
rnina a stone cliamber, possibly a cellar, into which liad 
been placed a remarkable treasure of gold. con*i«ing of 
solid drinting-cupi!, and some fine signei-rings, which 
am famous on account of the enrious religious scetiw 
engraved upon them. With these were foimd the mg- 
mctiTX of a vase tvhich ii famoiu because it shews ns a 
procession of warriors who wear the Greek panoply,* of 
which this is the oldeii appearance. It has muaDy been 

* SeavuauDT, SfWifWJ™. rittfli'Ciiimx, Vd. VI; 

Pl.yvil, t. 

* ScMUcatrAiRT, SfWww*w,T it*-*®S' 
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supposed that this “ Warrior Vase” must date to a kte 
period, almost to the dawn of the historic age ; but the 
treasure found with it is of the ancient piebistoricTS'pc, 
notably the rings. Ir may be that these were heirlooms^ 
and That the find is dat^ by the “* Warrior Vase ” to 
quite a late period, far later than the epoeh of the 
shaft-graves. On the other hand, we cannot ignore the 
possibility' that even at that early time some of the 
Northern Greeks may already Itaxe worn the panoply, 
and have been very differently attired for war from the 
Cretan Minoani whose culture, as we see from the con¬ 
tents of Uic shaft-granes, they had so largely adopted 
fse^, 244), 

^rht lower town of Mycenae stretched for some 
distance from the citadel fPL IV, 1), alonga ridge which 
on one side descends gradually to the plain, on l^e other 
sharply to the ravine up which runs the modem mad 
from Fhykhtia. Looking out over the ravine are the 
two greac^ “ beehive tombs ” or thohi, known as the 
" Treasuries of Atreus and KJytainuiestra,” The 
existence of th^e thotoi^ and their reputed purpose as 
treasuries, was known to Pausanbs, who menrions them. 
The ** Treasury of Atreus “ had always been known and 
open, but was now finally cleared by Schliemann ; that 
of “ Rlytaimilesrra'* was discovered by him now, and 
partly excavated at the expense of his Greek wife. The 
ntfet Umcoraparatively perfect pres erv'Jtion, wonderful 
to relate ; the second smaller and less well built, has 
suffered : the crown of the tiafar-roof having fallen in. 
Atreus’aTmasury has indeed lost the two great pilasters 
of grey-green stone that jeemed to support the heavy 
architrave of its entrance-door, but the loss is hardly 
noticed, so impressed art we at Jim visit by the tre- 
mwidous character of the building itaclf. The interior, 
though but 50 feet in height, is more impressive 
than anything Egypt has to ihovi'. and far more 
impressive, in my opinion, than the interior chamber 
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of the Gtcai Pyramid. For litre wc have an art 
of building more developed Uian tJiai of Egyj’t. 
But of thii more later. The misMiig piEar» (or 
greater part of tliero) may he seen in the Britiah 
Museum, and it is a curious story how they came there. 
At Uieicginning of the nineteenth centuiy they were 
tramponed from Greece to irclaod by the then 
Mar<}ue$$ of ShgOj, and remained unknown at his 
country^eat in the West till about ten years ago, when 
thpjr true character was rccogtikcd, and thew were very' 
smtably pretented by the present Marquess to the 
British Museiiim» where they now form the chief 
monument preserved in the Archaic Room (PI. V). 
'Fhe columns ate restored to shew their origindl height, 
and the proper places of the few fragntents that still 
remain in Greece (one formed the doorstep of a 
mosque in TurfcuK Athens for many years) are in'- 
dicatcd by painiing in drab colour, the portions of 
which no original fragments have been recovered re¬ 
maining plain while. In the dnmaj or entrance- 
corridor of Klytiimoestra^s tomb were found the 
remains of the pottery funerary offerings of later gen¬ 
erations, and also a burial pit, which may have been 
the grave of a woman as in ir were found fragments of 
mirrors and gold ornaments f the ivory handlci of the 
mirrors were carved with figures of palm-trees, women 
holding fans, and so on, in the peculiar qrieataliiing 
style which is btovi’n also from the precuely similar 
objects found in Mycenaean tombs in Cyprus and now 
in die British Museum CFig. 80). Their date seems to 
be considerably later than the epoch of the shaft-graves 
and probably this grave is of later date than the tomb 
itself. When this burial was made the drmos was 
probably closed up with a ivall of pvres stone, which 
still remained in part when the tomb was CKCivated. It 
miKt, however, have been partially broken down very 
soon in order to allow of the dedication of the offerings, 
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which comprise votive pottery of i Jatclttvr than that 

of the grave in the tirtmas. 

From Mycenae Schlicmann went to Itluka. whore he 
found some CycioMan bujldmg&, and thence to Troy, 
not resuming his Greek excavations till 1880, when he 
cleared lire “ 'I'reasury of Minyas ** at OrchotnenoSf 4 
“ beehive tomb " uf exactly the same type m iIidjc ai 
Mycenae, and obviously of the same date {PL VI, z). In 
legend Orchamanos, tike Mycenae, was famous, and 
Homer celebrates its wealth cjf gold. Both were evi¬ 
dently places of great importance 4nd centres of civil- 
itattonand power in prehistoric days, and the similarity 
of the great tombs in both places points to theircot]- 
Temporaneity and to thetr connexion with one another. 
Pausanias knew the “ Treasury of Mmyaa ” MfcU, and 
says that it, like Tiryns, is no less noteworthy than the 
^ramidsof Egypt, It was, ^vhen complete, but a htik 
smaller than the’* Treasutyof Atreiis^^at Mycenae,and 
even in its present ruin one can set that it was in no 
wjv inferior to it in grandeur of design. Unhappily 
its roof Kaa fallen in, and an ignorant fanatic of a 
denmrch named Madakis. in 1862, utterly dertroyt-d 
the dromos 10 build a church with its Stoti^ notwith¬ 
standing the fact that there were already two churches 
at Skripou, tile neighbouring rilbge: a typical example 
of modem Greek absurdity in religious nutters. 

“ Beehive tombs’^ naturally attracted a great deal of 
attcntiiin at this rime, when their prehistoric position 
had been made clear by Schlieniann^e discoveries. 
Already in 1872, one previously imknoivn had been 
found at Menidi (Achamai) in Attica \ in the chamber 
were found votive objects of late Myccoxatan type, and 
in the drvmQj pottery of Geometric (Dipylon) and later 
styles. ITu’s seems to shew that this tomb was made in 
late-Mycenaean times. And during the ^eightlcA ttiany 
were excavated, notably those at Dimini in Thesady 
and V'aphia in Lakonia, which yielded results of the 
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li%hc$t importincti la qur knowledge. To these we 
shall soaa come. 

AJnwst coniempQranepusJy with Schliemann^s «ca- 
vatian of h^l^ccnae, a tomb of differem type was dls- 
coirercd at Spata in Attica, This was a ruck-cut grave 
of several chambers, approached by an indiaed passage, 
corresponding to the dramas of a ** beehive tomb.*^ In 
this tomb, wMcb had been rided, were found, besides 
the skeletons, manyintorestine remains, especially orna¬ 
ments of glass-paste, thin gold, and ivory; noublj' a 
curium little male head of ivar}v bearded and wearing 
a hdmet. A similar head was found later a: Mycenae, 
and another in Cyprus,’ The little glass-postc Ori¬ 
ental” sphinxes and other objects of the same material 
found are typically “ Mycenaean in character. The 

E oitery dates the tomb of the later Bronte Age, mueb 
Iter than the Mycenae graves. 

In 1882 Schllcmann went to Troy again, and re¬ 
sumed hjl excavations, in company with a German 
architect, Dr. D6rpfcld, whose help was of ihc greatest 
value. Schlicmann himself was no architect, and was 
not even a scicntihcally-mmcd observer. His natural 
common-sense stood him in stead. Rnt he was often too 
downright in his methods, and might at rimes be 
accused^of vandalism in the pursuit of his end—the dis¬ 
covery of the Heroic civilization of Greece, He cut 
through everything ruthlessly to get down to the 
stratum be wanted. Dorpfeld was a guarantee of 
more scientific methods, necessaty on a site like Troy, 
with its superimposed strata of dificrent ages of settl^ 
ment, ver)' dificrent from the simple grave-clearing at 
Mycenae. Tlie result of the renewed work was 
eventvallr the discovery of the IVlyccnaean city of 
T^, 

Tjus, however, was not the work of Schltcmann, but 
of Dorpfeld, and the discovery was not communicated 

» gee p, t|4. 
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to the world till thc'nirieiies—after Se hliemann ’a dcatli- 
TUc great explorer interrupted hU Tro|an. work in 1884 
to ga to Tiryni, 

'rhfi fortress which, the K-^ldopcs built for Proilos 
5 tUI stands conspicuous^ in spite of itssatallsizCj in the 

E lain of the Inachos^ In realitj' so small that a few 
ig trees of the English kind would hide it effectually 
(and even the Greek cypresses do mask it), it yet gives 
the impression of a Gibraltar. This is chiefly due to the 
enormous and impressive size of the huge boulders of 
which much of its tvall is built. It has been Impossible 
to destroy 'nryns. Its galleries arc simply bui] t of these 
boulders piled up to fonna rude arch (FI- Vll, t). If 
they arc displaced they merely come to rest in 1 new 
combination \ they arc almost indestructible, even 
by earthquake. Centuries have reduced parts of the 
fortress walls to mere heaps of these displaced boidders, 
but the stones remain, and they would bcTiryns even if 
nothing of the galleries and casemates remained. In 
point of fact, however, veiy much remoim In practi¬ 
cally perfect condition, except, of course, that the 
whole of the plaster that anginally covered up the 
rough stoncE, and filled up the gaps between tliem, has 
long disappeared. 

The result of the excavuiions of 1S84 and J8S5 was 
the discovery of the ground plan of a palace within tlie 
walls, placed on the top of the long rock, sixty feet 
above the plain. Its entrance gate, with doorposts and 
threshold of breccia, is as huge as are rhe casemates. 
The plan of the palace itself shews that it was a build¬ 
ing of later date than the wall-framcworlt, and quite 
lately renewed excavations have brought to light the 
remains of a much earlier pabcc.^ At 'Iiryni Schlic- 
mann found the famous kyanos-fricxe, the remains of 
a carved alabaster ilab-decoratiDn inlaid with hard blue 
gloss, wluch Bt once was idcniifted as the Hotneric 
* 5 «p. 131, 
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iyanttJ. Here, too, wetc found fragments of wall- 
pamting iiliicli gavo a forctasic yf wivai was to come 
at Knossos. 

From Tirj-m Schtiematut and Dorpfdd went back to 
Troy- llie Aigolid saw furtlicr ticjvaticms, at 
Mycenae, in tbc yean 1886-1893, when the Greek 
Archaeological Society worked there. They fir&t 
aiiadccd me acropolis of the town, above the Lion- 
Gate and the circle of graves. Relow Koman and 
classical Greek remains me excavators came, at the 
summit of die bill, on the ground plan of a $mall 
palace much resembling that already discovered at 
nrjTis. We now see that it belongs to the same late 
Bronze Age pedod as the LitTcr. It had been burnt, 
no doubt aft^ it had been ucked and ita valuables 
looted. Above It w'as built a crude structure over 
which was the Greek temple. Here wc lud a set of 
events which might betmeipretcd in the light of G£t>cL 
tradition. And it seemed a most plausible theory that 
the palace was the home of the old .Achaian kings, de¬ 
stroyed by the Dorians, who had erected over jt tile 
little building which in the si xth century' was replaced 
by a Doric tcmple- 

Many houses were excavated on the sides of the hill, 
and in them were found two interesting piccesof fresco- 
painting t a Kent of as^headed animals canying a pole 
over cltcir shoulders, and a scene of two women (per¬ 
haps priestesses) before a male god of war, represented 
as little more than a great S'shaped shield of the usual 
type in vogue at the time, with head and feet 
(Pi. XXXIl, 2 i Fig. 103). 'l^hc same deity appears on 3 
gold ling from Mycenae, All these houses are bulk of 
small, tough stones bonded mth clay; the walk were 
probably covered tvilh pbster. The rooms are small, 
the streets narrow and winding. This was the hmt 
discovery of a Bronze Age town. It has since been 
paralleled by the discoveries at Goumia and Pseira in 
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Crete. 'Hie antiquities lound were all of a compara¬ 
tively kte peiiod of the lirunaic Age, 

Besides several new thuhi, a great number of leaser 
tombs were excavated by the Archaeological Society. 
These arc all cut in the roct- The objects found in 
them of special importance arc an ivory head of the 
same tind as one already found at Spata (p. 17), 
bronze fibulae and two iron rings* pointing to a late 
date; and a curious silver bom with inlaid golden 
leavte and heads of men in gold and dark metal round 
its side.' Important objects from these diggings were 
scarabs and other li!g)'ptiait objects with kin^’ names 
of thcXVTIIth Egyptian DynastT> some found on the 
acropolis, others in the tombs ana houses of the towns. 
Tlitiie objects, whose names they bear, arc contempo¬ 
rary with the kings from the time of Amenhoiep 11 to 
that of Amenhoic^ HI (fiVra n.c.). They 

are therefore most important pieces of evidence for the 
determination of the date of the Greek Bronze Age, 
and were soon generaUy recognized, ns such. 

In 1889 oip knowledge of prehistoric Greek art took 
a great step in advance when the “beehive tomb ” at 
Vaphio in Laconia was excavated by Mr. Tsounias for 
the Greek Archaeological Society, and the famous 
“ Vaphi(> Cupj ” (p, 56, PI. XV, () were found. 
'I’he original impression, derived from the Mycenaean 
finds of 1876, of the golden wealth of the most ancient 
Greek civilization was revived by this 6nd, which also 
convinced even those hitherto prejudiced against the 
new knowledge (of whom there w'cre still many, both 
here and on tlie Ccinttncnt) of the artistic force and 
originality of the most ancient Greeks. Later finds in 
Crete have shown us that they could make better 
t^gs than the Vaphio Cups; but in 1889 thissc two 
little golden vases rvith their rfpivjjf designs of men 
capturing bulb were regarded as extraordinary. It is 

‘ TwuaTJU-MAHATT, Fig. 117. 
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noi locr much, to *3y tJiat the V^aphto Cups rccolEed ilie 
ihtgging attention of the world of nrtiats and archaeo¬ 
logists to the work of excavation in Greece, ilig dis- 
coverics were now looked for. They did not come at 
once, but when they did the promise of the Vapliio 
Cups was more than fulhJlcd. 

In 1890 and 1891 the “ beehive tombs” at lltorikos in 
Attica and at Karopos in Mes^enia were excavated by 
Tsountas^ and in the last-named was found the wcU- 
known leaden statuette of a man making an offering 
vi'hich has figured in so many boob as a good illustra¬ 
tion of Mycenaean male costumed Kock-cui tombs of 
late date were also found about this time on the pre¬ 
cipitous hill of Palamidj which overlooks Nauplia. 

The next important event after the discovery of the 
Vaphio Cups was the identification of the Sixth Trojan 
City ae Mycenaean, or affected by Mycenaean inflntmce. 

The earlier culture of Tro}', as well as the later, is no 
concern of thU book, but the Sixth, or “ Mycenaean ” 
City h. It dates from the end of the Broiuic'Agc, when 
the Greek culture which radiated from Crete had, in 
the modified fonn which it acquired on the Greek 
inainbnd, reached the northern coasts of the Aegean. 
Above the original neolithic settlement was built the 
important Second City of the early Bronze Age, iviih 
its rude Cyclopean walls and “ palace ” of North.- 
Greek type, which Schlicmann identified as the citadel 
of Priam. It is the Sixth City, hDW’cveT, which suc¬ 
ceeded the second after its total destruction by burning 
(after an interval filled by three small village settle¬ 
ments in succession) that is undoubtedly the Troy of 
legend, round which gathered the traditions of the 
great siege, h was the only important seulcmcnr after 
tilt Second City, the succeeding settlements being un¬ 
important and unjustified. Its date (circa iqoo-ijoo 
a.c.) is certain from the distinctive Mycenaean pottery 

* riMDT-CHiTii?, /fiVc df rjtt, V], Fig, 55;. 
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that was fountl io it, Schllciiiaiui, however, with his 
rough-and-ready mctliods, had not idcniilitd it- This 
distinction was reserved for Dorpfeld, and wag the re¬ 
sult of his more scientific operations. Tlje discovery 
wag announced in 1893' 

'Fhis proof of the wide-spreading character of the 
Mycenaean civilization directed attention to evidence 
from Egj'pl of its citen&ioo even to the Nile land. 
In 1887 Petrie had discovered at Kahun in Middle 
Egypt foreign pottery which he unhesitatingly called 
“Aegean,” and the la ter discoveries in Crete have proved 
that his diagnosis tvas right; hia poitcrj’, which waa 
found in deposits of the Xilth-Xlllth Dynasty (before 
1S00 to r. 1700 B-c.) la of the type known to us now as 
** Kamirais ” ware, from the name of a Cretan village 
below a cave on Mount Ida, where brge quantities of it 
were found by Prof- j- L. Myres in 1S9S, ‘ This ware is 
of the *' Middle Minoan ” period. In 1899 Prof. Petrie 
discovered at Tell el-Amama—^in deposits that can only 
belong to one period, the rdgn of the heretic King 
Akhcnatcn (r-1380-1360 a.c.)—innumerable fragments 
of Mycenaean pottery of the type already found in the 
houses at Mycenae (see p. I9). Discoveries in a 
foreign settlcmenr at Gotob, not far from Kahun, of 
the lime of Thothmes Ill (c. 1500-1450 b.c.) had con¬ 
firmed this evidence as to date.* There Is of course no 
qucsriouof any eitcnsioa of “ Mycenaean ” dvilizatiDii 
fn hive to Egypt. The culture of Egypt was far too old 
and too stable to be affected by any foreign civilization 
except superficially, 

Mycenaean pottiny was also found at Sidon in (885, 
and some ten years later the important discoveries of 
the British Museum expedition to C3prus were made 

* Pen. Sm. /fiirif.. JCV, p, 351 ff. RcHtwcti eiciTatknu U rbe 
cnc were on by rhe SHtzih Scb«ol n Aiheiu during (913. 
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It ndr Famagusta (Salamis). ^ Tlte lui- 

sciemifically conducted explotatlonj of di Cisuola had 
years before proofed what an interesting fidd for arch¬ 
aeological research was to be found in Cyprus, and later 
on further research brought to light a whole series of 
anrir^uitics of the early Bronze (or rather “ Copper ”) 
Age, which made it possible to gain a general view of 
the dcveloprnent of early Cyprian civilization, riicse 
antitjuities do not, any more than those of Troy, 
directlv' concern this book, as the culture which they 
represent had uo more direct connexion than that of 
Troy with the prehistoric civilization of the Aegean, 
'llie early Bronze Age cultures of Troy atid Cyprus can 
be seen to be much more idosely connected ivith one 
another than either with tliat of the Aegean. Their rcUcs 
belong to the antiouitjes of Asia Nfinor rather than to 
those of Greece. But towards the end of the Bronze 
Age Greet civilization reached Cypnis, as it reached 
Troy, and, as at Troy* superimposed itself upon the 
native culture. Tlus is shewn by the excairatioiw of the 
British Museum at EnkAtoi and Hah Sultan Tettc 
(near l.amala). which have brought to light tombs filled 
with objeots of Minoan or Mycenaean art, now mostly 
in the British Museum,’ most of which cannot be later 
in ^te than the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries 
B.c. Tlic Eg)ptiati objects found with them are 
demonstrably of this date, and not Later, being all 
of the late XVIlIth and the XIXth Bjrnasties. 
Rings of Akhcnatcn and a scarab of Queen Teie have 
been found here as at Mycenae, and fine Egyptian 
neddaces of gold also, which, from their style, one 
would adjudge 10 the XVllIth or XIXth Dynasty- 
Probably, too, Uie greater pan of the treasure of gold- 
work found in the rombs and now In the British 
Museum is of this early daw, TTie golden tbras and 

^ Fsibli^W bv due Brftiib i JkfunwT, A. tmd 
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bands ( Fig* ^ 3) certainly Stem to connect with those 
of the Mycenaean aliafi-graves. But at the same time 
tlierearc many objects of later date,5iich.as 3 bronze iH- 
and other things/ which arc demonstrably of the 
Dipylon period, and cannot be earlier than tlic tenth 
or ninth century. It is certain that the Bronze Age 
culture bsted longer in Cyprus than anywhere die 
in Greece. Excavations at Amathus conducted by 
Mr. A, H. Smith yielded many Eg^'ptian scarabs of 
the XIXih Dynasty' 1 320-1311 it.c,) ; so that the 
Amathua tombs partly bridge the gap between the 
earlier and later butiah; at EnkAmi . 

Ihc earliest “ Copper Aac ” antiquities of Cyprus 
Were soon ^mpared with oujects of a similai stage of 
culture wliich had been discovered in the Islands of the 
Aegean. To this carEer stage of the culture of Greece 
had been given the name “ Pro-Mycenaean," This 
term is now disused, since the Cretan Ends have cleared 
^ the whole problem of the devdopment of early 
Greet dvilization. The early culture of the islands is 
of course “Pre-Mycenacan" in date, but now the word 
“ Mycenaean ts usuaEy restricted to the later do- 
vclopmtjiT of the CreE:in or “ MitioaD ” culture on the 
Gre^i mainkud^ and it has become a. misnomer to call 
the island culture by ,1 name connecting it in any way 
with the " Mycenaean." The word « Cycladk " ia 
now* used,^3s the chief discoveries of this early stage of 
Greek clviEzation have been made in the Cyclades. 
Here, and cspeciaEy in the islands of Amorgos, Anti- 
paros, and Syra, numbers of primitive tombs built of 
urge flat stones in the shape of cists were found, first 
by DCimmlcr In 1885 and by Bent in t886, which con¬ 
tained skeletQtu buried in the cootracted form charac- 
tenstk of primitive peoples, with vases and other objects 
of stone and pottery of simple form (PL XIII), and 

‘ Such Jifr many of tht ilcpictctl ou pp. ij it of ,],e 

umi lU publhnuon. * ■ 
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vvidcatly of muchgneater age than the ordinary remains 
of “ Mycenaean” cuiture. The generaJof ihc 
remains pJaced them in the same stage of development 
as T hose found in the Second Cit)' at Troy, and the con¬ 
clusion that they are roughly of the same date lus been 
shewn to be correct by the continuous scries of Cretan 
finds, \vhich have n-cldcd our knowledge into a whole, 
fbe popuJaiJOn of the islands at this pmrtod stood in 
(he " Copper ” period; they used weapons of copper, 
whereas at Troy bronze was already in nee. Charac¬ 
teristic of the finds were vases in a form imitating the 
shell of a sea-urchm,. and curious figures, probably re¬ 
presenting the dead, sculptured in simple fashion of 
the shining white Parian marble (Ph XIV). 

At Melos evidence of a more developed “ Cycbdic 
culture W’as found, with painted potterv. and this svas 
at the same time connected with the Mycenaean” and 
with the Cretan finds, which were now beginning. These 
discoveries were made in the eicavaiions of the firkish 
School at Athens, under the direction of Mr. (now Sir) 
Cecil Smith, of the British hlusenm, at 3 site called 
Phylakopi, on the eastern coast of the island. These 
eicav.itions began In 1S96, and revealed the existence 
of a large Bronze Age town, which yielded a series of 
remains which enabled the archaeologists to trace the 
development of the “ Cycbdic ” culture from an early 

E rriod to its end. Luckily they were not fully pub- 
bed till the first Cretan discoveries had been nude, 
and it was possible to identify many of the MeJbn finds 
as of Cretan origin, and to conntx;t the cultnre-history 
of Aidos with that of Crete. 

'ITie epoch-making discoveries in Crerc datvned upon 
lie world at the opening of the twentieth century. 
The great Hellenic isbnd had always, in Greet 
legend, taken an important part strangely contrasting 
tvith its tinimportance in bier Greek history. That it 
Iisd taken a very great pan in the " pre-lustoiy ” of 
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Greece Wiis ce^ar^, and. this facr was recognized nearly' 
3 century ago in rhe work of the Gcnnaii scbokr Hocck,^ 
atthough he had no archaeological knowledge to guide 
him. VVha t was known of Cretan archneoiogy i n the 
'dghti^ led another far-seeing German, Mikhhufer, to 
see 3$ early as 18B3 that Crete would surdy prove to he, 
a» I hreck liad affirmed, one of the oldest homes of Greek 
cii'ilJiution and an.* The fesv early antlqnitics then 
known from Crete had a hour them an indehiuble air of 
pcciiliarity and, if I may use the word, “ distinction 
which to an ort'-lovcr svcrc certain signs of a yet hidden 
importance which would eventually come to light. 
Schltcmann himself had had the idea of excavating 
Kjiossos, the Cretan, site round which the legendary 
memories of a great past had most closdy gathered, the 
site of the Labyrinth, the lair of The£cus*s Minotaur, 
the seat of Minos the lawgiver, and of die ancient 
Cretan theiassocracy. The position of Knossos had 
never been forgtjtten, and the name was used, as that of 
a Greek bishopric. In 1878 a Cretan who bore the 
name of the legendary lawgiver, Minos Kalochairinos, 
tad dug on the hill of Kenltob, where tradition placed 
Knossos, and had found there some of the great pi'rAai, 
the huge jars for oil or wine which Evans since liasf oimd 
stored inlong lines(PILVIII, ijXXV, t) m the magaiinw 
of the place which he has uncovered, the Labyrinth 
itself, feaiochairinos, however, got nothing more ^ one 
of ht£ pi I bin nmv stands witli the Cretan anriquitica in 
the First \'aic Room of the Rrttish Museum. Schlie- 
mann intended to follow up his work, but difficulties 
easued vrith the Turkish authorities in the isbnd with 
regard to the acquisition of the site, and death carried 
him off before he could get to wort. Wc may—with 

* ttorez, JTrrtr, Vomde, p. S* "Kretas Oocliiefiir be^inoT in 
■0 Icmo' Zeit, M»nc diDzpcnode gehAri m lichen Alter aa, dui n 
bereiu idion utk, lU d«i ittmgc IteHM cm cunaliihu." 

* Itf lU'aniiiria, dir Kmmt in CrittheniMid (tItS}). 
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all respect to Schlicnianii*^ mcmoiy be it said—be not 
altogethci sorry that his jojnewhat Btimmaiy methods 
were uot allowed by fate to be cierciscd oo Knosscs, 
and that It was'written that not he, but the Englishman 
Evans, was to excavate the palace of Minoa and the 
Italian Halbiicrr to disinter the companicu ^ce at 
PhaUtos. Both were, when they be ran their wi)rk, 
trained scholars and firchaeologistsi aiiu the cicavaiioti 
of these two splendid roonuments of the older civilixa- 
tion of Greece could not have faUen into more capable 

hands than theirs. . , , * 

Inspired, probably, by Milchhofer s little boolc, both 
men had early iiirned their attention to^Crttc as an 
archaeolDgicaf field. Halbhtrr wa? first in the field. 
Apart from the fact that, of all the Greek lands, 
most reserabies i taly, the great bland has always had an 
interest for Italians on account of the long' connexion 
between it and Venice, For an Italian who, like Halb- 
berr, comes from the border of the Vemeto, Crete 
would always be interesting, especially for one who was 
an archatoltjgisi. Halhhcrr followed the American 
Stillman in his Cretan enthusiasm; Evans followed 
Halbherr. Early in the ^ninctica the then K-ceper of 
ilie Ashmoioin first vbiied Crete, and was froin the 
first held by the glamour and charm, which, as aU who 
have vbiied the island can testify, fascinate tJit Crete- 
farcr on his first coming, and bring him back 
again, if fortune wills, to renew and extend hb know¬ 
ledge of it, . . . f L ■ 1 j 

ITte travels of Evans in the interior of the island re¬ 
sulted in a collection af the remarkable leatdd scab of 
stone (p* 207) which are diaracieristic of Crete, and 
in these he observed constanUy-rccumng sig^ winch 
couJd otJv belong to i of “ wri ting^ ^ 

reduced to order sind Byetenij And pubUshcd ab Cretan 
Pictofiraphs and a Prae-Phoenician Script in the four¬ 
teenth volume of the Journal 4 >f fltlUnte StuJtf/, 
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together with a stone libatioji-tablc, bearing an un¬ 
doubted inscription in the same signs^ which had been 
found in a cave above the vilLage of Psychfo in the 
Lasithi group of mountains—the “ Dictaean Cave.^^ 
Tins imptirtant monument ism theAshmoiean Museum 
at Oxford• T.’hen he dciemiimrd to excavate Knossos, 
bought the land, and, when the improved internal con- 
ditioTU established by thecipulsion of thcTurhsin 1S98 
allowed him to do so, in igoo began the work. 

The Slate of our knowledge of the Bronze Age civili- 
yjiion of Greece before this event may be seen from 
four books published between iSgi and 1901; first 
Schuchhardt’s cuefut and orderly of Scblic- 

mann s discoveries, universally known as Schneh- 
hardts Schliemann'’; then the fine “Mycenaean 
Age of me Greek archaeologist Tsountas, translated 
tnto E^Iish by Prof. J. Irving Manatt (1S97); and 
finally Prof. Ridgewaj^s Early Agt cj Grfus and the 
pr^ctit writer^ Oldest Civili^iioH oj Greete, both 
published in 1901, when the Cretan excavations had 
ji^i begun, but before their first results could be used- 
Fo cstjntatc the differcaice which the new disc<n‘cries 
nave mndci, these bdok$ should be compared wth the 
vanom Atpw/j of the Cretan work and of our new 
tnowled^ of prehistoric Greece generally which have 
appeared of Utc years, notably Prof, Burrows’s Dis- 
i« CfV-rif,Pere Lagrange’s Crete jinftn\ne 

j CiidjfiVfltitfflj Prehellcniques (sgio; 1914), 

and Dr- Fimmeti’s ZcA und Dauer der kreturh-mykenG- 
^hen kuliuf {1909). 

Dr* Evatifi^ explore tior of Knossos uiis attended from 
the tmt by the most sensational results. ITie ancient 
lay bar a tittk ^v-iy beneaili the surface of 
the nul of KepitdAt but little work was necessitated 
before there began to appear the series of remarkable 
discovcncs,one after another,which have revolutionized 
our knowledge of early Greece, First i he lower courses 
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of the paliice-ivaUt and then the splendid trtseo of the 
**Cupbearer** (Fig- 70 > ^Hch was greeted with en¬ 
thusiasm by the arehaeulogists, not for irscif only as a 
priceless monmncni of*' Mycenaean ** art, but also be¬ 
cause of its cjctraordmary resemblance to certain 
Egyptian representslitmj tn 'nicban tombs of ilie lime 
rit ihothmes 111 of foreign tribute-bearers, which 
those of us who knew bfjth Mj^cnaean and Egyptian 
arr had already decided in their owm minds were pic¬ 
tures of Mycenaean ” Creeks and no others. All hesi¬ 
tation as to the central date of Mycenaean art vanished 
when the “ Cupbearer ’* appeared. And it was not only 
the arcltacologiiu who svcrc impressed by this strange 
figure from the past of a young man stepping proudly 
along beating a great winc-cup. The very workmen 
knew that some^ng great Jwd appeared. To them 
the Cupbearer was a Christian saint who had appeared 
out of rhe earth to greet the renasccjicc of Crete, freed 
now and for ever from the blighting presence of 
Moslem authority. 11 was ghostly, this r«uircttion of 
the ancient hero : ** said the workman who 

giurded h by night, “ the whole place swots ** (as Prof- 
Burtoivs felicitously translates)- And the realm of 
fantasy seemed indeed to have been reached when the 
successive discoveries were made of the red biili*s head 
in g£sM Jitfff (Fig, 77), fit monument of the lair of the 
-Minotaur of the Throne of Minos, of the extraordinary 
frescoes of the bull-leaping sport of boys and girls,' the 
bdies watching it from the palace windows, and the 
crowd of men and women below (Fig. 68), and finally 
of the deposits of clay ublcis, inscrihed by means of the 
stilus with signs akin to those already noted on the seal- 
stones (p. 211, PI. XXXIII, t). 

Each year archaeological attention was riveted on 
Knossos as disco very after discovery of the highest im¬ 
portance was made, and objects of the greatest 
* Aite, Hiit. JVJE., fl. IV, t. 
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anisttc beauty wcje recovered Jind removed to ibc 
Museum at Candia, while the rcnuiikable aTchSlecture 
of the paLicc itself swiftly appeared as the earth lying 
abo ve it was removed. The long lines of magadnet! with 
their fiithai Idte iJujse removed long before by Minos 
Kaloch airinoj^ the kaseUais or safes sunt in their floors 
(PJJ. Vin, I f XXV, l), the sunken chambers of stone 
which have been called batlis,” the slabs of shining 
gypsum that covered the floors, the splendid ** Grand 
Staircase,” the walls covered with mysterious signs 
among which %urcd the Double Axe, emblem of the 
Caiian Zeus, the arrangemenu for sanitation and 
water-leading, all wrought up theintcrest of architects 
as well as archaeologists to the highest pitch j this was 
a new Mycenae, and far more than a new Mycenae, 
and the addition which it made to our knowk-dge of 
the early history of d^■iIi^aT^oIl was uiii<|ue. \VIuit. 
too, could sntdenis of Greek religion do, but gasp at 
the faience group of the enake^oddesses (PI, I), or 
those of Greek art, but stare at the little ivory figures 
of Ipipers 1 (PI. XXX, 2.) ^ And in these two cases 
the impressions given were dJamemcally opposed. We 
Imcw before tliat " Mycetiiiean ” religion seemed un- 
HcUcnic enough in outward form ; r!ie snako^oddesscS 
more than oonfirmed this idea. But we also liad seen 
that *' Mycenaean ” art, despite its constantly recurring 
crudeness and kizarr^ri^, was possessed by a spirit that 
was above ail things Grechin its freedom and its love of 
beauty, and we could not but think that this spirit had 
dracended from the older to the younger art of Greece. 
Gie Rnossion discoveries deepened this feeling svith- 
out quption; the ivory Uapers set the minds of 
artists absolutely at rest. How could these two 
mmetrically-oppoied impr^ons be rcconctJcd f 
They can easily he reconciled, as we shall see. Enough, 
and mom than enough, was found in the first few years 
of the iCnossiAn excavations to set the archaeotogisrs 
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ihjaking and warking with rcncwcil nt that moat 

fascmating of ill hiitorical studies, the rarlj' hUiory of 
Greet ciTiSzatiftTi, And the Kucteeding j'car*. tbough 
not i£> polific of aertsatioiu] residu, have 5^ been to 
the archacologiat little Inferior to the first b interest* 

A lull lias now superseded in the work at Knossos. Sir 
Arthur E^rnu most have time to publish fuUy his dis¬ 
coveries, with the matured results of his study of them. 
iVlfio one man cannot indefinitely bear the peatcr 
portion of the cost of soch eicsvations, which have 
necessitated heavy architectural work to preserve them 
from the weather. But there is much more still buned 
bcneaih the soil at Knossos- llic pabce is not yet 
completely dug out. Probably lU most imporunt 
portion has been brought to light, but much more 
awaits Sir Arthur Evans's spade when he elects to take ^ 

it up once more. And one can only hope that hh trusty 
lieutenant and helper, Ur. Duncan ftlackeime^ may 
awist him in the future as in the past. 

Little less mteresting than the BritiEh work at 
Knossos has been that of tlic Italiatis at Phaistos and at 
Hagia Triada. PhaUr<K (PI. L\) was in legend one 
of the most famous cities of Crete* ranking neat after 
Knosaos. Its site was identified by the English naval 
officer Sprait, in the course of his extended eaploraiions 
of Crete during the ’sixties. The acropolis, if we may 
so call it, of PhaisTOS stood upon the scarped eastern 
summit of a low hill which rises out of the valley of the 1 

river Mylopoumos, wliich drains the Messara or 
touihcm plam of Crete, a few miles west of the ancient 

Gortyna, the capital of the island in Roman days. Here 

the ftiian-i began to wvnk comeraporancously with 

Evam, and soon uncovered a “ Mycenaean " palace but 

little inferior to Rnossos in interest, and perhap sor- < 

passing it originally In splendour. Certainly it had by I 

far the finer position. While KnosiOS is placed upon a ;; 

low cmbence in a confined valley from wliich the sea, 
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onl^' four rniics oS, is invisibltt from the scaipcd liill of 
Phaist^ one besides might}- Ida to the north, a 
magjiincetit view of the whole IVIcssara up to the 
moimtalns of Lasitlii, ihirtj^ miles away j to the south 
fitiigt of Kophinos cuts off any view of the 
sea. It was a truly regal site for a king^s pahee. And 
t tf pauce lisdf was truly regal, with its magnificent 
wepped entrance, and its spacious hails and corridors, 
broader and not si> labyrmtlunc as those of its rival. In 
objects lhaistos has not been by any means jo prolific 
as lUos^, but many of those that have bian found are 
or the first Iinponancc. Inscribed ublcrs turned up 
here too, but our attention is chiefly anracted by 
magnificent pithoi-, often painted and of earlier date 
than most of those at Knosso* (Fig. t8). 

As one rides on eastward beyemd Phaistos into the 
""ir anutJier magnificent riew unfolds 

itself. We at the end of the oIiYC-iiriOvercd plain 4 
Mndy beach ctimpg hom «outh lo nortli, m wh/cii the 
/ iyIopotitin.t>fl loses hiself before reaching the sea* Out 
m rile bay swims the island of PaximaiS, " the Cake,” 
c to the norrii the beach is stopped suddenly bv the 
foothills of a mighty moumain, the conical Kentros, 
between which and snow-covered Ida rb« north¬ 
ward the fertile vafley of Amari. Far westward 
go« the ro^y coast, the cliffs ever mourning higher, to 
culminate in tiie sheer ej-ries of Sphakia. ft wxmld 
natural tliai the kings who enjoyed the view from 
I naistOT would also tewe this view, and would build 
thcrnsL-Iyca a house from which it could be seen. This 
was 50 i on the last low hill from which the view can be 
^ the Italians discovered another palace, and there 
MaJbherrand has assistants, Savignoni,Pcniier,Paribcni, 
and others ha ve recovered a building (PI. X), and in it 
objects of the first importance. I need' here only refer to 
the splendid wall-paintings, notably (Fig, 67) that of a 
di hunting m a wood (which at once recalls well-known 
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tomb-fresco^ of huatittg uts luii al^ tbe 
inlaid decoration of the Mycenaean dagger-bLde^ 
already iiicntioncd)^ and the three splettdtd vasc^ of 
black steatite originaDy coated with Bold-lcaf, on which 
are sculptured iu Tclicf re^cctively a procession of 
harvesters (PL XV^ 1 )^ a king receiving in full dignity 
a warrior-chief as dignihed as he, with his shicld-^ 
bearing followers behind him (PL XV, 3), and a 
number of gbiUators, some wearing a helmet of 
curiously Roman style, boxing with each otlicr in tlie 
pillared court of some great palace (PL XVI).' TljcsO 
arc great works of art, Ktter than die gulden ^^aphio 
Cups which they imitated in gilt stone, and as good as 
or better than anything yet found at Knossos. They 
alone would sufiice to put the Cretan sculptors of the 
Bronze Age in the first rank of their craft. Their date 
is the best period of Cretan art, probably about 1600 
B.c. We need not speak further of other discoveries^ 
beret uf the great ihotoi of a far earlier period with its 
ossuary of human bones, and of the later sarcuphagus of 
pottciy with its scenes of funeral rilfs at the tomb (Pll. 
XXVIII, XXIX). Not need we speak of further finds 
at Fhaistos, sudi as the day disk inscribed w'ith strange 
hieroglyphs stamped with dies upon die clay when wei j 
3 message—for the writing is not Creian—it would seem 
from some foreign country, probably Lyda (see p. aafi). 
This discovery (PI. XXXllI, 3) made only six years 
ago (in 1908). It is an earnest of what may yet be re¬ 
covered from the sites from which the Italians have 
obtained such splendid results. 

These cpcKdi-maldng discoveries soon brought other 
workers into the field. Somewhat unaccountably, the 
Germans did not follow up the work of Scldiemann, 
and took no part in the work (though the omission has 
been compensated for by their recent brilliant finds at 
Ttryns). A Frenchman essayed a site, Goulas, on the 
' Srt Uwf, pp- til 
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north-eajtcm foothills of Lasiihi, vrith regard to whidi 
Dr. Ev'ani had repomtl hopefidlj^ jome years biiforc. 
But, despite the interm and obvious importance of 
the place, nothing but circumsedbed ruins (Pi. XI, i) 
were found : objects there were none. And further 
search by another Frenchman, M. Adolphe Reinach, 
has revealed no cl ling, nte place had been absolutely 
left bare when its ancient inhabitants finally removed 
from it. Further tnumplu were, however, reserved 
for British archaeology, and for America. Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth dug out the cave in Lasithi from whidi Dr. 
hvans had obtained the inscribed libatioU'table already 
mentioned, and from it recovered an extraordinary 
number of bronze votive offerings which had In olden 
dayt. been dedicated by pilgrims in its hotiest recesses. 
They were of far more ancient date than the relics of 
early classical dap that had before been rccoTercil by- 
Cretan workers from a similar cave on Mo un t Ida, un- 
doubieJly tliccavc in which, according to tradition, tlie 
infant Zens had been suckled by the goat Amaltheia. 
'File cave on Lasithi svas the rival shrine, also connected 
with the worship of Zeus, which wag known inantit^niiy 
aa the “ Dictaean ” ; Dikte being the mountainous and 
then thickly wooded eastern district of the island. 

East of Diktc proper, the iwarr^^ of Lasithi, lay the 
land of the Etcocrct.iii$, who still in classical dap spoke 
no Greek. Here, on a conical hill, blocking the 
southern end of the open valley of Siteia, which still 
bears tu ancient name {rw ’Int/tTf),. the Indefatigable 
Spratt had identified the site of Praisos, the Eteocretan 
capital. And here an expedition of the British Schoedat 
Ath ens got to work. It discovered few prehistoric te- 
mains,but among the trophies of later limeswere two In¬ 
scriptions, supplementing a first which had been found 
previously, in the non-Hdtenic tongue of the Sttco- 
cretans. The oldest of the inscriptions dates from ihe 
sixth century b.c. ; the youngest from the third ; the 
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characters arc Greet, but the language we cannot read. 
It if utterly different from Greek, and it does nor loot 
Aryan ; all the piobabilitief arc in favour of its being 
related to the con-Aryan Lyciin and Carian tongues, 
spoteo in its near neighbourhood.* Its interest lies for 
US in tlue fact that it is probably the speech of the 
Bronze Age Cretans, the language of the pietpgraphs 
and of the hierogij'phcd tablets from Enossos. 

The EteocrcMn countiy seemed likely to produce 
Bronze Age antiquities of far greater importance Uian 
the few found at Praisos, and the British School next 
undertook On *903) the excavation of a she on tlic 
eastent coast, a fe w miles away, which bore the name of 
Palaikastro, commoaly applied toancieni sites in Greece, 
Here their work was crowned with, splendid success. 
A whole town of the later Bronze Age was uncovered 
(PL IV, z), withquandriesof pottery of style and age 
corresponding to that of the town of Mycenae and the 
majority of ilic sites already excavated in Greece 
proper (the splendid objects ^om Knossos and PhaU- 
los seemed to be, and were, older, corresponding in day 
to those of the “ Mycenaean ** shaft-gra v« and the thohi 
of Va phio). Also the cxplorat j on of a small si tc in the 
close by, called Petsofa, by Prof. J. L. Myres, resulted 
in the discovery of very interesLing pottery votive 
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tij^urus of mun and women^ of earlier dare than the 
Knos$L3D. remains, and shewing fashions different from 
those of ihe grcit '* Palace-period at Knossos (Figs. 
96.97). AltoKthcr, the work of the British School in 
Crete, under tlie successive directonhipf of Prof. R. C, 
Bosatn^uct and Mr. R, M. Dawkins, was brilUanily 
jticcesriul, 

NleanwhiLe, on the coast a little further south, at the 
haven of Kato-Zakro, Mr. Hogarth had excavated a 
site of the hcsi period, prolific of hrtc vases and in¬ 
numerable clay impressions of seals ; the latter had been 
cut in a style of moat cztraordinaiy ^iCiirr^iV and 
strange, almost perverted, power, wmeh cmphaiitod 
the “ weird *' sMe, already known, erf this remarkable 
aft of early Greece,' 

We now come to the American excavations^ In a 
district recommended to her by Dr, Evans, the 
northern head of the isthmus of Hiempetra, which 
divides l^kte from the F.teocrctan country .an American 
bdy, Miss Harriet Boyd (now Mrs. Boyd-Hawes), had, 
with assistance from the TJoiversity of Fcnnsylvanu, 
djacovered interesting sites of the early Iron Age, and 
BOW, in 1903, found and excavated, with the assistance 
of Mr. tC B, Scager, a complete little town of the 
Krrmae Age, clo&c to the sea, on the site called, GourniL 
ThU Cretan Pompdi now stands with its houses and 
Streets open to the skj' (PJ. XXlTl), and bereft of its trea¬ 
sures of art, chieRy of pottery and of the best period, 
which arenow in tKeCandiaMoseuni. Wc can walk upits 
ania singly narrow little streets, looking into the rough- 
walled chambers of its houses as we go, till wc reach the 
smalt open space at tlic top of the towa-mound. Here 
better walls of ashlar masourv, a pillar or two, and an 
txidta mark the centre of the little pros’incial town^ 
which givcif us so good an idea oi how the ordinary 
people of the Brunac Age lived (PI, X^I, 2). 

* See p. 209. 
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The setting is cxTr^iordinarl]/ piciuresquc. Crete Is 
psWilly beiutiful, hut this bit of coast is perhaps one of 
its most bcaudful spots; wc see before us the shores of 
the Gulf of Mirabello (well so-named by the \'etictuns 1) 
diversified with a hundred little covet and heidlandi 
jutting out into pellucid sea ; to the west rises snowy 
Laihhi, to the right rhe steep screes, much resembling 
illgill above Wa&twaicr, of the Etcocrcian Hills, vritli, 
above all, the loft^-Aphendi (“ Lord ”) of Eavond, 
below which, across the flat isthmus, gapes in the 
mountain-wall a huge cleft, the Gorge of hlonastcraki. 
Out at sea, beyond the Utde islet of Eoumidi. rises an 
island, exactly like the Bass from this point of view, 
Psdra (*'' Louse ”) by name. In reality rseira is not so 
high as, and is much longer, flatter, and more accessible 
than, it looks. And on its EouiJicm shore Mr. Seager 
discovered bteron another Bronxe Age tDwn(PJ.Xll, 2), 
with little streets sloping steeply down to the sea by a 
lit tie cove which once held the sea-boats of Esetra, a 
place which, in spite of itssniallness and the Uny size of 
its harbour, cannot, it would seem, have been altoget her 
inconsidcnible in the old days. For in its mins Mr. 
Scager found objects of arc as fine as those from 
Gournia, or finer. If the people who lived on this 
buTcn rock irero mere fishermen, they were the most 
arr-Ioving fisher-folk that ever lived; not even the 
Japanese can have rivalled them in knowledge of and 
general preference for beautiful things, 

Further cast, on a small round islaad, Laputa-like, 
which however in ancient days was a peoiiuiub, iVlr. 
Seager has nude further discoveries of importance. 
This Is iVlochlos (PL Xn, t), now well-known from the 
funerary furniture of rhin gold which he found in tes 
tombs, and for lovely little vases of parti-coloured 
Slone, worked with the most cunning art to utilize the 
natural colours in the formation of design. Ihese 
things arc much older than those from Gountia and 
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PEcira, dating from ilie earlj Bronze Age, and con- 
ttmporary ivith the Second City of Troy. 

This would seem enough indeed to have recovered 
from the one island of Crete, great though it w. But 
our talc is nowise ended. Space, however, forbids roc 
ro do more than merely refer in the briefest possible 
manner to the many minor cxcavAtions that have been 
carried on ekewhere in Crete. Most notable are those 
of a Cretan archaeologist, M. Steplianos Xanihoudides, 
an cplior of tlic insubr antiquities, who has found at 
Koumdsa in the Messara and in the £tuocretaii country 
relies of the earliest and of the bxesc ages of Cretan 
culture. Quite lately, too, the Director of the Candb 
MuseuiUp M. Joseph Hatzidakis, has excavated an im¬ 
portant little palace at Tylissos, not far from Knossos. 

It will be observed that ive can say nothing of dis¬ 
coveries in the western half of the bland. West of the 
valicy of Amari practically nothing has been found. It 
looks as if the wilds of Sphakta and of the White .Moun¬ 
tains above Khania were in those dap untrodden, and 
that civilization had not penetrated into them. Still, 
on the north-wcatern and wesiem coasts there were in 
classical days ancient cities, sucK ds Phalasama, w'hich 
ought to have had a IiistorYas andent as that of Knossos 
or Phaistos. The bnd in which they lie is fertile, iheir 
havens were as good (or bad) as any further cast. Yet 
no trace of Bronze Age rcttiaiiu has been fouoil near 
them ; only a mysterious seat, sculptured in the rock 
by Fhabsarna, a throne for a god or hiEp^rkst perchance, 
Seems to go back to the older daw of Greece. We can 
only hope that appearances arc deceptive, and that the 
ipade will yet uncover rcuiains of the Bronze Age in the 
western provinces of the isbnd. The fact of tlieir non- 
occurrence hitherto is remarkable, and gives rise to 
much speculation. 

We now leave Crete, to fciutti to Greece itself. After 
the conclusion of the work at Troy, Prof, Dbrpfeld 
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turned his ^iitenuon to the elacidition of a problem 
of some interest^the qucsrion of the identity of the 
Homeric Ithako with die inland dut now bears that 
name. Prof. Ddrpfcld believci that Levkas is the real 
Ithaka, and carried out explorations there in order to 
find proof for his theoiy. But in view of the more 
pressing necessity of further German collaboration in 
the work of disinierring the oldest remains of Greece, it 
was with pleasure that one saw his excavations at the 
site most of all connected with GexnLin enterprise, 
Olympia, with the object of reaching the bottom of 
things there. Semi-eUiptical stone houses of primi¬ 
tive type, but possibly of not very early date, were 
discovered in 1906. 'rhen search was made for the 
Homeric Pylos, and excavations at Samikon and at 
Kaldvatos, on the borders of Elis and Messenia, 
were successful. Kakdvato; produced tioUi of the 
period of the ** Mycenaean ” shaft-graves, probably 
with fine vases of ibc Knossiati style which the excava¬ 
tors believed to have been made on the spot in imita¬ 
tion of Greta u originals, but were more probably acrual 
importations from Crete.^ The work at Kal:6vatns 
has been succeeded by renewed excavations at I'iryns, 
which h.'ive uncovered an earlier palace, contemporary 
with those of Crete, in which have been found fine wall- 
paintings of a modified Knossian style, and evidently of 
local workmanship. They are of two periods j in the 
first we have groups of warriors. In the bter we see a 
woman or goddess in full “ Palace costume, and a 
boar-hunt to whidi young men or maidens (it h un¬ 
certain which) go out in chariots, accompanied by at¬ 
tendants with dogs. We have in these paintings a most 
interesting modifitatian of Cretan an.* Orchomenos 
has also produced early remains of importaocc in the 
Bron7.e Age town-strata fPl, III. 2), mcltidtng semi- 

' &= y. too: Jth. AU tK, XXX] V, |»r. X\*l 

* RtfiiuWAI.0T, 11, lee Fijp, 70.7J-J6,<)j, ; pp. i !SS, 
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elliptical liotises tilcc those at Ol^Tnpia; and at Argos 
the Dutch have on the Aspis (PL XXVII, i) found 
interesting early pottery (see p. 75). 

Finally, we come to the latest and in some ways the 
most startling of all the dlscavcnes. This is the fact, 
established by excavations in Bocoiia, Fhokis, and 
I hessaly, that down to the latest period of the Aegean 
Bronze Age, North Greece atm remained in the 
Chalcoiithic period. Excavations by M. Tsountas at 
Scsklo and pimlni in Thessaly, and by M. Sotiriadis at 
Chaironela in Boeotia, had revealed a Stone Age culture 
with remarka blc painted hand‘*inade pottery, resembling 
that pom the neolithic sites of Sou them Russia, The date 
of this IV as na turaJly a ss umed to be al together ta rlicr than 
the Bronze Age in Greece, and was equated with that of 
the Neolithic strata of Troy and Crete. But it is always 
unsafe to assume absolute contemporaueitv of Stone 
Age with Stone Age and Bronze Age with Bronze Age, 
even in the same quarter of the world) especially when, 
as in this case, the neolithic products of the one doontry 
in no way resemble those of the other. Cyprus never 
seems to luvc had a Stone Age at aJL properly speaking, 
but wtt cannot suppose that the islanu was uninliabited 
when Crete was using stone weapons and tools. In fact 
it is a mistake to suppose an universal Age of Stone all 
over one pordon of the cartli's surface coming to an 
end ovciywkcrc at the same time, and succeeded by a 
Copper and then a Bronze Age which eqiully came to 
their conclusions cvcrywlicre at the same time, Troy 
seems never to liave liad a Copper Ago at all, but passed 
straight from the Stone period to that of Bronze; 
Cyprus and the Cyclades had a Copper Age; Egjpt 
only reached the true Bronze Age—after long centuries 
of simple copper-naing (though she knew both bronze 
and iron and occasionally used them)—not very 
long before she began commonly to use iron, and 
that was not long before iron began to be used 
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even In Greece. Tbe wort of min’s binds do not 
develop evenly cveiywhere, and an invent ion of the 
highest moment may be disregarded by one people fur 
hundreds of years after it has been adopted by a neigh* 
hour. So it seems to have been in Greece. 'I'he 
adoption of metal In the Aegean lands and In Southern 
Greece, which brought about the whole magtuBcent 
development of Aegean dvilijation, was not imitated 
in the north, and the men of Uhcssaly continued to use 
their stone weapons and their pecuUar native pottery 
until the Qronxc Age culture of the South had reached 
its decadence, and the time for tlie introduction of iron 
from the North had almost arrived. 

As ive have said, this was not realised by the first exca¬ 
vators in the North. M, SotirUdis had found, it is true, 
with his neolithic remains two pots of ‘^Cycbdic” fabric 
which seemed to aigne contemporaneity with the ear¬ 
lier Aegean Hronac Age •, but it was reserved for British 
archaeplr^ists, .Mersrs, Wacc, Droop, and Thompson, 
to prove by their excavations of the ftiagnuLif or village* 
mounds of Thessaly and Phokjs that it was not till the 
“ Aiycenacan period that the Aegean culture, with 
its bronze, reached Northern Greece, and that bef<irt 
then there had existed no pTOjicr Bronze Age in the 
North. 'Die remarhable remains of the northern stone- 
using culture are, then, not all contemporary with, the 
Stone Age in the South ; only the earliest of them arc. 
n'he Cretan Stone Age never developed very highly ; it 
was early supplanted by the introduction of copper 
from Cyprus, But the Northerners, without metal, 
developed tlicir primitive culture more highly, espe¬ 
cially in the ceramic art. and almost reached the height 
which was attained hy the stone-usens of South Russia, 
whose culture seems to liave died out before metal 
could reach it. It was however impossible that the 
Northerners should be entirely tvithout knowledge oi' 
the great civilizaiion and art almost at their doors; 
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Acge:)!) i^oneiy muEt liavc rtstclied them before tlie 
general Gtvilizarion of tJie Aegean imposed itself upon 
them in ^e “ Mycenaean ” or Late Bronze Age, And 
that it did and left traces upon ilieir pottery even in 
the earlier Bronze Age we see not onlr from hi. Sotirl- 
adis^s find, but from traces of spirals/the most charac¬ 
teristic form of Aegean decorations, in the Neolithic 
decoration scheme, ivhtcii was severely geometrical, 
thus dificring in from that of the South. It is 
d^ilHcult to account for this isolation of Northern 
Greece from the Aegean culture'^^tem for so long. 
The discoverers suggest that the mountain-barrier of 
Othrys, then probably covered by dense and impene¬ 
trable forest, may have barred the way to cultiire-itt- 
huetices from the South. But this would not account 
for the finds in Pholds and Boeotia. and the Aegcans 
were from the beginning seafarers who could easily 
reach the Pagusaean Gulf, The facts are very difficult 
of explanation. 

A large ni^ber of sites of this Northern neolithic 
culture and its succeeding ChalcoKthic development, 
u'bich lasted down to the time of the Third Late 
.Mlnoan period of the South, have been excavated, 
from Chaironeia, Schiste, and Draldimani in PJiotis 
through LlanoSiIadhi in the Spercheios Valley to Rakh- 
mani in Northern and Tsani ^tagoula in Wcst-ccntral 
rhcssaly. Besides those mentioned, the chief sites arc 
Dimini. Scskio, ^rdia, and Tsangli, all in 'lliessaly.* 

VVe shall say little more in this book of this remark¬ 
able culture, since It does not properly belong to the 
realm of Aegean, but of CemralT ^titopca II I r chaeology . 
It& pottery h CotzEUy different from th^t of the Aegean 
^Iferent ^3 is tliat of early 1 roy or of Cyprus^ 
with which also we do not deiil* The whole scheine of 
design^ which Is on the dci^cloped wares both poly-» 
chrarne and geometric, has no Idnahip with those of 

* Wace, DKt:kar^ md 'j'uOM.Ho]fp Pr^hiittfu *T£fttaiy (191 j). 
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Crete or of Mycenae but resembles that of the Neo 
lithic pci^le of South Russia, And it may not be 
out aignifitance that the Neolithic pottery' of Northam 
Greece is dotely akin in its st^le of decoration (though 
naturally not in the fabric of tts pottery; this depended 
on the local days) to other Neolithic ceramics of the 
South-east-Central European area, which eitends 
from the Danube valley co Russian *rurk«tan, where 
the recent excavations of Mr. FumpeUy have rcvciilcd 
a NeoUthic culture with a pottery whose decoration- 
characteristics closely resemble those of the Neolithic 
pottery of Northern Greece. Links between the two 
areas seem to be provided in part of Asb Minor east 
of the Trojan-Cyprioie area of black, S^cy, and red 
wares> which are distinct both from the North-Greek 
and the Aegean ceramics. We may also postubte links 
as yet undbeovered from Southern Russia round the 
north of die Black Sea and Caspbn.' However this 
may be, it sulBccs to draw attention to the community 
of ideas in the matter of ceramic decoration whidi pre- 
vailed at the same period of culture-development (and 
probably more or less at the same time) benveen the 
Northern Greeks of the Hieasalbn magoutas and the 
pcoplt- of tlie kargaHi of Turkestan ; a community of 
ideas totally opposed to that, of the Trojan-Cypriote 
and that of the Cretan-Aegean potters.* 

Widi a reference to recent discoveries of Macalistcr 
and Mackenzie in Philistb, where at Gczer and at 
AskjJon and other sites the discovery of sub-Myccnacan 
pottery has proved that the legendary immigration of 
the Pbiiiftines from Greece is no myth, »c bring the 
description of the excavations to an end. 

' Hau, XXXI (1909), p. Jtl JT. 

' Oti ccrtatii liittorieal coneiiiwtii dial may be drawn from rheie 
facii, in eoaivikin with the f*ft that ibc " Noirhcm ** tx ■“ Momerk " 
htmiotype oi palate, teen at Mynciue and Ti^n*, la lint fuutid in ihe 
Ncalrihic wilemeRii «i Thetiily. •« jl«f . Hiti. V.JP., pp. fij, d^. 


CHAPTER III.—STONE AND METAL 


T he use of stone for tools and weapons does not 
seem to have been so general m early Greece 
as in Nortbeni Europe. It may be that scientific 
exploration has been so gencr^y devoted to the 
rcuiaiiis of the classical age, and lately, as we have 
seen, so much to those of the Bronze Age, that suf- 
cient search ins not yet been made for relies of the 
Age of Stone. These may later on be found every¬ 
where in Greece: but the fact lemaiiu that in the 
C)'clades and also in Cyprus hardly any trace has yet 
been found of them, whereas in Asia Elinor they are 
discovered everywhere. Lately' a theorv has been 
started which gives to the Egyptians the credit for the 
invention of copper tools and w'eapons.^ But the 
source from which the early Egyptians obtaini:d their 
copper can only have been—since the Black Sea coast 
seems too far atvay- — besides the Stnaitic pcninauU, 
Cyprm and the neighbouring coast of Syria. And the 
practical absence from tlic island of stone tools seems 
to show iliat the Cyprians used copper from the be^ 
ginning, whereas die Egyptians passed through the 
Neolithic period before adopting copper. It is a 
natural conclnsion that the Cyprians communicated 
the knowledge both to Egypt and to the .Aegean, 
rather than that Egypt communicated it to both. The 
matter is arguable, but this seems the more probubtc 
theory of the two. 'Flic carlie:St Egyptlau copper 
Weapons arc of the type charactcristk of Cyprus. 

This M alao the case in the Aegean. Cyprus here 
' Ktiivia, Pnfhttftrie Crmftmn MiigifrJ'Dtrt I, p. i jj.. 
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interests us only as die pro table: source uf the Gredt 
knowJctlgc of copper. Whether it eamg from Cyprus 
or from Egypt, so far as rre know tn Crete it supplanted 
an extensive use of stone, whcrcas.in the Aegean IsLinds 
we have no trace of a purely Stone Age. 'J’hcre is no 
doubt tlut the early Bronze Age in the islands was con- 
temporarj' with die same period in Crete, so that we 
can only conclude that uuring the early Neolithic 
period the hknds were uninhabited, and that h was 
only at the end of the Stone Age that they were first 
colonUed, probably, judging fnun the rcscmbbncc of 
their early Bronze Age culture to that of Crete, from 
the great island to the southward. This coneliislon h 
only provisional, and may yet be proved wrong by a 
discovery of purely Neolithic remaJoa in the islands. 
Hicir earliest culture known was “Chalcolithtc”; both 
stone and copper were used side by side. 

Crete, howewer, had lived through a long Age of 
Stone before copper reached it. The site of Knossos, 
the palace of the Bronze Age kings, wps occupied 
in earlier ages by a stone-using people. The Bronze 
Age deposit on the site » some 17 feel deep. Below 
this ihe debris of successive Neolithic scltlemcuts 
has been !hewn by pits and soundings to be from 20 
to a6feet thick. It is improbable that we can gucM 
at the period of iltnc that is represented by this 
stratum, as all sorts of impoHjfmAtlia have to be ac- 
knowlct^cd. Any calcubiion Is untrustworthy. We 
can only say that the period svas, apparently, a long 
one. Peoples in a semi-savage state of culture remain 
in that state for untold centuries, till some revolution 
in their way# starts their brains working, and a remark¬ 
able dcvelopmimt results. Hus was the case in both 
Egypt and Crete in the fourth millennium b.c.., when, 
practically contemporaneously, the me of metal be¬ 
came known to both countries, and civtli 7 .ation began 
to progress in a few centuries with giant strides till 4 
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sidic of general culture hud bcenattzmcd in both, which 
was inferior to our own only in complexity, in know' 
ledge of medianicai appliances, and in political ideas. 
Tlic Neolithic Cretan produced no implements of stone 
that can for a moment rival the wonderful knives of 
chert that the Neolithic Egyptian made; indeed it 
WTHild have been difficult for nim to liave done so, as 
the Egj^tiaii was easily first among all stone-using 
peoples in the art and mystery of flint-imapping. Tlie 
Cretan used simple flakes and arrowheads of the Mclian 
obsidian and rough stone celts (Fig. 1). The stone-using 
culture of Nortlietn Greece produced weapons of local 
stone and flint or chert, the latter often imported. Wc 

find arrowheads, aieheads, 
celts, chisels, dnb-hcads, 
saws, sj^ar heads, and 
knives. Tire knives arc 
often of obsidian, nic 
arrowheads arc of a lufied 
or of a barbed t}'pc ; the 
latter probably belong 
reaUy to the Broiiie Age, 
and have been found at 
Mycenae, Maf ted obsidian 
aiTowbcads have also been found at Athens. Such 
small weapons as knives and airowhcads were no doubt 
commonly made of stone, when metal had superseded it 
in the manufacture of all the larger arms and tools. 

In Northern Greece the Stone Age continued, as we 
have STCD. much later than in the South. In st rong con- 
ijadistinction to the northtim lands, in the Cyclades we 
find metal already used by the oldest known culture, 
which was chakolithic. But the chalcolithic culture of 
till; Cy clades ivas primitive enough, differing probably 
but little at first from that of the purely Neolithic 
period elsewhere. Wc know It chiefly from the cxcava- 
lifins of the cist tombs at Amorgos, fvtclos, Paros, Svra 
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(Outlandrianc), ind other blinds, and of the fowest 
scttJeDtcnt At Pht'^LJcopi in Mclos-i Tlue^e tojnb$ and 
the method of buriAl in them vHil be described in 
Chapter VI, 'Fhough obsidian is still used for knives 
and arrowheads, copper has now replaced stone for the 
larger weapons. The metal blade which could be used as 
spearhead or dagger appears—short, broad-bladcd, and 



PlA. ^ Crete: 

P'rrm Attekks. Sf^i |. 


with two or three holes at the wide end for the attach¬ 
ment of the haft. In Cyprus a peculiar form appears 
with a long tang twisted np at the end. This also one 
could say might be finite as much a spenr as a dagger. 
Here the blade often takes a graceful leaf-shaped form. 
In Crete the first metal dagger, which has no tang, 
sometimes is crescent-shaped at t he halted end (Fig. 2); 
more urdinarily, in the corresponding ** Early Minoan*' 
period, it resembles that of the Cyclades. Metal 
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cells Ukc tkofie of Central and Nurtbern Europe ate 
rare. 

Metal vcsscla are ai yet unluronm, but the stone vases, 
both of tke CycLides and of Crete (the ** Early Cy- 
daclic ” aud “ Early Mlnoan '* pedods) arc very ckarac- 
leristic. Iti die CycladJc tombs ivc finii both pots and 
lidded boxes ijtyxiilfj) of ike fine marble of Partw. A 
beautiful round pyxit with wliiie ribbed sides U in the 
British Museum, togctlicr with a small standing cup or 
calyx, both.of tJiU brilliant stone (PI. XIM, 3,4). Two 
mure elaborate boxes, of Siphntan stone, ate ivell known 
from their ill ustiatio 05 inTsountas-Manati's A/yre najfiwr 
and Qihcr works. Ouc of tliem is fashioned io the 
form of a dwcULng or granary; ic contains several 
cylindrical compartments, and lias a regular door. 
Prof. Tsountas thought that it represented a pilc- 
divellmg, but the supports which he took to repreient 
pile* arc in all probability merdy feci made (o repre¬ 
sent steps, Tlic other, which also he cousidcred to 
represent a divclling, i$ probably not intended in this 
senw at ail; its coiled spiral decoration and sides and 
conical lid look as if they were intended to reproduce 
basket-work. 'Fhe same design is also seen on tlie 
other vessel. 

In Crete the local steatite (a Ictnd of soapstone) was 
in tJie first post-Neolithic Age much used in the manu- 
fhctiirc of stone vessels, usually of simpler form than 
those of the Cyclades. TTicy arc usually small bowls, 
with JUspensiuB handles or simple lug* at the sides. 
.Many of the stone vases shew 4 most remarkable re- 
sembbnee tti the stone pots of early Egj'pt, where also 
41 this begioning of the Bron/.e Age, the use of metal 
enabled men to utilixe bcaatiful and many-coloured 
sttmea for the fabrication of vessels. It is probable that 
thh art arose first in Egypt, where we find it at the end 
of the prc-Dyiiastic period, and was thence comm uni- 
* Tbf Fijp. I |j, 134. 
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catcrd to Crete; we thus account for tHe uncJoubTcd 
rcscioblmcc of many of the Cretan forms to those of 
Egypt. The Minoan seafatci? (for the people who 
, lived at Psetra and Mochlos were certainly eeaferciis) 
could easily reach Egypt, and communication between 
the^twn laada may always have persisted since Neo¬ 
lithic days, cisc how did the obudlaii of Meins reach 
pre-Dynastic Egyjt, as it did t Later in the «r!y 
Brouzc Age the Cretan art of stonc-vate makiQg de¬ 
veloped in a retnatkable manner. Tliis we know' from 
the discoveries of Mr. R. B, Seager at Mochlos (p, 37), 
where w'«e found, in graves of the Third ^rly Minoan 
period, tmtumexablc small vases of multicoloured 
stone, steatite, marble, and breccia, wrought witii the 
utinofiC skill, and using the actual veins of the stone to 
form a coherent pattern (Fig. 5). These beautiful 
stone vases were cJiaracteristic of this period, and do 
not recur in later times. The “ Early Minewn ” seems 
to have been particularly fond of making vasca of stone, 
Tlicy have 1 ^’cn found (though not all have the re* 
markable b^uty of those from Mochltss) in all sites of 
this period in Crete. Whereas the pottery of the time 
is much inferior tO’ that of the Neolithic period which 
preceded it and that of the Middle Minoati period 
which followed it, the stone vases arc splendid. It 
would seem as if the degeneration of the pottery that 
followed the introduction of mcul turned the men of 
tliis lime to prefer stone to clay for the making of 
cheir best drinking and unguent vessels. 'Fhe new 
knowledge of muial now enabled them to cut stone 
cfRciently. 

The forms of these small s^asa are often imitated 
from those of the contcmporaiy pottery SehnaMkan- 
rem and other va&es (o- 73); while others, especially 
some of the small liddca pots or pyxiJej^ remiml us 
strongly of l^yptian originals. One tmall pot is so pre¬ 
cisely like a common and very typical Egyptian form of 
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the Vlth Djmast)’^ that we can hardly doubt that it is 
a a actual impoxtation from Egvpi:** 

in Crete we do not yet find stone tiacd for the re¬ 
presentation of the human form to any eitcnt, the 
only stone figures wltich arc notable being some 
figurines from Kouma^ in the Messari (PL XIV', 4J 
which, with their formless paiuted stumps of figures, 
and ^dr hatcKct-ahaped faces, temind m strongly of 
certain pre-Dynastic nguiifii's from Egypt, But in the 
Cydadci the art of sculpture had already attained a con* 
sidcrable development in the remarkable marble figures 
whii^ are founii in the cist-graves (PL XIV, i-3,p. t6oJ, 

At Mochlos we find the first Aegean treasure of gold. 
It is probable that, in the minds of many,“Myccnacin*’ 
antiquities arc chiefly conjiccied with*^c treasures of 
gold that were found by Schltcmann at Troy and at 
Mycenae, The Trojan “ Treasure of Priam ” docj nor 
properly concern this book, but we may note that it 
appears to belong to the Stcoad City, and to be con¬ 
temporary' with the later period of the “ Early Minoan** 
Age in Crete. To this time belong the tombs of 
Mt^hlos, which have yielded the fine stone s-ases de¬ 
scribed above. And in these tombs Mr. Scager found 
the oldest Cretan objects of gold, the funerary decora¬ 
tions of the dead. 'Ihcv condat of diadems and band- 
lew of thin beaten gold, decorated with dotted or 
“ p^ctGUted lines, minnte but beautifully worked 
chains, and other objects, spcciaUv notable lieirtg hair- 
in the shape of little golden lowers cm their stalb. 
They give a very high idea of the craft of the Cretan 
goldsmith at this early period (Fig. 4).* 

* 5u(;h, MkUv, Pi U. M 3 , p. 30, we n:Tni»nf)i!r that 

BOI *ri«r thlr (te A^Kcan detign of ihc ipirsl. wliieli wc ha** 
alrKujy won ^ CycladU: Hone «ia, iwltjenty appestr* in ind 

cUt *t thia tune the Ejgrptun bitic (tine tm aliojy 

m Greece, wc tmlrac that tbwe b nothing impfobsUe in »nch an 
WBpwuiuoii. (yXd., i, pp. cit-iy.) 

* Ffouj SuKu, fip, fdititt, 
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Ijj fhe Middle Bronze Age metal was finely worked ; 
this we knoM', though few rcmaiits of tJie toreutic of 
this age have survived ; much, no doubt, was melted 
down to make the mote modem products of the Inter 
agC; of which we have fine examples. We know that 
the metallurgist and toreutic artist of the Middle 
perir^d made thingE as fine as did those of the Later, 
though, no doubt, without the free and naturalhitc 
touch that in this domain of art, as in that of ceramic 
dccorarSoD, characterizes the work of ‘'L.M.l-*’ We 
know* it on account of the obvious imitations of metal¬ 
work in pottery that liave come down to UB. Frag¬ 
ments of pottery are indestrucdhlc^ and bear their 
witness for ever ; hence the supreme Importance of 
ceramics to archaeol^^gical study. Shapes of met alii c 
origin are common in tlie pottery from strata of this 
age; even the nails holding the metal of the model 
together are sometimes imitated in the pots. And one 
distinguishes at once forms natural to the potter and 
those natural to the metal-workers which the potter 
imitated, h would seem that the gold-workers of the 
Third Early Minoan period, wliose products we lias’e 
seen at Momilos, had at the beginning of the next age 
turned to the imklng of vessels of precious meial, such 
as would have been found at Mochlos, had they been 
used in the preceding period, and such as were found 
at Troy, where the artists were nearer the gold of Pac-- 
tolus tlun were those of Creie.^ The men of h'tochlos 
preferred to make vases of beautifully-veined stone. 
These stone vases disappeared in the succeeding age In 
favourof vesselsofmetau of coppcrcommonly, nodoubt, 
but also, no doubt, of gold and silver. And these were 
Imitated by the potters. One of the most interesting 
finds at Gournia was a diver cup, 8 cm. high, of very 
graceful shape, with fiuted rim, and handles secured by 

^ llirKaiiticr no iIoqIsi crnmc aIio from the Ljdlio 

riw-bed*. 
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^4vct^ of silver and bronze (Fig. 5, ()■ ft ^ of tbt Second 
Middle Minoan period, and was found in a honee-tomb 
(see p, j6i). Now in the same tomb were found two 

pottery vases of practically 
the same type (Figs. 5, z, j), 
obviously imitated from 
that of the silver vase and 
its congeners. Pellets of 
eby imitating rivets are 
placed where the handles 
join the rim, and painted 
intitatiotu of rivet* are 
placed midway between the 
handles. The vases are 
painted, it will be seen, and 
nerein iht^ no longer imi¬ 
tate metal. Their painting, 
too, is many-coloured. 7110 
pinJe clay k painted all black, 
and cm tnis are bands, 
ivreaths, and sprays of red 
and white.* One has regu¬ 
lar pbnt-*prays on its fluted 
sides which foreshadow the 
naturalistic decoration of 
the succeeding period. This 
polychrome decoration is of 
the finest type of that char- 
r.r ^ ^ u ^ acterisric of the Second 

™ MciaicMtaoMp«riod,,nd 

»|» cKf ihuKUr CmmUa JS dcVClopcd &ajll ^ 

Miutinm. SMtff.i. simpler polychrome scheme, 

^ _ characteristic of the First 

period. Whcnccdid the idea of polychromy come f Tlie 
potters of the Middle Minoati period did not only 
imitate metal vases ; they at the same time imitated 
* Boro HAnia^ C^rviV^ T1. Q p, 
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the older potj of veined stone. Ttiit they did not so 
much in their shape but in their colour. The varie¬ 
gated -hues of the stottc vases were imitated, and paly- 
chromy Brst appeared in the Aegean ceramic. This is 
the predomlnajit chiiractetistic of the ^llddle Minoan 
potter’s art- In M.M.I we see it first appear. At fi^i 
the shapes of vases and their decoration are much like 
those of the preceding period. But soon we sec^that 
tlie designs, always in the “ Ught-on-dark ’’ technique, 
are mote orderly, less haphazard, and leas childish ; and 
then the use of an accessory' colour—-red, crimson, or 
orange—to enhance the white design, first appears. 
The imitution of variegated stone is evident. 

To the first period of the succeeding “ Late Minoan” 
Age belong our finest examplt^ of Creiati toreutic an. 
But these were not found in Crete* At the end of ihe 
Middle Minoan period the Cretan culture, which iwd 
become the finest fiower of the prehistoric cmltzation 
of Greece, completely ccliplng the culture of the 
Cyclades, spread across the Aegean to the mainland of 
Greece. There wc now see at Mycenae and Old 
Pylos, ancient centrci of Greet heroic tradition, 
dynasts, probably' of Cretan origin, established in royal 
state and power, and importing for their use the most 
treasured fitfetj J*art and the most Iseautiful vaSM of 
everyday use that the artists of their Cretan home 
could produce. The splendid golden vases of Mycenae 
(the famous Sirav Hft^ncvrtXkow svith doves on its 
handles' (Fig. 6), to quote only one example), arc pro¬ 
ducts of Cretan art, whether they were made at Mycenae 
or not: the proba bility Is that they were all imported. 
The Vaphio Cups arc grand examples of the Cretan 
toreutic of L.M.l, and their occurrence in a Laconian 
grave shews that in the Peloponnese also Cretan art 
Wat prijEcd. 

1 neV'aphioCups remain the nust splendid specimens 

* Scin.'ciTaAEin', 5rMrai0>«, Fig. tifO. 
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Imuivn of the work of the Mineun goldsmith ^l.XV, i). 
The/ have often been described, and their cmbo&icd 
designs are wdl-kiiOHrii, on the one the figure of the 
tali long-haired Cretan ^th rope in hand quietly 
hobbling 9 bull to an olive, while three otherr ^tand 
quietly ; on the other a bull, infuriated, roUibg im* 
potently in the $totu: net which luts caught him in its 



Fia. , iwn-lwn^le)) cti]> tarni 

JkfuLtftW. Jiiifjp 


meshes, while another impales with hw horn a man tvith 
hair falling to the ground bcuenth Jum as lie is tossed 
into the air, and a third careen wildly away past some 
palm-tree*. The contrast betw^ the peace and quiet¬ 
ness on the one vase and the wild rage and fiay depicted 
on ilte other is atiiking, and is a t^timony to the crafts- 
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mairs eye fnr antitheits and effect. The tmtsh ^ound 
of CretCt H'ith its rocb end pbsts, b caniiuly 
and above are the ragced doncL of a Cretan sky. Tlic 
Egj'ptians, living nudct a heaven perennially serene, 
never depicted clouds. 

Great rhytont, with their ends in the form of animal 
heads (an idea probably of Syrian origin), were made; 
tilt well-known silver biill*i limd with the golden 
rosette on its forehead, found at Mycenae, U one. 

Then wc may mention the fragment of a silver vase 
from Mycenae (PI. XXXl, i), with ita embossed design 
shewing the defence of a city by shielded soldiers in 
serried ranb, wearing feaihcixaps, while before them 
kneeling bowmen and standing slingcre form a skirmish¬ 
ing line, reminding tis of the fame of the Cretan bow- 
mcii and siingers in bter times. And soldered on to the 
silver is a sm^l shield of the pectilbr Minoan hguie-t^f'- 
eight shape (p. £44), made of gold; doubtless a row of 
similar snields originally ornamented tile vaae, 
bringsus to the marvellouimbying of the “ Mycenaean ” 
dagger-blades of bronze, with their scenes of hunting 
depicted on the flat in gold and silver, the Itotn flpng 
from the shield-bearing hunters, the cat chasing wild- 
fowIJ These craftsmen could not only carve, they 
could paint in metal! Then there arc the pommds of 
these daggers, with their mafiterly designs of lions in 
low relief; and the engraved gmden dbdems from 
Mycenae also. Worthy of special notice, too, b the 
dragon sceptre-head of Mycenae, with iuroalea of rock- 
crystal (hiJ&ttn&J All these objects date from the First 
Late hlinuan period. In Crete itself, the bronze baum 
and ewer from Knoesos, with ilieir beaded and foliated 
rims, give a good idea of splendid vessels of gold and 
silver with the same ftncly conceived ornament which 

* PSmtDr-CiiiriLL, //in. y./rt, VI, Lf Grhw PJJ. 

XVII-XIX. 

‘ &uuciiitu0T. fluf. i|Ci. 
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have perished (Fig, ^9, 1). These arc of the Second 
period. The silver vase from. Gournta (p, 54) is the 
oldest example of the work of the great period. From 
it we map conclude that In the Middle Minium Age 
work was done aa hoe as, and probably even better in 
design than, that of the later age. But much of it was 
probably melted down and refashiemed in the bltr 
period. 

'Hie metal vases of Crete were greatly prized in 
Egypt at this time, as the polychrome pottery of the 
preceding age had been, several centiiries before, in the 
time of the Xllth Dynasty. We know this from the 
representations in the Iheban tombs of Cretan am¬ 
bassadors bearing gifts to the court of Hatshepset and 
Tliothmes Ill (r. 1500-1450^.0.), 'Ihe ambassadors, 
who in one tomb arc called “ Princes of K-efitu and of 
the Isles in the midst of the Sea/' wear the ordinary 
Minoan dress, exactly as we see it in all the Cretan 
representations, the peculiar male coiffure, witJi its long 
locks hanging behind below the waist and its elaborate 
curls on the crown of the head, being carefully por* 
trayed.^ The vases of gold, silver, and bronze which 

' Mr. G, A, Wain wtieiTT (Ltfrfpaal AwMah nj 4tt aad , 

VI PP* diidiigulihet bcrm«n the peofitt of KeLhQiU^N 

uinth thine of Seamut't, tJiQiaf the fcirmcr" Kefiiuaiu '* aoJ the 

Litrer “ People ol the Ilia,” the btier wiljr being MitiotoA. whlh: at 
ti\y rale tame JofFigrucTi^ bciiij^ (CcftiiLtJU^ are odt 

Mlimint jnd Crrbiii^ hui Oltctsm, tic tm a diitLacdon bttft'ecn the 
ditu pf “ KelduiAa ^ (Cilkiiju) »iid “ Pccpltaf the Jikf (Minodni) 
which I zan tmiJbliC! to "flwjTc msf btf iomc dl/?imcnce iii the 

kOt, bn t no doubt there were IocjlI diifereneet Iti eewt uttic; 

the mtsit impomat jfucrof ill, the -duimicru^c Muimn cftifttitc, ibto- 
lutcly dilTcrciit ftaBi inytlibig $71110 or Seioitic, b comnacm to both 
imi S«cniiitjt^l fofeigiienj who ire obnouily of the tftini: 
race- J citinaE duwdate tbcia or diTidc Rdchmm^s men inio two 
pirtki, di Cilkuni ind Ctetaiu* m Mr. Wiinwrightw^ld have tnc do 
fimply becau^ be thinltj the eridectcx of oihcr tiiKnih-paintin^ pdati to 
the item of Kcfiiu ti Ciikii rathe? Greece. I thut t]( 
Hdkhnura'i men were CRtam like Senmot^s tn^ih but I du not deny 
the poHfblliity rh^i; ihe term “ ^eftlu ** may have been uted hj the 
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they bear is gifts are typically MiDoan in form, and 
tj'picaUy Late Minoan at that- They are cliiefly 
iUler^ of the peculiar shape already described* unknown 
till L.M.I, and cups of the Vaphio shape* also L.M.L 
Other vases shewn belong to the same period, a 
firechotu with spiral decoration of M-hhlli—L.M.I 
shape, and a jug of g«>ld and silver, of tvhieh tlie exact 
counterpart, of L-M-IU date, has been found at 
(Cnossos. A copper vase is of a pithos shape, which 
one would assign to L.M.l, Some of these vases 
arc shewn in the Egyptian pictures of one tomb, that 
of Scnmiit, as very large, but there is no doubt that 
this is an exaggeration in order to shew their design of 
spirals and of bulls* heads alternating with rosettes. 
The carefully depicted handles of “ Vaphio ” shape 
tdearly indicate this; it la Improbable that the Minoians 
ever made enormous cups that could only be handled 
by giants,^ 

The hne work of the Minoan goldsmiths survived till 
the latest period of the Bronxe Age, if we are to accept 
the Acginetan treasure in the British Mnseiim, pun- 
lished by Sir Arthur Evans many years ago in the 
yournal of Hfllenic Studifs (Vol. XIII, pp. 195—226), as 
belonging to so Lite a period ae the tenth century. One 
wonders now whether this late date can be sustained, 
in virtue of 1 he great resemblance which these cups and 
articles of personal decoration shew to the ivork of the 
great period. One is inclined to assign theni rather to 

F-gypTuni; to corcr part of the too th «»« of Ana ^tino^, or ma 
Cjpmi. We linfe^ howcTCTr M yrt Bft proof tbit tbc Minimn cuitumc 
of Rtkhmin^f lad Sccnmt'i tmoln (wbkh k uedDUrdy imi 

did not alcttd to the miinlsiiDdf n the TLEyntliiiii ftc^coa ihcw) nw 
ever worn by people m Southerzi Aaii MLaor^ much len by CUidimi*' 
S« Arth^/nitgf^ i p. toi. 

* Tlie SenmuT liwco ivai kit publkhed bjme^ with a repraduction 
of j made ot n hy Tiiy in i^57« in tht ihf BnL Sth^ 

Athfi/, XVI, p. 154/^ a 1, Xl\^ u P3. XXXHL 

Fic. »), 
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the beginning than the enti of the laict Mycenaean 
perithi. Nevertheless, ihe goiden jewcllcty found at 
KplfAmt in Cyprus, diougii much of It must be as old as 
the fourteenth century, shews many points of resem¬ 
blance to the archaic Greet goldsmith’s work found 
at Ephesus by Mr. Hogarth, which cannot be older titan 
the eighth or seventh century. Evidently tluc skill of 
the gtjIdsmitJis of Mochloa was never lost so far at small 
jeweller)' was concerned and its tradition iiupiired those 
of Eph^us to no small extent. Ybe mditlon of 
Min nan an survived in Ionia throughout the period of 
storm and stress that ushered in the Iron Age, and in 
many ways, as in that of the goldsmith’s art, supplied 
the foundation upon which bter Greek art arose. 

Tlie Eak6mi treasure, also in the British Museum,' 
suffers very Utile in cumparlsoni with that of htycennt. 
Til ere are no splendid vases, but there is more jcwcllciy. 
The same tiaras (Fig. 4, 3), tings, and bracelets of beaten 
gold were found at Enk^mi as at Mytenac, and we have 
more $pecimens of cunningly-wrought hairpin-Keads, 
scarsb-TDounta, beads, and so forth, than at »lyccnac. 
One of the actual nuggets that the goldsmiths used vi‘as 
fotmd. Also Enkdmi is notable for the Bne examph-s 
of imported Eg>'ptlan jewellery that were found, in the 
thape of necklaces of golden liUca with blue paste inlay, 
that are probably of XVlIlth Dynasty date. 

The golden vases in r^pmsse work were often imitated 
in toft stone. Agreat bull's h cad rhy ton in black steatite 
was found at Knosstra, and the excavations at Hagia 
Triada have yielded the three splendid vases of black 
steatite, the vases of the Bt»ier*, the Harvestem, and the 
Chieftain, which with their splendid relief shciv us whst 
was the splendour of the toreutic an which they imi¬ 
tated, act luUpcci mens of which arc the VaphioCups. 
For tltcre b no doubt that these were imitations of 
golden vases, and were originally gilt, 

' Muvmt, Sho-ji, *ml Wii-tro, Ext^taimt {» Cyftmt. 
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The first of these* the Vase of tlto Boxers (Ph XVI), 
isd tall “filler,** eighteen inches in heijjht, with a bol^y 
routidcd rim, dccaratcd with v'ertical incised lines* 1 he 
handle springs outward from the fop of the lim, and 
rejoins the Tase three indies lower down, curring out* 
wards below for about an inch* It is iiuted, and^was 
fastened below by three studs, probably of tncuL 'ITie 
body of the vase is decorated with scenes of boxing and 
bull-leaping, in four panels or registers* In the upper* 
most, which Is much damaged, tw'o boxers or wrestlers 
arc struggling just beneath the point of junction of ^he 
handle, 'rhey wear nothing but a waistcloch, and high 
tKKits or puttoe-Ukc bands round the legs; their dis~ 
hev^ed hair hangs to their wais^. Beyond vhem^ is 
a round pillar with oblong capital decorated with 
roundels arranged round a central oblong space. On 
the other, side of this are three men, the two nearest 
fcillowing one another closely wliii both arms raised, 
while tlie tiurd bends down p the ground, halLkneeJ- 
ing, probably in ^ struggle with another figure that has 
disappcarcii. They are dressed hlcc the others, but 
wear hcimcis with long crests* In the second panel is a 
of Tov^uAJ^ut or “ bull-leaping,” a sport much 
beloved of the Minoans, and often represented in pre* 
historic Greek an* Two great bulls gallop along with 
heads upraised and tails flying. The accond is tossing 
a man, as on one of the Vaphio Cups, The rest of the 
scene is destroyed, ’ITic third panel is almost complcip* 
Between two pillars of the same type as that on the 
first panel a victorious boxer stands above a defeated 
rival, who is falling prone with head to the grouud hy 
the side of one of the pillars ; by the other another 
defeated man strives to raise himself from the ground- 
.All three figures wear boxing-gloves and crestlcss 
helmets, roumf-topped and with chcek-picces, of very 
Roman shape, from bcoeatli whidt their lialr escapes- 
Anotherjvnular group, of whiclionly the victor and ihe 
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of ihc vanquished jreweserped, stands bemecn 
this and 1 third colnini), Tncrc were evidently three 
groups of boxers tm the pane! i the conqueror or the 
second beaten roan has entirely disappeared, Tlie 
Jo^vest panel is complete^ and ahesra two groups of 
victor and vanquisKecL, who apparently illustrate the 
fcai of swinging a rival up by tLc legs and dashing him 
in a heap on the ground, judging from the conroircd 
^rtions of the vanquithed with their legs in the air. 
These-last combatants may be youths j they wear ncck~ 
laces and no helmets ; the}' are beardless, and their hair 
ii carefully represented with the thick short curls in 
fr;^t and long masses behind which were character¬ 
istic of the Kcftian coiffuic (sec p, 5S). A third 
fighter of die same type is boxing in the air, as he has 
no OppODEIlt- 

AU the figures are extraordinarily energetic, though 
their poses are stiff and ungainly. 'Hie bulk arc not 
equal to those of the Vaphio Cups. 

The “ Han'esters Vare ” (?K XM!) is handlcless, 
and lias a carefully modelled neck and Up. Probably 
it had no foot, bat it was made in three pieces, fitted 
into one another. The lower third of it has gone. On 
the middle portion we eec in high relief a proecs^on of 
rowdy villagers, all probably more or less drunk with 
the heady ivtnc of Crete, stamping along in procession 
to the tunc of antrum, carried by one of their number, 
and of their own voices, for they arc shouting loudly as 
they go. Over their shoulders they carry fiaik and 
oihcr a^culiural implements; their coiyplucus, an 
elderly hearded countrymati, has a big stick. He is 
bareheaded and we.irs a heavy capote {p, 236). Evi¬ 
dently the procciiion is a ** Harvest Home/’ The life 
of this small relief is extraordinary ; not only does one 
see the peasants stamping along with legs high in air in 
a sort of ParntU narjth, but one hears ihem shouting. 
TTiii is, probably, the masterpiece of Minoan art, at 
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any rate b reUef sculpturt!. The relief i» tiiisit skilfully 
managed j otic se« sometimts thrccj, even four 
one behind the other. Even die best Egyptian reliefs 
are far surpassed by this b technique,* 

The “ Cbbftain Vase (^ 1 . XV, 3) is a small Cup, 
some lour inches high, of simple shape. On it is dc-^ 
picted b nJicf a scene of a prince receiving or di?’ 
misfbg a vrarrior snd lus tmia. Tlie prince stands erect 
with his back agabst a wall of masonry. He bolds out a 
long italf or sceptre with his right hand; his left hangs 
at his side. He wars nothbg but the waisl-claui and 
an elaborate necklace; his long hair, drawn back from 
hia face, is secured by a band over tie head and by two 
others behind (p. 339); it hangs over the left shoulder 
below his waist. He wears high bwjts. Opposite to 
him stands the officer, similarly attired, but with a 
simpler necUacc and with his hair coiled up in a knot 
ui] the tup of his head. He stands at attention, carrying 
two ivcapuiU, a sword and a long yafv^lite halberd, 
stiffly, one against each shoulder. Behbd hi in arc three 
of hia men, unhelmcted and wtdi hair hanging loose, 
each carrying an cnonnous shield of hide. 

This little work of art, if it ha» not the foice of the 
Harvesters Vase, surpasaes ii in charm. The two little 
figures arc both graceful and dignified- The whole 
Compo^itiun has much of the look of a Greek vas^^- 
painting. Its spirit is. Indeed, quite Greek. 

Rather akb to it, though not so good, is the frag¬ 
ment of » vase rdbf from Knossos, shewbg two pig¬ 
tailed youths solemnly and pompously hearbg sacred 
offerings Towards a icmple, the afeeni to which is per¬ 
haps indicated behind them (Fig. 7)- 
^Fwo other fragments of similar steatite vases or 
boxes (py^riVrj) are blown with representations of 

* Ji inusT, howirvtt. bcttiaenibetaJ that tiiF Miftwni owW onijf 
ifhlrtr fentleiof tWt eittUciwe on iHt mall J ilieyiwTcr m«! 
W mite Urpe wJI-ftikli Itfce ili«e d( E;*ypt (*ee7Jf..r. i, p. soj). 
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boxers. One bos the stone wall of a building repre¬ 
sented behind him, on which grows an olive (Pi. XV, i): 
close bj' is a homed altar. All these were evidently' 
imitatiods in gilt sieatke of the gold tepattss^ work of 
which we have actual examples in the Vapliio Cupa. 

Otlicr stone vases of this period 
do not pretend to be other than 
they are. And they are often 
very bcautifol examples of stone 
carving. Variegated marble was 
used, and the vases were usually 
of ihc pointed shape resembling 
that of the pottery “ Bller ’*' 

(p. 9.L Figs. 8, *6, zS). 'Fhc' 
shoidder and neck of the vase are ' 
often decorated with a raised 
band or collar, carved in relief ^ 

(Figs. 8, 26). Sometimes, as in 
the case of the Harvesters Vase 
from Hagia Trtada, neck and 
body arc separate, being cut In 
two different pieces of stone, and 
fitted into each ot her. 'Fhk was 
often done in Egypt also, where 
the two pieces were itsually 
cemented together, as was no 
doubt the case with the Hat- 
vestersV'^ase, which was originally 
nude in three pieces, the lowest 
of which is lost. Another nia- 
leiial which vvas used for stone- 
vase making, though no doubt 
rarely, was obsidian. At TyUssos a magnificent little 

E ointed vase of obsidian was found, a few inches 
igh, which is oneof the greatest treasurer of the Candht 
Museum (Fig, 8). Another stone, a red p<3rphyry, was 
often used for the manufacture of the great standard 
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lamps, with their foUattsd Ups anil edg«, which arc 
clLiractctisticof the Late MinoJiii period (rig, g)- SuwJlcr 


Fio. 9,—t,M>p (it pttriJt Eyj**™!' S> 


vessels were commonly made of grey steatite ; espe- 
clii^y noticeable are the beKUUfuI and also exircmely 
characteristic steatite pots in the Form of flowers. 
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which are seen in most collections of ^linoan antii^viittes 
(Figs. lo, n)- 

The rtp&ujj^ decoration of the nniB and handles of 
two bronze wtes from Cyprus is shewn in ?1. XVni. 
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r Wh 1-L TyltfSdi * 

lir^rc £iid^rDni 
Caitjd4a ^ 


Of the more urdiiury raeui vesaehi, of bronze^ 
tomidentbb ounibcn have boen found in the tombs 
of Kno&so$ ID Crete and £nk6iiii in Cyprus. Great 
Iiandlcd ewers, kettles, cooking pots (eometimes tri- 
podal, see Fig. 59, 3), and other 
vessels made of bronze plates 
riveted together were usco, and 
huge basons or eauldrons, the 
largest of which, measuring 
seven! feet across, arc among 
the finest objects recovered by 
Dr, HamdakU at Tylbios (Fig. 
ia).‘ The copper was brought 
to the smith in large flat pigs 
with Four lugs to carry thein 
by. Very flue ones ivere found 
at Idagiu Triads, and one from 
EnliAmi is in the British 
Mmeum. This hasan inedsed mark, no doubt denorifig 
the mine or furnace from which it came (Fig, 13). 
lire metal-workers cast in bronze small figures which 

had been modell^ in day in 
the round, by the rif/ perdtif 
process^ "nie result «, as we 
sec it in such flgures as the 
praying woman at Berlin 
(PL XIX}, or the praying 
man from Tyliist)s(Fig. 14),* 
evidently very true to the 
original model, the metal 
remaining rather rough and 
unttimmed, and giving a somewhat Rodinesque im¬ 
pression, which is not unplcasing to the modem eye, 
and is a welcome relief after the well-polished elegance 
of Egyptian bronze figures. We nave, too, some 
admirable little figures of animab, cauckant oxen and so 
» *E*. 'Am-, it|n, p. ill- ■ lltid,, PL XVll. 
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forth, wliicb, being sometimes (iUc <3 with lead, were no 
doubt weights (Fig, 15, Brit. Alns,! from Cyprus, see 

p* ^3^3* 

As will be seen later, the Minoan scolptor never 
essayed large models in the round, and tlie mctalinrcist 
never art^pted statues of metal such as chwe wonder¬ 
ful giant figures, made of worJtcd and beaten bronze, of 



CndiA jtfwyMw, Si*£r 

“ King Pepi and his Son,** in the Cairo Museum, whkh 
shew what the Egyptian mcul-workcr could do in the 
time of the Vlth Dynasty, contemporary with the 
Tliird Early Minoan period. But, oeq the other hand, 
[he Egyptian could not make Vaphio Cups< 

The triumphs of the Minoan weaponsmitJi at 
M^eoae have already been mentioned; a more 
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detailed descripnoii of tlie various types of bronze 
weapons in oje tvill be found In Chapter IX, 

Equally notable are the tnumphs of the goldsmith 
in smaller works t>£ art^ such as the gold plac^ues 
(p, 240) and linger-iiDgs (p. 207) from Myctmae, of 
which there is a series of dectrotype reproductions 
in the British Museum. One of ine rings is tlius- 
tmted PI. XXXII, Fig. I. A ring of the same type 
and of tlic aame period (L.M.I) from Mochlos is 
iUustmted Fig. 4, a; jt has unhappily been stolen from 
the Candla Museum. 'Fhc rings and other small gold¬ 
smith's svoik from Enk^mi have been meotioned on 
p. 60. 

Iron came to Greece, apparently from the North, 
and with the invading Aryan tribes who gave the Greek 
language to the Aegean lands, at some rime after the 
thirteenth or twelfth ccniuiy b,c. Our tale is confuted 
to the Stone and Bronze Ages; the story of the 
supersession of bronze by iron for weapon? and tools 
will be found briefly sketched in my jfneient Btiiory of 
tki A'for East. For the making of vases and jewdfery 
the troubled period of invasion and contiucsi had little 
use, but the tradition of the toreutic and jcudler’s art 
of the Minoans never died ^ wc fmd its triumphs re¬ 
membered in the Homeric description of the “ Shield 
of Acliillej,” and its cradttton fidrived in the gold- 
smith's work of the Ionian artists at Ephesus in the 
seventh centmy. 
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CHAPTER rV,—POITERY 


T he pottery of prehistoric Greece takes a most 
important place in Levantine archaeolc^yf as 
its careful study has contributed largely to build up the 
chronological scheme of the dcvelcpmeni of Aegean 
culture, though, as has heen said, this scheme does not 
depend on pottery alone, but is checked and controlled 
by OUT other knowledge (see p. 3). 

In Crete the Neoli^c potter Imew how to burnish 
his dark and coarse ware. Few perfect pots are known 
from Crete; the mass of fragments shews us only l^t 
simple forms were used, with holes in lugs at the side 
for handles. Often an indsed zig^g ornament was 
added, later hllcd in with white—a form of decoration 
very characteristic of primitive pottery (Fig, 16). 

Pottery was also used to make spmdlc-whor]s,and rude 
figures of human beings, mostly steatopygous wotneii. 

The primitive pottery of the Cyclades we may call 
'‘Early Cycladic I.” Its first development Wai the 
supplanting of ihc burnished ware by a kind in wlitch 
the uurnishingwas imitated by a wash of lustrous dark- 
coloured paint, in which patterns were incised and 
often filled in with white paint. The shapes are priml- 
ttve j some are modelled after the form of the shell of 
a sea-urchin, which looks as if the primitive islanders 
made uie of this object as a cup before they began to 
make pottery, and afterwards imitated it in clay. Very 
characteristic are certain vases with globular bodies, 
feet, and wide mouths, which were imitated in stone 
(PI. XII], i), the while marble of Paros being used, 
as we have seen above (p, 4.3)- A very interesting 
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pottery Yise in the British Museum (PI. XlU, 5) of 
this period li4S on it sm incised iniitaiion of ihe well- 
known Egvpdan Uly-petal decoration, wJiich must 
therefore have been known in Greece as early as the 
period of the Old Kingdom^ between 3000 and 2500 
which must be, roughly, the date of the Early 
Cycladtc graves. Characteristic of this wareat a slightly 
later stage of development 
are certain vases with glob¬ 
ular bodies and beaked 
mouths, which the excava¬ 
tors at Phylakopi called 
vetTKcir or “ducks/’ on ac¬ 
count of their appearance 
(PI 39c, 1),* These duck- 
vases inHuenccd the form of 
the wcU-known long-beaked. 
pots, the Sihttahflk^nnm of 
the Cyclades and Crete, to 
which we sltall soon refer. 

We do not know whetiier the 
inventiiin of glaae-paini, im¬ 
itating the burnished Neo¬ 
lithic vase, was a Cycladic 
or 3 Cretan discovery. The 
Mcllaiis often used dark matt-paint on a light ground, 
which the Cretans did not adopt; this looks as if the 
lustrous paint, to which the Cretan ^tter continued 
faitltfuh was a Cretan invention. Cycladic art now 
followed its otvn line of development, diBering from 
that of Crete, CO which we now pass. We shall return 
to the Cyclades later. 

The stage of culture in Crete which immediately 
foUovtrcd the latest Neolithic age is recognizable. 
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though not very many remains have been found of ir. 
We may cail it “ mb-NeoUthic,” or, in accordance with 
the scheme of Sir Arthur Evans, described on p. | 
designate it as the Erst stage of the Early Minoan 
period, ** E.M.I,’* We ha ve no remains of it but pottciv 
H'llicii resembles that of the Neolithic period, though 
it is not by any means so good* We cannot on ib w 
account argue that the suc^Neolithic Cretan culture 
was inferior to the contemporary Gialcolithic culture 
of the Cyclades, though, the islanders Itad with their 
marble Egures and their carved fyxidfj made .1 stride 
forward in an which apparently the Cretans could not 
or did not emulate, tvhUc their pottery in the later 
Chalcolithic peiiod was considerably more developed 
than that of the earlier. We rather regard the sudden 
faUing-olf of the Cieian pottery from the Neolithic 
standard as an effect of the introduettOD of metal, 
tvltjch was probably from the first commoner and more 
generally used in Crete than in the islands. As I have 
painted out already,’ this degeneration of pottery at 
the time of the introduction of metal is noiiceable eisc^ 
where; at Troy, for instance, and in archaic Egypt, 
where the ceramic of the first three dynasties shews a 
woeful contrast to the splendid pottery of the “ pro- 
Dynastic '* or Neolithic age. Probably the sikilled men 
ivno had made the Neolithic pottery noxv turned their 
brains towards the devising of stone vessels, enslty 
fabricated with the aid of metal, and left the pottcr^s 
art to inferior workers. In Crete, however, the 
ceramic an soon recovered, and quickly dev doped on 
□ew linci. During the long Neolithic pcritid the 
pottery had developed very slowly, and nes'cr altered 
ns traoition of incisedomamcn t on si burnished ground. 
Only the addition of w’hite to the incisian was tolerated. 
The advent of metal, Eowever, revolutionized mcn*s. 
minds. We lui ve seen the remarkable development of 
* Prat. SM. Atit., XXXI p. 1J7. 
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m duic followed it is the Cycladeit; in Crete liic potter 
suddenly toot to new ideas. UTiUc inferior incised 
pottery continued to be made (Fig. j6. a), the Second 
Earlv Minoan period is marked by the Inireniion of 
ilie lustrous paint, already mentioned, to imitate the 
pollsJt^C'd surface of the old burnished ware which men 
could no longer make. On this a geometric design was 
painted in white, imitating the uM wliite-fiUed irtched 
ornament. Tiis new tirdhnique only became uBtial, 
however, in the soccccding age i at Rrst iherc was 
evidently a difficulty in covering a large surface with 
the lustrous wash, and so the potter contented hirrudf 
with simply rc^'crslng the Idea, and painting his design 
with the lustre-paint on the light surface of the pottery. 
In the Cyclades, whither the Cretan inventlcm of 
the Justrc*paim had soon been comimmicated, this 
arrangement found favour (PI. XX. 3-6), and pcrtistcd. 
But in Crete In the lliiid Farly Mmoan period k no 
longer appears, as the potter has succeeded in attaining 
what he warned—a design in white on the dark lustrous 
surface. Potteiy of thiJ styk is speciallv character¬ 
istic of bin another style was a^o in vogue, 

whicli has been found only at V'asiliki near Goumia. 
and at Falaikastro. In this style an effort was gained 
which to our eyes is much finer tlun any produced by 
the painted surface-decoration of the time (Ft.XX. 7,B). 
The vase was fired in such a way tJiat a mottled and 
clouded black and ted surface wa^ produced ; ihk-was 
then polhhcd. 'I'ht shapes of the vases of this peritid 
are often remarkable i the most characieritttc are 
the SchrtAMkavK/ii with enormous bcak-4p)Uts(PI. XX, 
7, 9), which either originated in tlie Cyclades as a de¬ 
velopment of the “duck-vases” (r* 
derived from an Egyptian form.* Tne tuventionir of 

* See t1ieiUiutntwiii.7.E'..4n I. )*1. XVIJ, j. 4 . li, t»K»etrr,.ttie 

wT;re 4E^iTCiji from ihr ha^c an iAsi cam- 
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the potter's wheel ar><i the kiin now rcachetl Cretc-^ 
A characteristic of. K-ALIIl pottery which is very im- 
poriant is the beginning o£ the use of the spiral as a 
surface decoration.* Neither the spiral nor any curved 
line had been used by the Neolithic potters^ as such a 
line does not lend itself easily to the motion of the stone 
incising-tool on the surface of the vase. Zigzag lines 
were easy, and the rale. An d the first imitators in pabt 
of I he Neolithic decorai ion ha d followed this rule. But 
it was soon found that with the brush a curved line was 
easier to mate than an angular one, 

VVe now return from Crete to the Cyclades. Our in- 
fonnation as to the development of the ** Cycladic *’ 
culture contemporaneously with the Cretan ** Early 
Minoan *’ period is derived chiefly from the excavations 
at Phylakopi, Here ihc “ First City” corresponds in 
ume with E.M.ir and 111. The pottery developed 
indcpcndL-mly of that of Crete, after the probably 
Cretan iavtution of the lustrous paint had been 
ad^ted. 

Contemporaneously with the use of lustrous black 
(turning red when over-fired) designs on a white surface 
a w'hole surface of black or red^ often burnished, un 
which wliite designs were painted, was also med 
(analogous to the typical Cretan ware of 
Another style, totally unknown in Crete, was also em¬ 
ployed, consisting of designs painted in matt black upon 
the white clay. The peculiar Creun “ \‘Kiliki ” 
technique was unknown. The painting in matt black, 
as we shall see, is found to be characteristic of the pre¬ 
sumably TUtive pottety of the Greek mainland in the 
early stage of the transplanting of the Cretan culture 

[■ On The }itnb4ble origia nf diw two inTr^tjoiu, lec 

HitL Ntdt Emsit p. 41, 

* On tht^pTobablc Ac^^tsxi an^n of tbii design ifi the Lenitt ajul its 
apparent co mini a Trir jtion frnm the Aegcai^ Egypi^ tee 
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to Greece proper in L*M.l, Much pottcrj' of this 
Idnd was fovmd in the siiaft-gravcs at Alj^cenae. 
Whether this matt-parnted ware oo the maiiLbiid is 
really of native origin, and not simply a copy of 
Cydidjc pottery, wc do not yet know. It scenu 
hazardous to suppose that its technique came to the 
Cyclades originally from the mainland, as the lustrous- 
paint technique probably came from Crete. It is more 
probable that it was invented in theCyclades,and passed 
thence to the roainbnd. Originally it may simply have 
been an unsuccessful Cycladic attempt to imitate the 
Cretan lustfe-paint in lie ** dark-on-light ” scheme of 
decoration. The Mclian day was much more porous 
than that of Crete, and probably the lustre-paint did 
not “ take *' well on it. 

This matt-painted pottery is specially chararteristic 
of the later period of the First City at Phylakopi 
(E.C.1I1), when the older incised style had Rnally died 
out, as in Crete. The First City found its end at the 
close of this period in a catastrophe, a destruction or 
abandonment, and the Second City, of the Middle 
Cycbdlc peiiH^, was built on its ruins on street and 
house-lines that in no way corresponded to those of the 
earlier time. Yet this break in continuity of life at this 
particular place meant no general break in the con¬ 
tinuity of the 7 ^'lclian civilization. This is clearly 
shewn by the pottery of the Middle Cycladic period, 
which developed from that of the mrly period as 
certainly as did the Cretan pottery at the Middle from 
that of the Early Minoan period. 

Passing on to Greece proper, the excavation of the 
the low shield-shaped hill that lies at the base of 
the great Larissa of Argos (FLXXVII, i),' has shewn ns 
a rude domestic pottery accompanied by tlie matt- 
painted ware already mentioned,and by a peculiar ware, 

* VouflOArr, Bi4lUtiiiiUCiitrfjf6tut^itHlif1thtifiif,XKyU\ Ci9cm)> 
P- 36+/.; (i 9 oe),p. S#-; tWhp- 
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ccnainl}.* of ncm-Ajcge.m ciTigiHj which we shall again 
meet with btd, known as “ Minyan.” This ware, 
howCTcr, belong to the later period; more definite 
pmuins of the ^rly Bronze Age have been discovered 
in the recent excavations at Tiryns, which have re- 
veaJed large quantities of a ware which as dehnttdy 
belongs to the maittknd as does the Minyan,*' but is 
much older. This is a liand-made and polished 
pottery, covered with a thin semi-lustraus wash varying 
in colour from red-brown to black. ITie idea of the 
lustre may have been derived ultimately from Crete, 
and it may be originally a mainland imitation of the 
Cretan and Melian imitation of the old burnished Neo¬ 
lithic pottery. This ware was first found at Orcho- 
menos in Bocotb fey Furtwaengicr, who called it 
“f/r/irujV’^-wpre, and as Ur^mh (“ primeval gbjte ”) 
it is usually knoKTi. Tin* was probably ilic com¬ 
mon m a inla nd pottery of the early BrQii7e Age on 
the Greek mainland, succceditig tJie Ncollrhic wares 
and preceding the black or grey “ Minyan " and the 
prhaps originally Cydadic ** Maiimaler/i ” of the 
liter period. The U^rnis of Tiryns difiers somewhat 
from that of Bocotia. At Orchomonos it must have 
found its frontier over against the territory of the 
polychrome Northern NeolitJiic or ChalcoHihk styles. 
Other local varieties of pottery of small impottaoce 
which may be assigned to this pertfitl have been found 
in Attica ami elsewhere. 

Of thcnon-Acgttan NeoDi hie and Chalcoiithkculture 
of Central and Northem Greece, with its polychrome 
and geometric pottery, which lus recently hcen dis¬ 
covered, we havespofeen,p. 40 'ITic oldest Thessalian 
pots are not polychrome, and sotnerimes are of a very 
fine red ware* Incised designs of simple character occur. 
Itjier on, painted designs in red colour on white came 
into vogue, and was soon followed by a remarkable 
decorative scheme of geomeiric patterns in bands of 
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chess-aqwircs, zigzag Une$, mat:aiideTs, uad taggtd 
siircdst so xo spculct in blaclc, <fi blatik) Ted, and white 
on the buff surface of the xvare* Occasion oil}' a spiral 
appears, wldch seems to give a hint of inflimnce from 
the spiruJ decoration of the Aegean Bronze Age, with 
which the wort of the British excavators have shewn 
it was contemporary. And we may wonder w-iuethcr, if 
dates allow of it, the whole idea of polychromy was not 
communicated to the Northern Grcc^ from the poly¬ 
chrome an of the “ h'nddb Mlnoan ” peiioiii in Crete. 
But the Northerner took nothing but the occasional 
spiral from the decorative schemed of the Soutit; t heir 
geometric patterns were used by them to the last, just 
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as they prcsenxd the use of stone weapons and tools 
till 1. period almost contemporary with the dosing 
phase of the Bronze Age in the Aegean. 

'I'he poly^iome pottery of the Middle Minoan 
period in Crete, to which we have now come, has 
already been mentioned as a ceramic imitation of the 
vases of many-coloured stone which were made In the 
Third Early Minoan period,as wc haveseen at Modtlos. 
Tlic coloured designs were naturaDy not conhned to 
mere imitation of veined stone (I'ig. 19, i), but soon took 
over the spiral ornaments that had begun in the pre¬ 
ceding age. Queer little rosettes, cpiirks, and dots also 
appear (Pig. 17) ; plant dcs^ns, cruciform and antler- 
like patterns too. The decoration is a vivid red and 
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wbi« on tlicbUdc baclcground of the vase. This blaek 
ground is a “dip ” of colour laid on the bofF pottej^., 
Tlie ware itself gradually became ^er and more skil¬ 
fully inadtj till in the Second Middle Minoan period a 
veritable'* ^gshcdl ” ware, of remarkable thinness and 
delicacy, was produced, 'fliat diis is im imitation of 
thin mcia] is undoubted; to the potter a niodcrate 
thickness of the vase-wall is natural. And uoiv far Uie 
first time asi umfied design covers the whole vase. 

Afurthcrdevcloptncnt appears in theshapeof decora¬ 
tion in iclicE Blobs or drops of colour appear (Fig. 19, 
2); cue finds a red rosette with a circle of a^^tUqui white 
dou roimd it; then we see raised lumps and horns, 
which give the rase a most fantastic appearance (bar- 
botinc ware, PL XXi, 1); sometimes we find a bowl 
tiur rambles nothing so much as an elaborate raV of 
Viennese pastry. Piant-sprayB in relief ap^ar, and 
even a group of sheep tvich shepherdwe almcui ex¬ 
pect lizards and snakes, jis on Paliasy ware. TThis remark¬ 
able pottery we know generally li “ Kanuirats ” ware, 
from the place near which it was first found in bulk, as 
lus been said on p. 35. In it we see the first appear¬ 
ance (ifwc leave out of account the extraordinary horn- 
bill or toucau-lilce appearance of the earlier S^bjiahtl~ 
ianiun, PI. XX, 7, 9) of that fantaatic character which 
difierentiates Minoan art so completely from any other 
of ancient days. Egyptian art was never fantastic, and 
only once and for a brief season, in the day of Akhcn- 
atcQ the heretic, was it at all bizarre> But fts bizarrerie 
and fantasy arc the chief peculiarity of the contem¬ 
porary art of Greece, and give it much of its remarkable 
charm. After the Vth Dynasty one always knows 
what to expect in j in prehistoric Greece never, 
till the decadence. Equally fantastic in appearance arc 
the great pithoi or store-jars, often as big as a man, 
which now first appear ; they are covered with great 

* Ouan w^ubliihcid me from fduibiitm, !n lire CmHttii aiujftm, 
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knob^in relief, whichArtstrcti^l^rremiiikcentof meiiil- 
w«fk (Fig, l8)i \Vc find Aliddle tMincian pitbai both at 
Phaistos and Kjioesos, but chieBy at the former place. 
Meet of the Knossian pithoi are of the later period, and 
I heir omatnent is muu toned dotvn from the fantastic 
rellcf-dixoration of their Middle M incun ancestor. 

In the ceramic art of tlie 'Ihird Middle Minoati 
period we $cem to see the operation of a itstrained and 
cultivated tarte which had reduced the w ild exuberance 
of the Second Middle Minoanperiod to greater orderJi- 
nes^ of Idea- The pottery becomes sober in form and 
decoration, and eajiibits a 
rtylc which to my tnind is 
the most pleasing of all. Big 
vases arc usual, of somewhat 
coarse ware, covered with a 
purplish wash, sometimes 
allotved to tricile down the 
sides of the vase in admired 
disorder (Fig. J9v 5). WKeti 
the wash covers tiic whole 
va$e, on it are painted in 
svhlte either pbm lines or 
simple naturalistic designs rt—W-M. 

derived from plants. 'Flic ^ * 

rather blatant polychroray of the preceding^ period 
disappears, and die naturalistic tendency, whiefa had 
alreadvappeared then, now holds tlie field.and is soon to 
devdop into the ^lendid, though not always pleasing, 
naturalism oE 1 ,.M, 1 . One of the most beautiful pots of 
this period is one discovered at K.no$so6,w'htch shen-s a 
simple row of Inng^talked lilies painted in white on the 
purptc-bbeh ground of the vase (Fig. *9,4); the design 
covers the whole field, and is perfectly proportioned to 
the »ze and shape of the pot. Beneath the rim and 
round the two side-handles are two simple white lines. 
To me diis is in some ways the most bcautifui of all 
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Mininn vases, an(J h secim to express by itself the 
whole feeling of tbifl last period of Middle MinoaO art. 
The next period carries on the natutaiiscic trodition, 
and develops it in exuberant wise, in this exuberance 
resembling the arc of but in better taste 

and uitbaut the exaggerated bizarrerie of the latter. 
'Ilic designs of L.M,1 are univcmlly carried out in 
the darh-tm-light ledhni^uc In fine lustrous brownwh- 
black glaze paint that henceforth was the regular 
^tem of Greek vase-painting. The final abandon- 
nient of the light-on-darL style marks the end of the 
Middle ^'Hnoan period. Only the occasional use of 
white as an accessory Is the last survival in L,M.l of 
the Middle Minoan colour-scheme; and before the 
beginning of Ij.M.II this finally disappears. 

Yet it Is not always easy to say ddinitely whether a 
pot Is M.M.ni or L,M.L Tlierc arc many which 
mark a transirion-stage between the two styles; we 
find a combination of the two techniques of “ llght- 
on-cUrk” .md “ dark-on-light *’ designs upon the same 
vaae.‘ In other objects than pottery the difiicnlty is 
great, as the same naturalism and bold handling is 
characreristlc of both periods. Yet the periods seem to 
be distinguished in the stratification of Knossos, where 
it is evident that M.MJIl closed with a catastrophe, a 
great conflagration which partly destroyed the older 
palace. Wc cannot, therefore, establish the dis¬ 
tinction between the two, and combine M.M.lIl and 
L.M.I into a single period, as is proposed by a recent 
writer.* .And though it if not always easy to say 
whether A “ rranrition ” pot* is M.M.Ill or L.M.I, yet 
the majority of vases of the two periods are certainly 
dutinguiahable t s late L.M.I pot could not possibly 

' JM.S.. XXTI (igoa), H. XTJ, *. 

' RzrrrKClKp 2}.| p. Ill, 

* ftsiLiJtd itt ill Kabit, Mi. xtid pt|E>' 

llihcd lij hhn in Jwie. Phiiadtifbia J/wj. L 47, Fig. S*. 
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be ranked as belonging to the same period or style as 
one tfflijcli is cvldcndy early M.A'Lllf, 

At the end of the Middle Minoan period we see that 
the forms of the vasts have become less grotesque and 
more beautiful. The weird Schfiabelkanntn have dis¬ 
appeared, only a proch^us with a rather unnecessarily 
upnimed spout representing them. Jlut the bridge- 
spout” vase (PL JS, 8J, which first appear* ia thebtc 
&rly Alinoan perioil, and was probably then derived 
from an Egyptian copper or bronze ori^nal, b still 
retained^ andgocson into the L.M .1 period. It had no¬ 
thing of the grotesqueness of the Sthmhelkaanfn, and 
commended itself to the good taste of the later potters, 
who rightly retained it in their repertory. ^Fhc metallic 
tyjjts of M,M.I1 arc not now so common, and forms 
natural to the potter arc more popular, suclx as a large 
with pinched-in mouth and two ride-handles (Fig. 
39, 6), soon to become the parent of the wclbknown 
RagAkanm or *'stirrup-vase ” of the Late Mitioan 

age (p- 94)' 

We do not possess so many vases of the Third Middle 
Minoan period as of the others, but we do possess more 
remains of other lands of ceramic art than in the ease 
of the preceding ages. Especially nota ble arc the splen¬ 
did examples of the real glared pottery or “faience” 
— the lustrous or “ vamtsh-paint ” is not a glaze in the 
EgtqTtiaitsense^borrowcdby the Minoansfrom Egypt,* 
which we have in thc.group of the “ snate-goddcMcs ” 
and tlieir a ppu no nances which Sir Artliut Evans dis¬ 
covered at K.iiosso$ in 1903. These ^vere found in a 
group of subterranean stone “rcposiiorics ” of which 
the date is definitely shewn by tlic pottery to be 
M,M.liL The figures of the “ snakc-goddoss ” and 
her attendant *vith the tat^hani car on her head (PL I) 
arc among the most remarkable that arcliaeolog}' Tms 
recovered from the debris of prehistoric Greece.* "l*he 

* L P'‘t?’ 

■ BS.A. A»n., T.V figi' 54a. h tb 37. T)ie licad al the jecoiuJ figute 
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tvi'O weird women stand there, figures oi polychrome- 
faience a little over a foot high, attired m the latest 
iVlinoan female fashion of their day, and holding at 
arni%-ltngth with strong and imperiouj gesture writh¬ 
ing and iivisting serpents, A “spotted snake with 
double tongue ” enris itself rotind the high head-dress 
of the chief figure, while on the head of the other, above 
what looks lilu a wreath, sits a spotted cat, with bee 
looking straight out at the worshipper.* These 
things are of magic, and give tis a hint of very queer 
religious beliefs (see p, l^y)- 'Fhe association of the. 
cat with the snake is specially noticeable, and as it is 
paralleled elsewhere, was evidently a definite item of 
Minoan tupeistitioo, as it has since been in other lands. 
OF the costume of the goddesses we shall speak later. 
With these ftgtirw were found many other objects 
of the same faience and evidently of sacred character. 
As works of art the two flat-relief groups of a goat and 
kids (shewn on the cover) and a cow with a calf arc- 
very remarkable apart from their material. They arc 
typically iMinoan in chatacter, and could not be mk- 
taken for products of any other art. Small flying-fish 
were also found, innumerable cocldc-shclU, and parts of 
plants, all in the same faience. In the case of the 
gf^ desses the ground-colour is white, the details being 
laid on in pale blue and in purple, purplish-brown, or 
black; the a nimah, shells, etc., are in the usual pale bluc- 
green colour which came originally from early Egj'pt, 
with details in the same dark colours the female 
%nres.* faience vase# were aho found, notably a bowl 

(juined to ii Ut«) apfwan In tlte iUiutritioA,./«. Hitt, A'X, PL IV, t, 
wtk tke «t; iUo t, PI. XXXI'i', Fif}. I. 

‘ With ibb HguK UOluicnicd in I, PI. XXXIV, Hr. *, a 

Wnodeu tutnette nf a dancer Adding bmote tn^Bi iiuJ wearing * 
Uoneti milk, wKidj hu imind by Pciric at tha EUmcucuu. It h 
of the Xlfth Dyruity, and it ihenefoi? muchly coaiempoiniy mth 
the Knottuf) Sgitre. 

* Evatt*. LX, p, 
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inuiadsga metal form, and t wo very elegant little pale 
blue cups with wdt^proportioned fem-sprays in btovvn 
on their sjd« and each with a sprig of rqse-leave$ in 
relief, springing from die top of the handle, and trailed 
with apparent carelessness, but in reality with a well- 
judgea eye for correct placing, over the inner tnar^n 
of the cup (Fig. m, 3). These two vases mark the 
apogee of the middle Minoan. rcUef-decoration. 

We may compare with the figures of the snake- 
goddesses and animals in faience the much ruder cby 
ngurines of an earlier period of the Middle tfronKe 
Age (M.M-I), found at Petsofa near Palaikastro, at the 
eastern end of Crete, by Prof, J. L. Myres in the same 
year.* These are evidently votive oSerings, and those 
representing men and women are as valuable as the 
Knossos figures for our knowledge of Minoan cr^tumc 
(sec p. ^36). The dress of the wx^mcnisaaest raordinary 
as that of the snake-goddesses, and both are apt to 
startle people with the usual ideas of ** Greek ** 
costume, or ancient costume generally (Figs. 96, 97). 

It is at tlic end of the Middle and beginning of the 
Laic Minoan period that wc find Cretan culture ci- 
pandlng northward to the islands and the mainliiLd.* 

Left to themselves the Mellatis had not been able, 
ow'ing to greater poverty and lack of opportunity, to 
keep up the impulse which tiad pushed their etdture at 
firet a little ahead of that of Crete. Their pottery of 
the later “ Early Cycladic ” period and the ^ Middle 
CycJadk,” corresponding in time to 
was, though characteristic, undistinguished, and rather 
archaic in coroparison with chat of Crete. There is still 
an early character about it. Typical vases are big group- 
pots or (PK XX, 3), and bowls with red- 

painted interiors and dark stripe-designs on the bufi 
cjcterior, 5), Also there were stands ’* with lops 

’ ll,S^4. .#*«., IX, p. 360 jy. 

* Jnt. hiiL p. 56 ^. 
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pamred in imitation of a ro««tie of tiowcrs (f&td., 4). 
Some of the eaTller pots have tjucer imp~like ctearutcii 
painted on them, and the human figure also appears.* 
Among pottery of the Aegean familj'* it is characteristic 
of the Cydadic, 3 soft he Cyprian L,M, ITT in later times. 



Ifitu Lbd deii^ tsn M.CIII fnuti I%kL,a|^ 

Scalt Srr/iiA 


tkat the huni^n figure is represented on it, whereas not i 
single instance of it is Lnmvn on a true Cretan pot of 
anj' period, Possibly the impression of a human being 
tvhich would be possible on a vase painted in the Cycladic 
way was too crude for Cretan taste, and so was avoided. 
And the Cretan was right if he avoided such atrocities 
as the dreadful procession of goggle-eyed Rshermen, 
each holding a aolphin by the tail, wmch is seen on 
the ** Fisherman Vase ** from Phylakopi.* With rhiy 
masTcrpicce of Mclian art before tn, and the terrible 
splodgj' birds in bad purple paint on a light ground 
(Fig, 2o) which ornament the queer ivineskin-lilte 
‘ PhyUl^, PL XIV 9; XlU, 17. * Ktf.. R XXII. 
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McUan I'aaes ol M.C.IIL^ it U iw wander that die 
Cretan conquered wlicn he came. He iiad aiready 
came in M.M.II when KamaraiE va$c$ were eaported 
to Melm and Thera, and had even readied the main^ 
land, at T1i7n$. Cretan ware of M.M.Ill etyle wa& 
found in the earlier pakce of Tiryna, 
and we see a Tcrum gift of lc$s value 
in the shape of some of the ugly 
iVlelian bird-vases, mentioned abo>%, 
which were found in the 'lemplc- 
Reposltorics at Knossos with the 
snalce-goddesses. hlelian an can 
have had very little Inducncc upon 
that of Crete, and to suppose that 
the whole Cretan naturalistic move¬ 
ment of M.M.lll and L.htJ was 
inspired by the crude Cycladic 
attempts at naturaltsm which we sec 
at Mdos and Thera, is impassible, 
kathcr the influence was the other 
way. It U true that a Mdian could 
rrpgmcnt «th impression of a bird 

than the hideous fowls of ihc vases, 
aeai with iiaArh pt iiai- ^4.4.5^4. frotn fresca-ftagmcniswith. 

«!««''«of»“i*» 

drawn but stul admirable impression 
of a dying swallow (Fig. at). And we $ee quite nice 
flowers on a back-turned prochoai from Phylafcnpl, as 
well as on Thcracan fragments.* But these, and 
especially the Mellan. flowcr-pror^Mvr, are obvious 
copies of till! simpler Cretan naturalism of M.M.lll 
(not L.M.l), The Cretan influence is at work, and in 
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rlie ncit period tlienaiive Cycladic art has disappeared, 
all the pottery being either imported Cretan L.hfJ or 
native imitations of Jt. 

The Cretan Influence passed on to the mamland. 
While the Pelopotmestans were still using their native 
Urfiraij-Wit^ the tnHucnceof the Cyclades had come to 
them, and the devclopineni of a native style of man- 
piitued vasca {MattmaUfft^^ after the Cycladic man¬ 
ner, resulted. This style is seen In its moist charac- 



Eir^ 3ISL—t'bjdUii ] [Ji^oolbrli. Siait ]. 

teristic mainLmd form at Aphidna, Argos, Aigina, and 
in its Cydadic form at Melos, the original home of its 
inspire ti on > It lasted on long afterthehrsta ppearance 
of the Cretan inEucncc on tlic mainkud in M.M.ll, 
and is found tn the Mycenaean shaft-gravci side by side 
with imported Cretan and L,M.i ware and 

local imitations of the bttcr. But it, too, was finally 
conquered by the superior Cretan art, >vbich in L,M.l- 
111 made itself the KOtvi of the Greet world. And 
with it went down also the Minyad w'arc of Ccniral 
Greece, specially of OrcLomenos, 
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Tln» very dutinctivc pottery jt fine jind homo¬ 
geneous hvetbera, at its best light grey in colour, and 
polished on the outside. !t has no slip or varnish, no 
painted decoration, and very rare incisions, 'Ilic 
commonest shapes are a plain goblet standing on a 
horizontally ribbed stem (Fig, 22), and the kaatb^raj- 
form with high upstanding handles (Fig. 23) which 
persisted in Greek ceramics till the end, and is often 
imitated sow. 

It is obvious that this peculiar and very fine pottery is 
in no wav related to that of the Aegeans. Nor can it he 
rcgardtsi as a local development of the rutivc Urfirnit 
of the mamland. TTic Peloponnesian potters imirated 

it at Argos (where it was 
much used),producinga 
much blacker and coar- 
scr ware. It is evidently 
an intruding style from 
without, as were the 
Aegean styles in Greece, 
And Mr.fc J. For, J'le 
has pointed out itsainm- 
ties with the pottery of Troy,^ it i&, In fact, practically 
the same thing as the 'rrojan ware, and, with Mr, Fors- 
dyte, we may regard it as probable that it marks the 
arrivalin Greece of an invading culture-wave from Asia 
Minor. To talk of It anv longer as if it belonged to 
the ” Mycenaean ’’ art-spkencis impossible. To call It 
'* Minyan/' as we do, is probably a misnomer, since the 
Minyac are more likely to have been Minoans than 
Anatolians. In any case, Mr, Forsdyke’s identification 
is important, and very instructive when taken in con¬ 
nexion with the legends of the Anatolian origin of the 
Pelopids of Argos, 



‘ X-iCXIV (1914). p, ts*# f TTic Pfttety tdUd Minyaa 

Ware '7. Fig. 14 ilipw* j Troptii (}Iv« wc from which thr slupv 
of tLe Misyan nviJcmtly dwcnib p. 
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Leg«nd« however, lies be von d ihe boiaids of this 
book, and wc mujt abMjdon Uic atiracuve paih of 
dalliiuicc which these possibilittes open to us for the 
realities of ceTamlc development! 

The centre of the Minj^an ware was Central Greece. 
Its predominance tvas brought to an end there by t!)e 
coming of the Cretans with their ceramic art. 

The beginning of the I.atc Bronze Age is marked, by 
the development in Crete of the naturalistic style of 
the First Late Minoan period, tvbich extended itself to 
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the {stands and to the Greek mainland, and, as we hare 
icon, there completely dominated the local art. 

The pottery is marked by the triumph of naturalistic 
designs, in the dark-on-light style. The last trace of 
the Kamirais technique is seen in the occasional use of 
white, which eventually disappears. 71 ie naturalism 
ertends itself from the plants of to the de' 

signs of the sea, and ihU marine style of decoration is 
the roost characteristic point of the L.M.l -11 ceramic. 
The accurate observation of the artist shews itself in 
the splendid impressions of octopods, squids, and 
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oautUi, mtom, ancmimes, «ca-pcii£ and shells^ ajnid 
jagged rocks from which seaweed waves, which cover 
the ^st vases of this age. One is positivdy startled on 
looking at tite famous '^ Octopng Vase’* &om Gournia 
(Fi|. 25), A great octopus with glaring eyes and 
si^uirmmg suckcr-covcrcd arms swims straight at us off 
the vase ; behind him are the rodts* the aca-pCM, and 
the trailing weed, all the landscape of the rocky marine 
pools ; even the charactcriatic fantastic tracery of the 
sca-wom limestone rocks of the Cretan shore being 
carefully painted. One seems to be looking tlirough 



Fict. 35.— Cidt: wr fr^i fartBi ttiiL 

the glass window of a tank in the Naples A 4 |uarium f 
As good are the argonauts on a vase in the British 
Museum, found in E^t (PI. XXI. But tip super- 

eiceUcnce of naturahsm was not always maintaiiied. 
The oigoputs on the ** Marseilles Vase ” (so called be¬ 
cause it la preserved In the Museum of the Chitcau 
Borcly)* are more *‘st^li3tcd” ibati aj-e those of the 
British Museum pot. bo arc those on a fine jug found 
at Pseira.* 'fhe same ** stylizing ** tendency is seen on 
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1 ** filler ”-Ta 5 e, also froin Pseira, which shews a design 
of dolphins swimming'] a orderly fashion, one siraighr np, 
theneii sxraighi down.amid honeycomb-litc ‘*stylircd ** 
rocks and suweed that is too fantastically arranged ^ 
(Fig. 26* 1). The Goumia vase has no “ design ” care¬ 
fully arranged j it is a true picture, a real imptessioo- 
transcript of marine life. ‘I'he rocks and seaweed, siar- 
fidt and whdks, on anoUier “filler,” from PaUibstro, 
now (Fig. 26, 2),* are distinctly infenor again; the 
work is becoming hasty and sketchy. And so we have 
all kinds of worlC indifferent a$ well as good i wt need 
not multiply examples. Poor and bad work, how'cvcr., 
is tare, and there is always a touch of truth to nature 
about an L.M.J marine design which easily differ¬ 
entiates it from the hopelessly stylbtcJ and unimpired 
designs of L^M JE 

Planr-desigria wc see wdiich arc very’ beautiful, and 
less severely simple than those of VVaving 

palms ornament a fine “ filler ” from Pseira,* grasses 
are a common form of decoration on pots Eom Knossos 
and Zakro,* ivy-leaves twine round many a bowl** and 
the CTocns and lily occur.* With these we see such 
emhtema as the double-axe, and, often on the same 
vase, noti-imitativc designs, such as zigzags and spots 
(Fig. and the spiral patient, which at thi^ period 
attains a real magnificence of curve and coil. Hotv 
effective llie pattern can be we sec on a great vase from 
Pseira^ (Fig- £6>, 3}. This vase has a peculiar moulded 

* Jiid., Fig. le. 

* Attn., IX, p. 311, FJg, to, ’ FirtVd, Ftg. S. 

* yji.S., i<)oj, XXIII, p. ajj, Fi((. 17. * liiA, Fig; 17. 

* JJtsS,, t^os, FI, Xn, *nies« wuHl'bloivn amt cooionctj lUr 
blatMunt arc 1 nobble actutivcincnt in »n. W* nuircumpve thtan wivK 
die JDQK form*) Egyptian d*atgti* tthkb were tbdr iiupkatloR, aiui sec 
bow'. ^DQ^b ^»be Mincon ptann ate tnuft; lifk-likc titan iboH oi tbe 
Ef^lun nrnit, tbfp are not ks aa-untdy draH-n w k> faithful to 
naiun;^ The foci h vbincienitk of Mim»tt art. 

* ir,r. Fig. 9^ 
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Hpf.iTiat rcttunds us of tlw Middle Minoati “ VSennesc 
pajtr)'” kind of p>trer>-. Tljc spiral is ofien direcily 
combined with actual pJarit^forms, Jaat as it ms, at 
prtrcisdy the same on the scarabs of the early 

XVIlJtb Dynasty in Egypt. 

The forms of the vasce are varied. Wc sec tlic Jirst 
appearance of two new types, the Bugelk&nne and the 
“ Filler.’* The Sugelkannf (Fig. 29, 2, j) originated 
in tile big two-handled jar with pincJicd-in mouth 
which wras common in the M.M.lli period (Fig. 39^ 6). 
Dr. Rehinger has connected the two forms,^ but he 
has not shewn how the Bvgflkanm actually came into 
existence. As Mr. Forsdyke ha? pointed out 10 me, its 

E cculiar form—with, the neck where the mouth should 
e, between the tw'o handles, stopped up, and a small 
spout stuck out lower down—is easily explained. The 
M.M.itt people had ** corked ” tijeir wine- oroil-jars 
in tlic usuM way—with day over the stopper. It w-as 
always 3 trouble to remove this stopping. So they left 
it and adopted the easier method of boring a hole in 
the vast lower down,into which they inserted a tube or 
siphon. Hitn somebody imitated the whole arrange' 
ment in a vase, and produced a pot with its proper 
mouth permanently stopped up and a tube-spout at 
the side. The idea “caught on,” and the Biigdkanm 
was henceforward one of the commonest types of 
Greek Bronze .Age ceramic. 

The “FQier” (Figs, 26,4; 28) waa perhaps a vase used 
for GJliiig btger pots wiili liquid, .ind has a small hole 
at the bottom for this purpt^se. In its simplest form ii 
a conical, with a broad mouth, and lias a small handle 
at the top, exactly resembling 3 “ beer-warmer.” In a 
mote developed form the body of the vase swell* out, 
there b a shouldcr-ritig, and the neck is narrow and the 
mouth smalt. The form is in both cases derived from a 
metal original, and we can imagine that the vase wss 

■ Kmijfht Fjiiimtitirtrtu p. 
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ilrst made in bronze nr for UsSe at tbe tables of 
princes, Sncb metal '‘nllecs'’ wc see were exported 
to Egypt j: they appear 
alTiong^thc gifts of 
MiiKKin ambassadors, 
the Reftians, o£ whom 
we have already spoken 
{p, 58), in the tomb of 
Kckhmara at Egyptian 
Thebes. And at the 
' Minoa himself 
an: on the famous 
Knossian fresco (Fig. 

71) the young Cup¬ 
bearer proudly bor¬ 
ing a iong^ “ fUler " of 
silver to his lord, "^riic 
animol-Lcadcd riyton, 
which was probably of 
Syrian origin,occurs in 

E onery; a Bnc buU^s 
cad rnyton was found 
atGoumia. And bter 
on we shall discuss the 
Enk&mi rhytons of 
faience (p. (05), 

Wc ftnd also a fine form 
imitating a squat va$e of 
Stoned the British Museum 
pat with the argtmauts, al¬ 
ready mentioned (p. 9^^), h 
a good specimen. 

These forms are equally 
eharacteristic of the Second 
Late Minoan period, and the 
fine naturalistic designs are 

found also in that period, though thcyarc usually more 
coDvcotionalixed thaniu L.M. 1 . We are, however, often 
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uncert;i.jn wlittlter a vase ^viih the marice designs is ta 
be iisiigncd to “ L,MJ ” or “ L.M.il,” if wre do oat 
Lnqw Its firoeenaact. But in general it may be said that 
the more naturalistic the design is the more likely it is tu 
belong to the earlier j>engd.. And the presence of white 
tn the design is decisive as to the date. 

1 have spoken of **L.M.l ” as earlier than “L.M.ll.'* 
It is so, at Knossos. Bnt dsewhere we cannot doubt 
that L.M.L styles continued contemporaneously with 
those of L.M.IL This is the case at Pseira, where 
L.M.I is succeeded by L.M.Iir, and the true L.M. 1 I 
style docs not appear.* The explanation is that L.M.U 
was really a development of L.M.l peculiar to Knossos, 
and often unrepresented elsewhere. When it occurs 
elsewhere we are dealing with importations from 
Knossos. Being a development of L.M.l, it began later 
ilian chat style but probaoly came to an end at about the 
same time. It Is therefore difficult to say whether a pot 
is**L,M.I ” or ^‘L.M.11” unless the distinctive peculiari¬ 
ties of one or the other style are strongly marled in its 
design. For objects other than pots the difiicuky is, of 
course, great; we can only class most of the remains of 
the later Knassbn Palace as L.M.fl, because they are 
Knowian, and regard similar objects from Fhaistos, 
Hagia Triada, or Mycenae, as L,M, I . And the pottery 
found tvith these ia, as we should expect, of the L.M.i 
type. At Knossos the distinction between the two 
periods is marked by a second temodclling of the Palace 
at the begging of L.M.Il, which left it practically in 
the state in w'hlch nrc find it now. 

The chief characteristic of the pottery of L.M.IT is 
its greater ** stylization *’ and conventionalization, 
which goes hand in hand with a quality which vs'c can 
only call “ rococo.” 'ITie an of the splendidly re- 
modelled Palace is a rococo art. The ceramic artists 
have lost a great deal of the naturalistic beauty of 
Uic designs of M.M.ill and L.M.l, and they have 

‘ SlACIO, PuifJl, p, II, 
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purposely abandoned ti in the pride of their hearts, 
rhey prefer more imperial gautU^ and have passed on to 
a more splendid but at the same time somewhat mcre' 
tricipuB $tylc of decoration. There is a pompous stiff¬ 
ness afc«trt their wori j it ti rococo; and when it is 
ffmtastic it can even be baroque.*' And yet—a s rococo 



Flc^. 39,—Cff tf; ltf< 4 A£e bcm\ irilh mbe^icd handl^uiil 
tha I Kdcpkk. .^4^ f, i, Htth 

|Miiil«ti imkfltktt) of eiuUM&J quut^viatk^ 4 ^ |, 

J, L-^JU Citxiia Mmarn. 

work can be—it is very fine. The evidently splendid 
glyptic art of the time (of which we pdiscss so few 
specimens) provided the ** Palace '* potter with grand 
forms and the vase-painter with a grand ornament in the 
curved line-decoraiion that often follows tJic shoulder 
of a vase, imitating embpssed relief-work (Figs, 29,30). 
The spiral and wave (kymatiott) designs sweep round 
t he vase, and the pbnt- designs of lilies and palms (some- 
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times in relief)ami conventional though they are, 
are splcn di dly decora tive ^Fig, 30,2). So^ loo^ the oc to- 
pods of jL.M.l I, though all the wonderful charm of the 
L.M.l picture on the pot from Gotimia ha« and 
the tentacles of the a nim al have become petrified in a 
filed spiral line, while other spirals ajid. annules, which 
seem to have become detached from the octopus, fill up 
the ground of the design (Fig. 30^ 3) instead of the rocks 
and seaweed of ihc Goumla vase and its cotipeners, 
which, however, were probably still being made eke- 
where. As yet only Knossos preferred her own con¬ 
ventional style. In other vases we see tlic Knoasiaij 
artist proceeding to what Sir Arthur Evans has well 
described as an '^architcctoiiic " style of vaie-decora- 
lion. Motives of archiicctomc art, carved scone 
friezes from the vvalls of the Great Pakce, arc imitated 
on the surface of 3 pot (Fig, 30, i). This h a dcvclo]?- 
m<mt quite peculiar to Knossos, and it is the least 
pleasing of all. These typical L.M.IT vases arc mostly 
vt’iy large; they are small pi that. The tj-pe was em¬ 
ployed also in the L.M. I style, as we sec from a beautiful 
vase from Fseira, on which naturalistic olive-sprigs 
alternate ivith double ozen and bulls’ heads, ivltli 
spirals below, to form one of tlic finest designs of 
Minoan ceramic art.’ One prefers It to its Knosslan 
rivals. And it is, with its use cf white to heighten the 
contrasts of the design, even more gorgeous than they 
are. But the Knossians would have no colour in their 
dmament other than the plain lustrous red-to-black on 
tlic buff surface of the vase. Their taste was perhaps 
better in this respect, but their ornament was weaker, 
fine though the general effect is. 

The ordinary pitboi, of which such large numbers 
were found at Knossos, were thicker-walled and smaUer 
than those of the Middle Minoan period ; their rdief- 
dec<}iation was also simpler (PI. \ ill, ! ; XXV, 1), 

• 11 Vlt. 
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I have spoken above of L.M.l vases being found at 
Mycenae. TTiis was in tbe sbaft-graves, tLe contents of 
which can be dated by their means to the same age as 
the First Late Minoan period. And.the otlier objects 
of art found In the shaft-graves—especially the vases, 
ftt.f of precioou metal—agrce 90 absolutely in their style 
W‘ith those of the l-ll Late Minoan period found at 
Knossos and elsewhere in Crete that there is no doubt 
as TO the coRlemporancity of the Mycenaean graves 
vsith the earlier stages of the Cretan “ Pa.bce period, 
But not only at Mycenae have L.M.I vases been found. 
At Melfis, in the ruins of the Tlilrd City of PKylakopi, 
they occur, and the recently renewed excavations there 
(1911) have brought 10 light many remains of the time 
when at Knossos L.M.l was passing into L.M , 11 . The 
German excavations at Kakovatos (Old Pylos) have aleo 
revealed hne Cretan vases of the same period of tran¬ 
sition,‘ And at Melos and Tiiyns we see Cretan artists 
at work decorating palace-walls with frescoes of the 
Lind usual at this tune at Knossos ; wc need only 
mention the Mclian fresco of the flying^fish {PL XXX, 
1),* and the earlier Tirj'nthim frescoes (Fig, 7 *^)** 

The influence of Cretan art upon the native artists of 
the islands and the mainland is already apparent. From 
one or two peculiarities in the Tirynthian frescoes we 
might be inclined to think them the product of a good 
native imitator of Cretan wall-pamiing, but it is far 
more probable that the work was carried out bv a 
Cretan, And the discoverers have seemed inclined to 
regard the vases of Kakbyaics as loc.tl imlratlom ; but 
for this one can see no proof; they are thoroughly 
Cretan. Indubitable Imitations of Cretin work in 
pottery arc especially noticeable at Phylakopi. They 
are easily distinguishable from their Cretan originals by 
their clay and by their paint, as well as by their clumsier 

' .iti. S>LX[V n. XVI jf. 

* PbyUippi, PJ. III. • KcmEitwi^tm', 'Twjmi, 11 , Cl. t. 
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siylc. Tht Melbit potter had not the fine clay of 
Crete ; hJ& was more porous. And an it he could never 
imitate the lustrous varnish-pa ini of Crete ; his matt- 
black and red were the same as in the previous period. 
VVe cannot suppose that a Eakdvatos potter ivoitld have 
been more successful as an imitator than were those of 
Melos; surely he could never have produced such per* 
feet imitations of the Palace” pottery as the Old 
Pylos vases would be, When the Pdopannesian porter 
imiiatcd other models of non-Cretan origin his work 
is unmiatakahiy an imitaiian, as in the case of the 
** Argive” version of Minj^n nare, which has already 
been mentioned. The Mdian potters also imitated the 
Minyaji ware, and their black and coarse imitation is as 
easily distinguishable from the fine grey original, speci¬ 
mens of which, of this time, have bKn found at Melos, 
or as is their imitation of ** Some of the 

apparently L.M,I pots found at Mycenae may be local 
imitations, but the fact is not very apparent. The 
crude local “ Mattmalcrei ” ware there, vvbkh is found 
in the shaft-graves together with the vises of Cretan 
style, retains its characteristics uninfluenced ; but it 
seems ta have died out shortly afterwards, as did also 
the iMinyan style, when bath were suppbnied by the 
common Greek p()tter>', derived from L.M.l, which 
weknow.is**L.MJIL” 

In the Third Late IVImoan period our interest 
largely leaves Crete for the mainland. For the second, 
perham for the third time, fire and sword descended 
upon Knossos, and its fair walls were laid waste (r. 1400 
&.C.). Put now the destruction was thorough. 'Fhe 
pabce did not rbe again from its ruins. And in the 
period of “ partial reoccupation ” that followed, as well 
as from the graves of Zafer Papoura, we see [hat after 
the catastrophe Cretan arr was (though with some 
differences) the same as that of the mainland and the 
tsbnds wliich vve caD ” Late Mycenaean," retaining for 
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Grere thje title Third Lzie Minoan.** The new style 
of art W2S probably of mainland origin, and was evolved 
from the “ Early ^lycenaean ** form of the Cretan art 
of the First Late Minoan period, Crete Itad taken her 
an to the maUdand,‘ and now takes back the main- 
Ltnders* modification of it. 

In the reign of Akhenaton the heretic (1380-1^62 
(j,c.) we find in the ruim of hi$ city at Tell cl-Antarna, 
which he built, and which was dcsened soon after his 
death and never re-inhabited, the heaps of sherds dis¬ 
covered Prof, Petrie,' which are purely L.M.IILor 
rather mainland Mycenaean, in type- These sherds do 
not even belong to a transition between L.M.ll and 
L,M,ni; they are fully developed Mycenaean, of the 
same kind as the vases found at lalysos in Rhodes and 
^iresented to the British Museum by john Rusidn (p. 7), 
rhese lalysos vases are dated by scarabs found with 
them to the reign of Akhenaton’s father, Amenhetep 
III (r. 1412-1376 'Hie lah'sos pots are not 

Cretan, nor, apparendy, are the sherds trom Tell el- 
i\inania. And the development of the L.M-SlI or 
Mycenaean style on the mainland and in the islands out 
of the transplanted L,M.l may have begun before 
the fall of Knossos, Tlicrc is evidence in favour of this 
in a vase found at Gurob by Petrie in the grave of the 
lady Makct, who lived In the reign of Tliothmes HI,® 
This vase does not seem to be of Cretan, but of main¬ 
land Mycenaean tj-pe, but at the same rime Its 
design of ivy-leaves is common in We take it 

therefore to he a specimen of the Mycenaean cran- 
sirion from L.M,1 to L.MdIL, Tlie Mycenaean or 
L,,M,[t| sivle may then have been devtdoping as earlv 
as 145a, whereat Knossos cannot have fallen riQ after 

* ioamifM, 7.WrS,,.XXXT, j>p. tiiKirnt Uiitary •/ 

lir ffnir p, 6c. 

* Sm p. ai. 

* Pn tiE, iUalmm, Kthum, atrd Gtini, PI. XXn, 4+. 
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that date. And it may not have falicn till after I400. 
But it U improbable that the catastrophe took place 
very long after, otherwise L.MJl sherds wotiJd most 
probably have been found at TcU ei-Amarna, where 
they arc entirely absent. 

We seem ,thcn, □ ot to be j ust thed i n conti n uihgtospcaJc 
of the new styk as Minoan,^’ and calling it “ L,M. tl I 
ai alb That is so as legaids the greater part of the 
Greek world, but the Cretan pottery of the new si^le, 
the objects found with it, and the strata in which it is 
found, may still be caUed ** L.M.III.” 'Hie true 
L.M.III tvare of Crete diHiers somewhat from the true 
Mj^Tienacan ivarcs. And Cretan civULuitiDn, tliough 
fallen from its high estate, still preserves saincthing uf 
its national character, and may still be called Minoan. 

The Mycenaean ceramic style is, rougbly speaking, a 
degenerate form of L.M.I. The naturahstic designs 
of the preceding pedod are conventionaliacd into a 
bind of shorthand. The octopus, the triton>fshell, the 
flowers, progressively alter and degenerate in form ctll 
they arc hardly rccogmaable.' A new naturalistic 
design of birds, shewn nut Hying but picking up worms 
or seeds from the ground, appears, which it chaoc- 
teristic of Crete, and passed thence to Philistia or 
Palestine tvith the Cretan Philistine invaders at the 
beginning of the twelfth century.* Among the forms 
the 5Mjf/httfnn/'(Fig. 29, 3) and art Arioj-sluipc which we 
have already seen in the “ Maket-vase” (p. tor), are 
the most notable survivors; while a new “ champagne- 
glass balyx-form appears, which Mr. Porsdyke thinks 
is derived from the Minyan goblet (see p. Sy) ;» it 

■ See the llluitntkini in £. H. f'lAti, Pfferaut^ Art ij CVi-tr, pp. 
4a“+S- 

»^ rp. +!, «o<S. 

• Tili* 4^11 H pralyibly paimctted tiar ITlttlsc " cliAnipipfiw 
tfftnta dki:^irerfJ by HugftitU it Cartbctnufj {iMmifr. L*rid. 

Jjo, =4, 1714). 
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is per)iaps of jiU the most characicristic form o^ this 
period; and ii sp^tally typical of the lal^^ vases 
(Figs, 31; 37,1). Mr. Forsdykchas 
I pointed out to me that in its earlier 
forms it is without decoration,like its 
Minyan prototypes j iatcr wc see, 
besides octopodb and other Mycen¬ 
aean designs 0(11 the body of the vase, 
a row of hands round the sttini,iv lilch 
1 - It . ^ consider to represent in all prob- 

ihehormmtal autingsof the 
with wcnr|tm Mmyai) goblei-fft-ciTi* A new form is 
dttluTv; fittm Curinw,. a smjill amphora {Fi^^ ^^2)^ often vvitli 

t SrifuA J/b- j„' £ ' “ , t ■ t 

a design ot concentric circles tvhich 
forcs^dowa later Cyprian patterns. 
The designs, though conventional, axe still good, and 
the colour of the gUac^paini fine. VVe have not yet 
reached the period of decadence. 

Before it began Mycenaean art 
rested in a state of immobillry 
for some two centuries. Dur¬ 
ing this period, though pottery 
altered, in Crete at least ilie 
moddf 3 Implied by the great 
period of Ktiosskin art weresriil i 
fallowed. This we sec from flic I 
graves at Z.ifer Papoura, dis¬ 
covered by Sir Arthur Evans,' 
which hjve yielded most in- 
leresrtng temains of the fom^ 
teenth century b,c. Though 
knoisos was destroyed and "' 1 *^ 

abandoned except for a short Mfinituicirtici. Cj-pfui. 
period of partial re-occupauoii, the local prinen could 
still possess good ob^ectiof art, and could be buried with 
them with a certain amount of funerary state. The 

• PnkhMit ^ KmtiHf p. t 
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potteiy sluiws it» connexion with that of L.jVUl, thus 
dJiTcring from Mj-ccauean. ware found cbewhcrc, and 
hnc bronze v%&es and inlaid swords (oue with a natural- 
istic engraving of wild ^oats and UoiiB; 105) arc 

closely reminiscent of the older and finer objects of rhe 
same class. We do not find in the Zafer Papoura pottery 
the decadent forms of naturalistic objects wmch we 




t'lc, JJ.—Cjjrti f Flii, Cyprm i l*ie >J)we«4ntii Jtnttf 

^T)«!cmeiii> with chiriol ilcfiea. Kn»U Ellk«BL 

Staff 1. fifuiii Staff 1 . 

have noted above; they are at fint characteristic of the 
mainland and island pottery. 

The Aegean pottery from Cyprni seems to belong to 
two distinct periods, an earlier and a later. The fine 
faience rliytons from Enicdmi. in the Biidsh Museum 
(PL XXlI), arc of course early, of good “Minoan** 
neriod. Tlut in the form of a horsc^s head is especially 
□cautiful. Though much of the ordinary pottery is 
quite good of its Jund, resembling that of lalysos (Figs. 
31, 32, 33), and no doubt contemporary with It, there 
are also many bto-h'lyccnaean vases (krat/rf), uanalljr 
large and perhap used for cremation-burials, which are 
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extremely dccddcttt in form ancLdccurxtiott^tviiK mo- 
lira oiten derived from the chariot-vase frcscoci of 
nuiinbtid palaces 34« 3?)< ^nch designs, with 

chariots, hoises. and human arc unknown to the 

great ceramic art of the Minoan age, A critical 
examination of these most interesting remains would 
occupy far more ^pace than b at my disposal in thb 
hookf and nothiiig more can be said than that in these 
graves we seem to be dealing with objects belonging to 



Fi«. 3L — Crete; Itirri-Qitp 


K(«J. 1I-—Cfpwi; Uie 

Isuift l^bkAnQst IRnfr^A 


two dbiinct periods, of svUich the earlier belongs to live 
beginning, tin* later to tire end, of the Tllycenaean age. 
'r^i the earlier objecis are all hdrlooms is hardly 
possible. 

The tombs of Enk6im mart the easternmost estenflion 
of tlic pure Alinoau-Mycenaean culture, Itecenl ex¬ 
cavations in Palestine have brought to light there 
temains of a sub~NIycenacaii art, whose pottery b 
dcimed L.M.ni, Ordinary Late-Mveenaean rljypAdi 
arc common, and besides the hird-aesijgu, which we 
Ipvc met at Palaikaitro (Fig. j6; see p. 103), tlic 
elongated rosette with triglypli in the centre, 
whidi b to characterbticaliy iVliniian (see Fig. 30, i), 
occurs at an ornament. 'I'hii pottery can only tie 
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assigned to the Philistines* who tradltionixli^ came 
from Kaphtof (?=Keftia), and am ccrtainlj identical 
with the Aegean-jVnaiolian Pulcsatha or Pulesfiti 
(Pelishum) who attacked Egypt at the heginning of 
the twelfth century.^ 

The Mycenaean scttieinctitsat Troy and in 'nieasaly. 
tvhich mark the non hem extension of Aegean culture 
St this titnej do not yield us a^ verj* remarkable results 
in ilie dornnin of pottery. Tne imported Mycenaean 
w'ares noiv for the first time seerc used alongside the 
native pottery in Thessaly* sshcrc at last the brontic- 
ustng culture of the Aegean had suppbntcd the native 
Neolithu: cisHlixatiun. But not until it liad itself 
readied the period of quiescence in development that 
presaged its d^cneration and downfall. 

Rdacinns witli the West certainly existed, though wc 
are dealing rather with the results of commercial in¬ 
fluence than of actual civilixatton when we find L.M. 
If! rases In Sidly. Bui l^nds testify rhai attempis at 
Cretan colonization in Sicily and Italy had been made 
in tlic days of rhe Mtnoan tnabssocnicy. !t is the fact 
that Mycenaean pottery' has been found in Measapia. 
Uutweean hardly find proof even of Aegean commerce, 
much Jc^s of colutuzation, at the far head of the 
Adriark in Uie vases found at 'IWcello* Arc not 
rlieic more probably Cretan pots brought bank as 
curiosities by some returned Venetian pTffpedit^rf? 

With rfac cnension of Mycenaean culture and art, 
itself originally Cretan and Minojti* over the whole 
Orccli w'orld, the great period of the Greek Bronze Age 
came tn an end, A common static civilization, inferiot 
in raosi respects to the splendid dynamic htinoan- 
Mveemtean culture of the nvo preceding centuries, 
maintained its equilibrium everywhere in Greece from 
about 1350 to 1350 n.c., when warlike convulsions 

' See Hall, XXXl (1909), p. ajj ff,-, MKAtmra, 
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brottf out in ihe Meditcrrajican which seriously 
;ii7cctcd the security even of Egjfpt, and brought to 
Greece derastation and the speedy de¬ 
cadence of her ancient civilkatlon. 

'the subject of the decadence of the 
Mlnoan-Mycenaean culture is toocom- 
plicatcd and our Icnowlcdgc too vagtic 
and too open to argument and varying 
opinions to be treated satisfactorily in 

W a short popular book. SuSicc it tossy 
that in ihepottctyof the period wc can 
roughly trace a decadence that pre¬ 
sumably set in in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury', and produced various local sub- 
^ ^ lycem can styles, which arc eventually 

Fia, of 

.vtynniicBii 4kL^Jigii tariy Iron Age. In the devdop- 
irnt/ri fkiitiwunh tuejit of tljjs thcy cxcrcised 1 voty grMt 
i uduen ce, and i n tlie s ucceeding “Proto- 
, ' ** ■ Corinthian” style of the dghth and the 

seventh centuries we see undoubted traces of the old 
Mycimacan ceramic art. The technique of vase*painii tig 
remains tlu; same ; the Miuoan tradition was never losi- 
from this chapieT we have seen how important a 
place the study of pottery takes 
m the rccouatruction of pre¬ 
historic Greek culture. Of all 
things, ^rhapa, pottery is the 
most indestructible, in spite of 
its being so easily breakable, for 
It can rarely be ground to pow- *»«' »±.«te nia»- 

dcr. The small slightly curved ““ 

j_____ i**. ' Ctmdr* Mamm, 

*htsfo has great resisting power; 

die earth cannot destroy tt, nor can it rust away, and it 
is never purposely carried off or melted down for the 
value of Its material, the fate that has attacked most of 
the worb of the Miuoan metahurgisis. Id this case 
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Uic ear tbcn mi lias sitrvived the braiten, and the humble 
potierj' vase Jia® been able to tdl us much as to the prob- 
able slupeand style of ihefflctaivass which it imitated. 
What the study of the milliom of sherds which the dtBt' 
heaps of Cretao palaces, in addition to the perfect or 
broi cen vases that the palace-rooms and tombs contain, 
has revealed tu us, wc have seen. 

Naturally, we have hitherto spoten only of the dis¬ 
tinctive styles of the finer pottery svbich Iwvc helped 



FtHv I piMUry cenKt fit Tttm Zarct 

OmTu rViifdicwr Stitft Jk 


iw so much to reconstruct I he stoiy of prehistoric 
Greek culture. But though the finer wares were 
certainly used for the most ordinary purposea, at all 
periods rough undecoratcdwa.ee (in L.M.III, usually 
red) was also used, and vve are beginning to be able to 
sort this out also. 'Fhe town-ruins ol Crete have 
proved verirable storehouses of the ordinary rough 
ware of everyday use, espccblly Goorrua. Rouleaux of 
small cups liavc been found, the ica-cupf ** of the 
ordinary htinoan Iiouschold, Baains, pans, saucepans, 
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and kettles are common, a particular farm of 
kcnle having cndeotly been popular (Fig, 39). The 
Minoahs used pottery for purposes for which we 
usually employ glass, wood, and metal. M in modem 
Eg^'pt, boxes and cupboards were made of pottery; 
besides kettles, fireboxes of bard clay, ccnscra (Fig. 40), 
lamps (Fig, 41). loom-wcjghts, and fishing'-weights of 
clay arc common; besides objects for tike manufacture 
of which we oimdves employ clay, such as gutters, 
drainpipes (Fig. 39,5), and oriefcs* Clay was ako used 
as well as stone to make moulds for tasting metal 
objects. 



4U—Crete; paitajr fr™ TiitiikiiAUo, 





CHAPTER V.—TOWNS, HOUSES, PALACES, 
FORTRESSES, ROADS, ETC. 


W E now turn to the buildings which were erected 
by the Aegeaus of the Sto&e and Bronze Ages, 
the ruins of which have proved to be such storehouses 
of relics of the an and civilization of their time, and have 
31 the same time of themselves given, us moderns such a 
deep impresaion of the power and complexity of the 
civilization that created them- Those of my rcadeti 
who have visited Knossos and Fhaistos, Mycenae, and 
Orchomcnoa, will not easily forget the impression of 
tremendous energy that they give. And, more than all 
the palaces of Crete, does the monumental ‘‘Treasury 
of Atreus” at Mycenae give this impression. The 
Treasury of Atreus is a relic of a civiltzatioii greater 
than that of the Incas and as great as that which pro¬ 
duced the temples of Luxor and KamaL These 
buildings are the witnesses of a dvilizatioa as great and 
as ordered as that of Egypt. The careful sanitary 
airangements of the Palace prove the same thing. 

And the development of great architecture was 
sudden—an affair, probably, of only some two or three 
centuries. The firs t stage of the Middle inoan period 
saw its development; in the second and third, 
probably, it reached its apogee. 

In Crete an Early NcoEthic house of stone was found 
at Magasa by Mr. Dawkins, with verj- rude pottery; 
and in a cave at a pbcc called Mtamu, aho in Crete, 
Signor Taramclli has found perhap the most primitive 
Ncolitliic deposit in Greece. At Knossos and Phabtoi 
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np Neplithic house-niins have been found, and it is 
probabie that the earliest population there lived in 
reed hats. The same may be said of the Cyclades, 
Judging by the remains of the Chalcolithic setiJement 
at Phylakopi; but at Pyrgos hi Paros remahu of stone 
houses have been found that seem to belong to a rather 
later period of the Cliakolithic Age, In the Pelopon- 
nese rude stone houses, the older of round, the younger 
of semt-oval ]?ian, have been discovered by Dorpfeld at 
Olympia, vvhich can justly be reprded as Neolithic, 
though they may be of comparatively late date (con¬ 
temporary with the Bronze Age), and similar oval 
hous« hat'e been found at Orchomcnos, Thc'Diessalian 
Neolithic: houses wxre of more developed plan, often 
well pianjicd, svkh rectangular rooms, but these are, 
of course, of late date. Tliese were probably the an¬ 
cestors of the Achaian palace* at Mycenae and Tiryns, 
and connected with the very early palace” of the 
same kind at Troy, We Live houses of the Third 
Early Minoan period at Vasiiiki in Crete,a building of 
o^i'al farm at iChamaCzi, also in Crete,* of the First 
Middle ^ftinoan period, and the interesting remains of 
the hirst and Second Cities at Phylakopi in Melos-* 'riie 
buildings of the first period at Phylakopi (Early Cy clad ic) 
arc smaU chambers built of small stones with cky for 
mortar, and covered by a sort of earthy plaster. ’ITiese 
buildings are only found here and there ; those of the 
second period arc grouped in regular complexes with 
narrow streets, formiiig a town, 'rhe streets were foot¬ 
ways, on an average one and a half metres wide. As all 
the rcHsfs have gone, it is most difficult to decide as re¬ 
gards the houses vs'hat svas covered and what was open 
court. The walls are often of mere rubble, sometimes 


* Seacu, D/pt, Arth. tJMit'. Pi, j, no, a t i-,i:i. 

» XA?lTlf^>e6roIv;^:r^ 'Ajix.. *906. p. iiS jf, PL IX, + j Noaci, 

(jNwfriJIrf Und Pji/tf/f tn ATwfji, p, ^ 

» PiyLthfi, pp. ss/- 
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of thin stone slabs laid mtich after the modeni “ header 
and streroher fashion. In one house the pui-log holes 
for the buiiding-scaffoMtng still remain. Tliey are 
pbeed much closer together than h usual in modern 
work. The chamben arc usually roughly rectangular 
in shape ; the doors had jambs formed of loug atone 
blocb. The method of roofing must be left to con'- 
jecture, but it is at least probable that it was much the 
same os the Aegean roof of to-day-^flai-topped, and 
formed of rafters across which are laid reeds, over 



rjQ, 4X—f liu Ilf ^1110 J iTOWtljL 

which 45 a layer of white cartL A low parapet sur¬ 
rounds the whole roof of the modem house, as the 
inliabitants deep on the roof in stunmer. One or two 
old pitbaria (oil-jars) with their bottoms knocked out 
serve as chimney-pots to let Out tlie smoke of the fires. 
After heavy rain has turned the earth roof-fioor into 
mud, the inhabitants turn out to roll it fiat again with 
an old piece of stone column or something of the same 
kind which serves as a roller, and the sun soon dries ii 
again. Wc may ima^ne the Sron^tc Age Mclians doing 
exactly the same thing. 
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Stone floors are founii occasionally; step, wdl-^:ut 
antof or doot'lambs, occasionally house-comers of 
ashlar ^sonry, and pottep^ drains. The whole house 
Was originally covered with plaster, no doubt gaily 
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scarlet nUJMO 

Fia. 4 J. ^FaielUiD nrodi:! <ri' ibo frnut of 4 ttniac ; IroM K n'tlririi 

CiMiu MttHtm. 1; 1. 

painted. Tlic early houses were probably of one 
storey only, but from a very curious discovery at 
Knossos wc Icnow that tv^o-stoiicd houses were usual 
^crc. 'ITiis is a series of small plaques of faience, 
which represent the fronts of small ^t-topped houses 
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with laige 6t[nare windows (Fig. 43),’ They shew ns 
that the Greek hooscs o£ the Bronr-e Age were probably 
very like those of moderD Greece, and quite as ugly 1 



Fhfl; 44.^rjK£i qF Coiiriili it^urmnh^ 


Sun-dried brick was used then as now, w we see at 
Goumia. A description of Goumiip a town of the First 
Late Miujoan. period (Plan, Fig. 44), would be very little 
■ S.S.J. VIFI, FEp. 8, f (ff. ij, ij), 
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liiffereut from ihjtr already given of PfiyLkcpL The 
same narrow way®, paved witJi snuU buuldm^ tUe same 
coinplf»ca t*f rectangular houses in which it is difficult 
to distinguish mxsms from yards. Here and there is a 
pUlired room—an advance in architecture; the pillars 
were necessary to cany the beams on which rested the 
upper floor, now nsuah These pillars are usually of 
stone and square, but in later houses round stone bases 
are fttund on which no doubt rested light wooden 
pilLrs, an idea probably borrowed from Egj’pt; the 
NlitLoan bases arc exactly like those commonly found in 
an dent Eg^q^tian house-ruim. Wooden beams were 
often u»ed in wall-construction to strengthen the 
rubble, which was covered externally with tiie usual 
hard brick earth or plaster. Ashlar masoniy is only 
found in the walls ot the “ Palace,” the princely or 
official building which occupied, the highest and most 
iropomm place in the town (PI, XL 2). Even this 
good Slone-work w-as covered with plaster. 

The impression which this Minoau Pompeii gives (PU, 
XXII] ; XI, 2) Is that h is just the same as a modem 
Cretan village, on a smaller scale, h has the same 
tortuous ways, but less than half as wide. The laden 
boiti that scramble up the stony streets of the modem 
viPageof Kavousi, not far off, cannot have pa^d along 
the streets of Goumii ; the ancient ways were wide 
enough only for foot passengers. Beasts must have 
been unladen outside the town. And the houses may 
have been higher than the one, or at most two storied, 
hovels of the modem Cretan villugcrs. Otherwuc ilie 
effect must have been much the same. The houses 
were built haphazard upon the naked rock, the “ hare 
bones of earth,” just at they are now ; they were built 
on, sharp slopes jmt at they are now, so that b building 
may shew but one storey in front And three at the bftcL 
But even'ching U tmallcr than it is to-day ; the man of 
iJljt time seems to have needed less space than be dewa 
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noiv. Ai tie island fahing^viUagt: nof far from 

Gamniif the rooms jud strcet$ are exEraordirtarily 
small* Tlicj^go straight down, loo^ to the edge of the 
tiny harbour^ with no cjuay of any kind; the and 
streers must Iiave descended sharply into the soa (PL 
XII, 2).^ There is go room m which, in our ibog phru^ 
“ to swing a cat ”; everything is curtoufily cramped 
anti conitGed. 

It ii otherwise with the great palaces whicJi the 
Minoan architects could build for the princes, while the 
vulgar had to be content with the tiny abodes we have 
descii bed, If the small rowns were in ore era mped than 
the most confined of European mediaeval cities, the 

F alacca could be almost as spaciousas tlie buildings of the 
talian Renaissance. Small rooms there arc in plenty, 
but there areaho fine and lofty chambers, and above all 
broad stairways designed on the grandcar scale. 

Yet the great palaces are dirccrly developed from the 
smoll-roomcd houses of the towns. The same methods 
of comtruciion arc employed in both ^ the same rubble 
tvalia faced with plaster, the same use of wooden beams 
to stTEngthen ihc construction and bear ihe flat roofs. 
But the occasional use of ashlar to fii a corner firmly 
has become a regular use for the facing of walls, and 
the occiisiunal small pillars in the centre of rooms have 
become great pillars, often ranked in colonnades. One 
sees a transition from humble house to mighty palace in 
t he a mall building on the top of the town-hill of Goumia 
which is usually dignified with the name of ”palace ” 
(PL XI, a). Here we find ashlar walls on fine foundation 
blocks, a little colonnade, and an open space tvith an 
tttirs. which is a small edition of the great courts of 
KniKtos and Phatstos. 'fhe Gonrnia ‘^palace ** is no 
doubt a small local initiation of the great palaces. 
There were doubtless tnan^ such ; each local chieftain 
would have his little VcrsaJlcs, and so in each town the 
Rftidfnz. of ihe (or rather StaJtJ!Jvr^t, 
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Bwrggraf)tosi: amid and ;tbovc idic homes of his subjects. 
*rhe great ovcr-ldnigs at Knossos or Fhaistcis^ however, 

f mt more distance between thtmseives and »hri r undcr- 
ings. Originally Knossos was probably much lite 
Gaumiit, a town surmounted by the prinedy abode. 
But early in Cretan history^ wlicn wedch and power 
lud begQD to come to Knossian princes, the common 
folk wen; banished from the hUl, the towm was de¬ 
molished, and the whole site occupied by a new palace. 
Tlie Tosvnstoen found now* abodes on the slopes near by, 
where some of their houses were discos*crcd by Mr, 
Hogarth.* The same thing seems to have happened at 
PltaisTOS, though at Magia Triada the palace was 
probably an entirely new foundation,* Ai Knosscs 
the whole top of the town-hiU was apparently razed 
oB to make the great Hat space wiuch is occupied 
by the broad open inner court of the palace, the maga¬ 
zines which were the edbrs- of a building above 
them which has long difiappeared, and the outer 
court which Sir Arthur Evans has called the Dancing- 
ihxjr of Ariadne, Had Goumii ever become tfic home 
of powerful princes, the same thing might have 
happened there. As it was, the chief of Goumii was 
only tible to remodel his small house in the Knosdian 
style. 

The building of the great palaces is to be ascribed, as 
we luvu said, in all probability io the Second Middle 
Minoan period. Of this age we liave at Phoi^tos im¬ 
portant ciisting remaijrs, and at Knossos the earlier 
worlr is often found incorporated with that of the Late 
Miuoan age, from svhich it is difhcult to disentangle it. 
The older work is really the finer of the two. It is 
belter, and it is greater in conception and in execution. 
Part at least of the magnificent " Stepped Theatral 

■ S.^.A. \^|. p, 71Q 

* *nt Kruimi ind riuistoi shovr iliac 

iwn utm wc^ ifib^bn inwm frmn the tariLeit pedi>ili p. 4I). 
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Area at PliaUtos (P), IX, 2) is of ilic earlier age, as are 
■iiso ijic walls and columns of the NuniiGatc at Knouos. 
The mab outlines of the Knoisian palace are no doubt 
Middle Minoxsn* The later builders eUborated the 
wonderful complex of passiages, cfiambcrs^ iitid 
ways on the *a 3 tem dope of the bill, descepding to the 
kairaiof streani (Fig. 45, 2). But even here the finest 
uiing—thegrand fairway leading from the lower rooms 
to the inner conn above on the top of the liiB—mav ivelJ 
be Middle Minoan. But we fee) that long uae and occu* 
patjoii hasaliered, twisted and eta bora ted an odgmalli' 
simpler into a more complex plan. The later builders 
made KnossostheLabjTinth, And liagiaTriada, which 
« of the Fmt Late Minoan period, resembles Knossos 
in some ways more than does Phabtw, which has pri?- 
served more of the Middle Minoan simplicity of plan, 
though there also the greater part nf the existing re- 
m^tis is Late Minoan. It is caster at Phaistos to decide 
definitely what is Middle Minoan and what is Late 
Mmoan, The great upper court at Phaistos is built 
over ihc IMtddl? Minuiio nrugarfnes,. and in front of 
part of the great stainvay arc Middle Minoan rooms 
which were filled up with a sort of beton or concrete of 
lime, day, and stones (called by the diggem 

when the theatral area was remodelled. At 
™gia rriada too. there were Middle MinteiQ cocstruC" 
tions before the palace tvas buik, but tvecannot say that 
^cre had been a regular palace there before the Late 
Minoan building. 

'ITiq main characteristics of Minoan pabce-con- 
^^'^rion Were the central courts, the fine broad stair¬ 
ways of low Ttcad (the easiest stairways that ever one 
mounted^ open coJumned ponicos, walls of rubble or 
of great none blocks, set in a light clay mortar and 
plastered Of faced with thin slabs of gypsum, passages 
pved with the same thin slabs of gypsum, pilaaier- 
bases, of the same gypsum^ of double-T shape, round 
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j,iIlLr bates often of variegated marble, the charac¬ 
teristic Ughi-welU, the careful draiuige-sysicm, and 
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the curious sunlcen chambers, approached by ateps, 
which used to be regarded aa baths (though it ia pretty 
cerrain that they were nothing of the kind), and the long 
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nu^iines or cells rs. The roof b were undo ubrcdJy i 3 a t, 
and the biuldings of rwo, three* or more storied. This 
is proved not only by the lit lie repre&cntAtiood of houses 
already mcDtioned I 15 )*and by frescoes which shew 
ladies at windiTws or in. a loggb on an upper storey, but 
also by the peculiar device of the light-well, wliich 
could only be needed in a cotspli^x of many-atoded 
buildings to give light to the inner rooms of inter- 
mediaie and lower floors. It was as much needed as it 
is in modem '* llats ” or olhee-bui]dings, and wholly 
distlngmshes the Cretan pabces from the bter 
" Homeric ” pabces of the mainland, which were low 
buildings needing no such device. On a bilbidcT as at 
Knossos, a Minoan pabce must have looked very like a 
Tibetan bmassery, or to come nearer home, a modern 
Greek monastery, though probably the mass of buiJd- 
ingl was not quite so regubr in outline. Fo&sibly in 
pbcca it lookfAl very like an ordinary hillside vilbge 
such as one sees now in Crete, with the flat roof of one 
chamber forming a small court in front of the loggia or 
portico of a more recessed chamber of the next storey, 
hut with large square windoivs, perhaps ** gbzed ” with 
talc, and ivith open foggbs. instead of mere slits for the 
admission of air and light. In other pbces the facade 
mav have risen straight up in many storii^ as bbniJy 
3 Dii as boldly to the sly as docs that of jIic Simopetra 
motvasicry on Mount Athos. The whole will have 
hecji covered with gaily paihred plaetcr. 

'Hie windows will have been rectangubr, at has been 
said, as were also the porticoes. The antM or pilasters 
of these were straight, as were also their architraves. 
The typical ** Egyptian form of door, with its jambs 
leaning slightly towards each other, so that the door ie 
wider at bottom than at top, though usual In tombs, 
seems to have been unusual m house-constrnctlQn. 
Arched or ogival doors were unlno^vn. On the double- 
T pibster-bases of g^-psum, already mentioned, the 
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Stone ant/u were f:tct'U ivitli wood, and clictc w'se 
possibly 3 wooden tbrcfhold as wdl, and wooden duors^j 
ito doubt often plated iviih brou7«e, which have long 
ditappeared. The pillars wdiitih bore the roofs of 
chambers, loggLis, and stairways were often of a 
characteristic^iinoai] forin^ round and Increasing 
regularly in girth tow’ards the capital, which was of 
simple form, comb ting of a bulging torus surmounted 
by a soiurc flat cap. At Knossos these were usuaiiy 
painted red, sometimes perhaps blue as well, and no 
doubt columns esiEtcd which have now disappeared 
which had spiral and zigrag decoration, painted or 
carved, lilce tJic t^vo great half-pitlars of the same type 
which decorated the door of the gtear tomb called the 
Treasnrv of Atreus " at Mycenae, which are now in 
the British Museum (PL ’V'}* 

Other pillars of the same type no doubt had capitals 
lilcc that shewn in the frescoes and in the famous pillar 
of theGate of the Lions at Myctiiuc(F].II, i]i,consisting 
of what looks like a row of three or four round balks of 
timber pbced crosswise over the top of the pillar. 
Tliese columns did not always have my bases at all; 
the round marble bases often found in the rooms 
probably carried square wooden pillars. Side by side 
with these typical columns plain square static pillars 
were also used, sometimes monolithic, more usually of 
two or three blocks, the bottom one sometimes in one 
piece with the paving block from which tlie column 
rises, a mode of comttuciion a tso found in F.gypi For 
great coloniiadcs these square pillars seem to have been 
preferred, and it h possible that b the pabces they arc 
often older than the round form. 

The central feature of the Minoan palace was the 
Great Court, the Binitfnhv/, open to ihc sky, round 
wlilch the bunding was erected. This again makes a 
difference from the Homeric " pabce, which had its 
1 yjtj„ XXV (1005X p- 355 i L p* ' 07 - 
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uvXq in from, without buildings around it. llu: 
Minoan court at Kn(iSj 06 occupied the razed apex of the 
old town-mound (p. 1 lo). 'liter e was also an outer court 
or terrace beyond Uie buildings on one sidc^ and with 
tlm was cutinectcd the curious triangular “ Stepped 
Theatral Area" (Pl.VIII,2),whiehvb'c should be inrii tied 
10 regard as a grand entrance to the palace rather thin 
as a place for gladiatorial shows,, for which it seems too 
small, though its distant resemblance to a Greek theatre, 
of which it has been regarded as the prototype, may be 
granted. 

The side of the palace ([we ate here describing 
Knossrjs rather than Fbaistos) between the Inner and 
the Outer Courts seems to have been the more public 
one, and contiincd the semi-public rooms and offices^ 
built above the long roivs of magazines or ccUaw, 
These were hidden behind a line stone wall, probably 
blank in its losver storey (that of the magazines) and 
painted with frescoes. The magazmes cotitained the 
stores of oil, wirtc, and grain, tn the great j>ithoi or 
Store-vases of pottery which are among the most re¬ 
markable remains at Knossos (PU. Vtli, i ; XX\\ i). 
One of them ia in the British Museum (p. 26), In the 
Hoorsof iheniagazmcsand that of the long parage at the 
back were contrived the “safe-depoaits" which hdd the 
vjluahlcfiof the palace: small rectangular sunken pits, 
faced with‘lone slabs. These are knotvn by the nimeof 
tLun'XXmr given ilicm by the diggers. The storey above 
the magazines and pasage (which must have been abso¬ 
lutely dark) may have been occupied by the more 
public rooms of the buiMing; it has entirely dis¬ 
appeared, as here, on the top of the bill, before excava¬ 
tion the earth barely covered the lower courses of the 
walls of the magazine. At the back of the passage, 
which is the centre of the building on this side, certain 
scmi-pubilc rooms faced on. to the central court, and 
among them is a room which may have been a son of 
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audtcnce-cha.mberT tvith .1 istonc chair of rcmarJcablc 
form occupying ilic central positloa against ihe wall, 
mth on either side of It a low stone bencht the seats of 
tite prince and Ms counsellors (PL XXVIL ■ )• Opposite 
the throoe descend the steps of a sunken space, under 
the same roof as the andtcncc-chaniLcr, which was 


formerly regarded as a bath^ but may be, os Professor 
Menso has suggested (p. ia6}, a sanctuary. The walls 
uf the audiencc-chamber behind the throne arefrescoed 
with a scene of gryphons hunting. 

On the opposite side of the inner court U the great 
eomplea of tlie more private portion gf thcjsalace, 
descen ci Ing the hill towards the jcivcr (Fig. $}. Tnis ?vas 
the abode of the prince, with its grand stalrciise, and its 
stalely chambers, the ** hlall of the Double Aics,*’ the 
** QueenV Megaron,” and the rest. Whctiicr we are to 
assume 3 division between a men's and a wotnen'a 


quarter, separated by the crooked “dog’s-lcg corridor,'’ 
nr iiui, is uncertain. Is a chamber the stone blocks of 
which are distinctively marked with the incised sign 
tltal looks like a distaff to be regarded as devoted to the 
ivomenkind 1 It is impossible to say, though it is 
prubablc enough that the women had a quarter of 
their own. 

It is.in this portion of the Palace that we hndaomeof 
the most JujeuHous arrangements. The beautiful walL 
slabs and pavements of gypsum and the pillar-ba$cs of 
marble a re mostly here, though it is probjblu that these 
themselves were largely concealed by ptaster; tlic 
ancienu had little of our hive for the beauty of stone 
ttnpaintcd. Here, too, are the rcmarLible sanitary 
arrangements which have so struck modem nbservers 
(see Fig, 3^ 5; Fig. p&); the closet with m seat 
and carefully'^ontrived drain, and the runnch which 
carried superfluous ivatcr by a scrips .of scientifically- 
defignrd gutters along the side of u niany-angled stair- 

svav down the hilUide. Hut there is no bath like 

« 
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that 31 Tifyns, a real bath-chambcr with a single 
iiiighi}r slab *f porphyry as its floor, in one comer 
of which h the escape-hoie for the n-atcr. The 
K-Qossian princes seem to have used pottery baths in 
the ordinary rooms ; one was found in the " Queen’s 
Mfigaron.” The su^en chambers with steps leadirig 
down to them, which have already been described 
(there U another, Hner than that in the Audience Hall, 
near the llieatra] Area at the north end of the Palace), 
cannot have been baths, as there is no escape for the 
water, and, as Dr. Mosso has pointed out, the gypsum- 
slabs with which they were faced and ftoored would 
have been spoilt and disintegrated by w-ater.^ 

At the north end of this part o£ the Palace lay 
probably the kitchens arid other domestic oSiccs, with 
pattc^'drains and sinks, oil-presses, and grot fitboi 
containing the oil and wine for the immedtate necdi of 
the inlubitants. Here, too, are certain deep square 
pits which have been regarded 2 i$ublifttftoT dungeons, 
whether rightly or not it is impossible to say. Another 
view would be that they arc what in a mediaeval castle 
would be called garderebtSf that is to my deep pit- 
privies. A most interesting fact with regard to these 
pits has just been discovered by Sir Arthur Evans (1915) 
and that is that they seem to be in a strong-wallcd 
portion of the Palace, a sort of keep or BurgfrUdtAnA. 
that brings us to the question of the fonllication of the 
Palace, at tlie great North Gate, hard by. 

Thc^ North Gate, which is of Middle Minoan 
date, h of very solid construction, and would have 
served ve^ well for purposes of defence. It is, 
however, doubtful whether it was primarily intended 
to be a defensible gate. Outside it is a big portico of 
squarc columns, also of early date, and it would stem 
that its massiveness is merely a trail of Middle Minoan 
architecture, and has no military signiircanee. Later on 
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\ti very wideness and fineness was found in some way 
diMdvant3ge4>us. and it was narrowed perhaps for 
mtlttary reasons by a iMtil of its original width. It 
do« not look, then, as if, when this gate was originally 
desired, hostile attack was much feared by the builders 
of Knossos. And we do not find anything that looks 
much like fortification cither at Phalstos or Hagla 
Triada. Tlie difference from Tiryns or Mycenae, with 
their “^Semites ” and bastions, is indeed great. An 
interesting comparison has been made between the 
supposed unfonificd character of the Cretan palace? 
and (he absence of inland fortifications in England. 
JBoth island-powers, commanding the narrow seas in 
their vicinity with their ships, and, “ encompassed by 
the inTiolatesea,” needed " no tosvers along the steep ” 
to guard their pahices and cities. But the men of con¬ 
tinental Greece had to guard against invaders from 
the North, Just as France lias to ward herself agamsi 
Germany and Germany against Russia; and so they 
fortified their towns and palaces. 

TOi is a very pretty comparison, and, for the great 
period of the Mtnoan thalassocracy, it probably is an 
apt one. This period I take to be the Third Middle 
Minoan raihc:r than the Second Late Minoan period, 
which may well have been in reality an, age of com- 
patativc political weakness and loss of empire. Under 
the later princes fortificarions were probably needed, 
though perhaps were not alvsuys supphetl, owing to lack 
of knowledge and blind cocfioencc ; the result we may 
see in the sack of Knossos. We may perhaps ascribe the 
narrowing of the Nortli Gate to an attempt at pro¬ 
tection made at the eleventh hour. The keep—if it is 
one—that Sir Arthur Evans has newly found, is probably 
very early, and antedates the great period of building. 
Tliat it miglit w'til do. England has not always been 
unfortified. In the Middle Ages it possessed as many 
inland fortresses as any country in Europe, except. 
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perhapi, Germany* Pri^’ati: war, civil war, Scottish 
and W^h incursifme rendered them ncce$sar}'. Si> 
alflo in Crete before a cetirral power was hrrtiiy fised ai 
Knossos (In the Middle Mittoan period^ as 1 belic^'e), 
fortified walls would be rendered necessary by in¬ 
testinal feuds, and we may imagine that the earliest 
towns and royal seats were walled. So that Knossos 
may iiavc possessed its leep before the top of the iiiU 
was razed to mabe room for the Palace. 1 Jiis keep was 
then destroyed down to its lower courses, which were 
covered up and built into the new erections. 7'he big 
design and fine sionework of the new style as sec it 
in the North Gate was a modem modification, a 
civilized adaptation, of the old mlUtaTy style of build¬ 
ing. The hiiddle Minoan North Gate would bear the 
same rdatiun to an old fortification-gate as an English 
house-gate of the Renaissaiice-TudoT style bears to one 
of the Norman or Edwardian periods, 'ITiia is hy¬ 
pothesis, but it is probable enough. That Knossos was 
fortified in the Early Minoan period Is rendered prob¬ 
able by tlie discovery of a vast early well at the south 
end of the hill. Such a well would have been un¬ 
necessary if the land had been altogether peaceful and 
it* hills unfortified. The stream was handy outside the 
back-door. ,4nd there was probably more water in the 
Kairatos then than there is now. 

TTiese arc speculations to which one is Inevitably led 
by the initial speculation as to the cause of the ap- 

K Ttntiy unfortified character of the Cretan palaces. 

o doubt the early town-w’alJs were not of any very 
^rcat size or itrength ; wc ha ve no Trojan ravelins or 
riiynlhian casemates^ in Crete, or, at any rate, none 

* nvcre not ijCtiitUjr intenddj 

pm^€ma oi defence, n rhejf ixe simpl/ the cdlm or miijpdnet of the 
Fil^. But file ?ait die ni the m/tm tt»ch ibc hu^c b43tii>ai| and the 
^kppiidoti at the camnct-mfi *hew tSut Tiijtm wm tcaMr a fonm* 
M tiftfl a I police. 
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extent* Sucli ioritrtdiioos as those at Tiij'cs (on 
whlchMe liter) we believe to be the svork of the ^liddle 
Minoan from Crete, who was compelled tt> build a 
strong burgh when he landed at Nauplia, and built it 
to defy not the native enemy alone, Wt Time itself. 
At Troy the local conditions no doubt: necessitated a 
very early devdopment of foniiication, aided probably 
by inowledgt: of the ait of earth-embankment brought 
through Autulia from Syria and Babylon, 

Knossos was then probably unfortified in the ll-III 
Middle and I-II Late Minoan periods. Its surround¬ 
ings were then no doubt much the same as they are 
now: groves of olive and carob, fields of wheat and 
hill slopes covered with vint^, with here and there a 
country-house standing out from among the trees or a 
village crowning a hifi-top. Stone-flagged paths led 
from the Palace in various directions to outer groups of 
buildings; along one, which goes to the smaller 
*' VVestem Palace,” we can walk to-day, but, naturally, 
at the bottom of a cutting eight or nine feet deep. In 
the Western Palace we find the same conmlex of build¬ 
ings in the same style. To tlic “ Ropl Villa ” on tlie 
Kalratot^lopc.no doubt a formal path also led. In this 
WT have a vcr>‘ good example of a small complete 
MinOim building of luxurious character; a royal 
summer-house, in fact. Sir Arthur Evans has drawn an. 
interesting comparison between its pbn and that of the 
Roman basilica. 

We have described Knossos fully, as it is the most 
famous and mmt characteristic of the Cretan pakccs. 

I ts arrangements arc generally Paralleled at Phajs los. At 
HagliTnada there is a great colonnaded court W'hich the 
Italian excavators have called the /Igora (PI. X. i). 

At Hagia 'I'riada also there is 3 new phenomenon, 
which xve have not met tvith ai Knossos or Phahtos. 
In the Late Myceiucaii age, when the Pabce was per- 
hap already ruined, a new bniiding ivas pbeed on the 
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top of part of it (PI. A, ThL ti 3 rectaij/fubir 
hp 03 « with a. ccarral liall and at oithcr end in mtechara- 
bci, UImj iJte pndmos and opisthHomat of 1 Hellenic 
tem pie. The presence of the optjthodomtu di ffcrcntkte^ 
it from the "Homeric” paLiccsof Tirynsind Mpeeme, 
which otherwifie it re^embics. B u t we can jiard ly re fuse 
to reco^nlie in it a building of this Homeric tvpc, w'ith 
the iddition of a chamber in reir of the mtgaron. 11 is 
the soIiuTy Cretan esampic of the later type of palace 
which, we find in Greece, since a supposed builditig of 
the same kind at Goutnii' docs not seem to be really of 
this type. We may regard it as a building erected by 
the conquerors from the mainland, who in the 'Hurd 
l^ite^Minoan period ins'adcd Crete, overthrew the pre“ 
dominance of Knossos, and brought with them their 
own style of architecture. 

How, then, do thtae Uxer mainland palaces differ 
from those of Crete f Before the Cretan conquerors 
came to Tijyns the low hill was inhabited. Remains of 
a very early circoLtr building have lately been found, a 
sort of watch-tower probably, alot>r which were primi¬ 
tive graves with crouched burials. Then the Cretans 
at the end of the Middle Minoan period erected upon 
the hill (which, low as it is, dominates the whole of^e 
flat land around) a palace of their own tj pe. Remains 
of the oldest palace have lately been discovered.* Later 
on, when admixture with the mainland Greeks had 
modified the ideas of the foreign princes of the land, 
mother palace was built withm the shell of the old 
strong walls of the Kyilopcs, the central feature of 
which was a building of the typical northern (or 
“Homeric style”) with a tower-gate or pfepyWam 
standing free m front of a square open coort or auld, 
which gave access to the royal hall, With its 

us -poiioMot^ and its fuyapof of regular Homeric 

’ OtLHAifii.yjlrrf. Jttb, Imr^ I9ta, p, jS 

* RcDiTcwAuaTi, II. 
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type {Hg, ^7), Bui this Homtric pa bcc tioes mat stand 
alone,as ti does at Mycenae and at Hagia Triada. It is 
surrounded by an irregubr complex of halls, cbambcrF, 
and passages which at once remiTid us of the Cretan 
palaces. In the Third City at Phykkopt in Melos we 
find a simibr arrangement; and Achalan with 

these Cretan^looking outbtiildings. A similar, much 
older, pakce at Troy has adjoinmg buildings, but not of 
the same character. These buildings at Tirym used to 
be called the gynAtkfion^ the womcn^s quarters of the 
Palace, Tliey may have been used for this purpose. 
The fact that both there and at Phybkopi there Is no 
direct communication between them and the myupWf, 
and that at Tityns there is In them a smaller edition of 
the brger and p.rfapo¥ is in favour of this view. 
But it is at least probable that at both places the more 
complex ourbuUdings are a sundval of the old Cretan 
style of palace^builditig, and that these two palaces are 
therefore combinations of the two stj'lcs. Certainly, 
however un-Cretan the plan of the two taegara at 
Tirym, with their halls, may be, the whole style of con- 
fitruedon is thoroughly Cretan, with its gypsum wall- 
lining, its fine stone paving, and so forth. The Cretans 
taught the Northern Greeks how to bmid pa bees, 
though the Northerners liked their own pbn to be 
followed. 

^’his plan, that of the “ Homeric House,” was native 
to Nor^ern Greece, We find it first in the chiefs" 
houses In the ThessaBan Neolithic sites. The chief 
characteristics tluit differentiate it from the Cretan 
pa bee are its smallness, simplicity, and its loivness. 
The megar&H probably had but one storey. Its roof 
was supported^ by beams resting on four simple 
colunmi. And In Its centre was the large, open hearth, 
unknown in Crete. Thu presence of this hearth 
testifies to the Northern origin of this type of house. 
In warmer Crete tt was not necessary. The smoke of it 
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must have escaped through a hole in the roof, which 
may have been open or protected bjr an over-roof or 
cap, open at the sides. This is the type of house which 
the Achaian heroes of the Iliad inhabited^ and it is 
of AcHaiau ^Thessalian) origin, whether its builders 
were Cretans working for the later Achaian masters of 
tile land, or, more probably, the “ Achahzed ” lonlatis, 
ruled by princes of Cretan origin, who inhabited the 
valley of the Inachos in the Late hiyccnacan pciiod, 
corresponding to the ‘Third Late Minoan period in 
Greece. 

This palace was not built so very long after the later 
ponions of Knossos and Phaistoa. The style of its 
building and its decoration with frescoes of Cretan type 
shews this, ^’he newly-discovered patntiiigs of the 
boar-hunt belong, probably, to a later decoration of 
the old palace, as does also, probably, that of the man 
leaping over the bull, discovered by Schliemann, which 
U lO very Cretan in character (though perhaps of local 
iiTtrlLmanship). These frescoes must be regarded as 
early Late A'lyeenacau ” or L.At.III: their style in 
many ways resembles that of the Hagia Triada sarco¬ 
phagus (p. 172 Wc cannot place the second, or 
“ A^aian ” palace, with its fx^upw^ later than the four¬ 
teenth or thirteenth century B.c. And the simibr hall 
at Mycenae ts no doubt of the same date. So we see 
that the northern type of building came into its own 
only three centuries, probably, after the Cretan came 
to the ArgCtUd, The Trojan palace is much earlier, as 
it dates from the Early Minoau period, and this may 
give rise to the speculation whether the “ Homeric 
House was not introduced into Northern Greece by 
the users of the “ Minyan “ potrery (closely related to 
that of Troy), who came into the land before the 
Minoans (see p. 88). 

We now turn to the fortification of the mainland 
palaces. The ** casemates " of Tir)‘ns (PI. ATI, z) are 
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well-known, but it b highly' prob»hlc that they were 
not intended for military purpoistis, but were simply 
the Palace magazine^. They were placed inside the 
outer wall of the palace as ai Knossos, but w'hcrcas at 
Kjkjssc^ this wall u simply a fine tvall built for archi¬ 
tectural cfTeci, 31 Tirj'm « is a great one built for 
military reasons- At Knosfos we have an Elizabethan 
castle, at Tiryns an Edwardian one- And whereas at 
Knossos the magazines arc behind the wall, at Tiryns 
they arc within it, placed in its thickness, so to speak, 
'llic stones of svhichthis wall is built are enormous, and 
are only roughly shaped, insccact of finely cut as at 
Enossos. But they were not piled irregularly on top 
of one another, as they seem to be now; they were 
Lid In a bed of mortar in regular Minoan fashion, and 
probably tJic whole face of the walls was coveted with 
plaster, so iltat they presented an even front. The 
thickness of the walls svas equally enormous ; in places 
they are from 23 to 16 feet thick. This fact, and the 
way in tvhich they arc disposed, with intcnul passages, 
siajrwap, and sally-porTs, shews that they were in¬ 
tended primarily for defence. The main gateway is 
obviously military. Ascending from the base of tlie 
walls by a tamp which is commanded by 3 huge 
bastion, one turns sharply round into a way ascending 
in the reverse direction, commanded by this bastion 
and by art inner wall. TTus brings us up to the actual 
doorway nf the castle, of svhich the huge threshold and 
jambs of hard breccia still remain in position. One of 
the jambs is perfect and measures io 4 feet in height 
by 4^ feet in breadth. In the threshold are the boles 
for the pivots of the xwo great doors, no doubt of solid 
bronze or w'ood cased In bronze, which have long dis¬ 
appeared, These doors, like aD those in antiquity, 
swung not on hinges but on pivots. Each leaf had a 
projecting pivot at top and bottom on the side nearest 
the jamb, and in the threshold and architrave were 
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hoks to receive the pivots. One can see tlic arrange- 
merit iu the great bronze doors of tfic eleventh century» 
still in use, at Aacheti and Hildesheini in Germany. 

The tu'o leaves met in the middle of the threshold^ 
»nd were secured from being forced from outside not 
merdy by a lock (of tlds wc arc tin certain), but also by 
a grcui bar of bronze, or wooden beam, svhich was placed 
when needed on the inside across from one stone jamb 
to Buothcr. In the perfeer jamb may be seen the 
hole for the reception of this bar on that side (PL VI I, i)* 

Past this door the castle was not yet gained, lor the 
way continues between walls from w^hich the enemy 
Could be enSladed, and tlien another comer to be 
turned into the fr&pylatA of the “ Inner Courtyard," 
beyond which, after another right turn, arc the fnfy- 
la^a of the auU itself. 'ITiese fra^ylsfa, though not 
primarily military in character, were intended for de¬ 
fence a$ well as habitation. There is nothing like them 
at Rnossos, not even the North Gate is as “miUtary " 
51 i they must have been. 

One sees the purely warlitc nature of the wmUs of 
rirytis, and how the carefully devised protected way 
through diem differs from the perfectly straight and 
Mdcefuily colonnaded approach to the North Gate of 
Knoisos, which, like a Roman triumphal arch, though 
no doubt descended from military forebears, was itself 
of pittely “ architectural ” character, and had no 
militarv intention, though, like the Roman arches, it 
could DC adapted for defence if necessary, and no 
doubt ts'as hastily so adapted in the days of destruction, 
jmi as the Roman arches were in the iVtlddle Ages. 

At Mycenae a naturally more defensible position 
needed no such elaborate precautions as titosc at 
iryns. But here also the whole tnainu is fortified by 
a cotuinuoua wall. At the weak parr of the caatle- 
palace, where it had to be entered from the lower 
ground, the great Lion Gate, with its massive stones 
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(PL II, i)jshe%vs alt interest mg combinatLon of militarr 
use and architectural effect- VVe may compare it wkh 
an EngliUi cagtL: of the end of the fifteenth ccntiirY. 
It Stands midway between Tiryns and Kna^iios, as, let 
m sa)% Herstmoficeux stands midway between Harlech 
and Hampton Court- 

'^riie Lion Gate may wdi be later than the walls of 
Tiiyns^ though it may be doubted if it is very much 
later. The thoroughly Cretan design of the pillar {of 
the lyjf^ described on p. 123) between two riunpant 
lions AS supporters^ a design that actually occuie on 
Creran seal-stonest shews chac it was made by Cretans. 
The invaders who founded Tirjms no doubt reached 
and fortified Mycenae not long afterwards* llio 
current idea that ih^ Lion Gate is of much later daTer 
and was er^Kted at the time of a later xeacoration of 
the w:alk^ has never seemed to me to liave much evk 
denee to h% favour, and 1 am strongly inclined to 
adopt the conclusion that the gate is of die late 
Middle Minoan period. A later gate would hardly have 
been built with these enormous blocks. The stones, 
though welI-s<juarecL w^hich those of Tiryns arc not, 
would surely Lave been smaller in the Late Minoan or 

Mycenaean period, and more equal and regular in 
shape than they arc, l^tcr masonry would, in fact, be 
like that of the Treasuries,*^ or of lire walls of ihe 
Sixth City at Troy*^ 

The greater pari of the citadcLwalls are built of 
much rougher blocks than tiiosc of the gate; resembling 
those of Tlryns, but smaller, lids points also to a date 
noi long after that of the building of ’riryos* ’rhe true 
polygonal masonry w'hich h a ho found in the citadel- 
walls and in a great tower on the south side k, of 

* Thb hv:t mftKmiy b purely Cretan in dianetcr. We We ta 
Crete fw great vvdb like dune of Tirytu or Mjeetue, buttlutli probiblr 
Joc £0 t}je f 4 jct thjt tbf kljnJen in tliejeovritlioms never felt the need 
oj tach powerful pratcedoQ iTudi. 
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cour^, very much bter, being certainly Early Hellenic, 
M all ihu careful Greek polygooj] tnasuniy is. 

There is a postem-gate ai Alycenae, as there was at 
Tiryns, though this is destroyed. Tire Mycenaean 
postern is preserred, and is a simple trilitban {PI, U, a)* 
obviously of the same date as the Lion Gate, A deep 
well with descending steps, close by, shews that the 
acropolis was proper^ provided with water during the 
many sieges which it probably underwent. 

There is another Greek fortrcjs-city with Cyclopean 
walls worth special mention on the isLnd of Gha or 
Gold as, which used to rise out of the waters of Late 
Kopais before the modern drainage-operations had 
restored the plain to its probable condition in Mycen' 
aean days. This is perhaps the ancient city of Arn£. 

But more inierestmg arc the walls of Fhylatopi, the 
prehistoric town in Melos. Here we dnd on tlie hecond 
City a rampart com^ioscd of two weti-budL parallel 
walls, each siac feet tluck and six feet distant from one 
another. They are connected by cross-walls, and the 
interspaces are filled with rubble. There are remauis of 
a stCTpcd postern cunningly devised, Ute the entrance 
to Tiryns on a &mall scale. In the period of Cretan 
domination, when the Third City was built, the walls 
underwent important modifications which did not, 
however, alter its character. 

Ring-ivalls of this kind were the usual defence of the 
brger villages of the islands ; there are good examples 
at Chalandrianc (Syros) and in Slphnos, Of these 
Chalandriane is the oldest. The walls of the Neolithic 
inhabitants of Tlicssaly, as at Dimini and Sesldo, re¬ 
semble these, but must be of very much later date. 
“ Their resemblance to the island fortifications must 
be admitted, and they may ultimately prove to have 
the same origin.”* 

'Hie earlier fortifications of l‘roy hardly concern 
* Pnhh&rk Thfttaiy^ p, aiS* 
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this book, Dntii Atgeau influctice r<:4chcd the Troad 
and the Slith City was built on the hill of Hissarlik, 
the Trojan culture vris not cotmected in anj- ve-xy witli 
that of the southern Aegean. The great crude-brick 
wcdlSt built only on a atone foundation, of the Second 
City, which are probably contemporary with the end 
of the Early Minoan period in Crete* can hardly be 
regarded as in any way typical of tlic Aegean cown- 
fordftcations of that time; we have, at any rate, 
nothing like them in Crete or the islands t(5 shew that 
they were. Their analogies are more probably to be 
found in Asia* and their nearest relatives in the brick 
walls of Syria and Babylonia. Ytt the presence of the 
great p^yapot in the Second City argues a connedon 
with North-Greek architectural ideas at Troy in the 
early period. 

It is otherwise when \vc come to the splendid stone 
walls of the larger Siath City. When first discovered. 
It seemed: impossible that these* tvilh their neat and 
fine ashlar masonry, should belong to die same period 
as the Cyclopean wads of Tiryns and Mycenae, Yet 
the character of the remams found within the walk and 
in the bouses of the Sucth City shewed that they were 
Mycenaean in date, And K.nossos andPhaktos have now 
shewn us that this splendid masonry is characteristic of 
the Middle and Late Minoan Ages in Crete, In the 
Middle Minoan (Early Mycenaean) period, Tiryns 
and Mycenae were built with the huge stones that the 
Cretans probably used for their colonial fortifications; 
then, in the Late Minoan ^Itddlc and Late My¬ 
cenaean) period the fine architectural style which we 
sec earlier in the North Gate of fLnossos was used by 
the Mycenaeans, now entirely Aegean in their culture, 
for the budding of fortifications, as we sec at Troy. We 
sec tliat the Slx^th City shews us rather more than mere 
Minoan or Mycenaean influence m the north-east 
comer of the Aegean, Its whole style of building is 
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Minoan, though the few houses of she city which were 
left to be liiacovercd after Schliemaim^s wholesale un¬ 
covering of the Second City below are othci' conti- 
Dental Mycenaean than Minoan in styles as we should 
expect* The are Minoan^ and are atnong due 

^cat relics of Minoan or Aegean architectitre, ^^lC 
Knowledge of ashlar masonty was evidently br-ought 
fhere by the Mycenaeans. The great walls were built 
in the solid way possible, wiiha batter decreasing 
m angle in tivo stagey in tin: lowec part, the top being 
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vertical, and topped with a cause way-wuU of brici^ 
later replaced by stone. The contour of the 30-fcet 
mgh with ITS twice broken linCt is eampared by 
Dorafcld to dial of the Eifitl Tower.* It wai strength¬ 
ened by great hoUow square towers^ ivith wooden cross- 
flwrs w^ithio (Fig, and hy prow-like bamons^ of 
which the North-East Tower is the finest specimen# 
The arrangements of ilic gates with thetrnarrow passages 
commanded by two walls arc like that at Tiryna i in one 
19 curved (Fig- 49)- 

These are no doubt typical Mycenaean town^wills of 

* Tw^ja Z/ieM, 
























f 49 —Tjid7 ; tsl tlK Sixth CI17 [i>SArr2LO 
Tf^/m it, * 0 ). 

architectural Imowlcdec for the tuaiing of such public 
worb li atjurducti. In spite, however, of their Liow- 
tedge of water-lead Log, at shewn in the drains and con¬ 
duits of Knossos, we know of no aqueduct buHt by the 
Minoans. Great engineering works were ascribed in 
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the later period, and had Knoasos ever been 
fortihed, similar walls would have been 
'Die people who could buUd palaces and 
fine fashion might well be conceived as iising their 
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legend to the predecfissor^ of iht Greeti j the regula¬ 
tion of Lake Kopals by tnean^ uf the Bwotiiii], kata- 
votbrai was ascribed, no doubt rightIJ^^ to the Minjae, 
ihc Minoons who built Grehomcnos;* but we hear of 
no atjueducls. If the Minoans were not predecessors 
of the Romans in this respect, however, they were in 
respect of roads. The light Egyptian chariots which, 
as we shall see, they used must have had good roads to 
run on, as they would be useless on the rough Cretan 
land or on such roads ”■ as now esist in me island. 
And we Inosv tJiat they did hulid good roads ; a whole 
system of stone causeways running northtvard from 
htyccnae through the Pass of Dervenald and over the 
Nemean hills to the Gulf of Corinth has been dis¬ 
covered,* which can only be ascribed to the ^iinoan 
conquerors of the Argolid, and doubtless gives us an 
idea of the roads which were built in Crete, These 
causeways instead of following the valleys go straight 
Up and over the hills in a very Rotnait fashion, a method 
which has been loUow'ed in Crete to this day. 

The chariots and horses are represented on the 
Xnofisian tablets, the Titynthian frescoes, and Cyprian 
pots. In the summary lists or accounts on the Knos- 
sian tablets the horse is indicated simply by its head, 
but the chariot is sketched in its entirety, rudely 
enough, but sufficiently well for us to get a good idea 
of it* appearance.^ It seems to have been exactly lil:c 
the Egyptian chariot, very light and open, with four- 

r ted ,whecls, handle-bars at the back, and a curved 
iblc yoke for the two horses, no doubt swivelled os in 
(Pig- 74; {/- PI- XXX, i). We can imagine a 
IMmoan chariot a* exactly the same as the well-known 
Egyptian chariot in the Museum at Florence, or that 
recently discovered in the Tomb of Yuia and Tuyu at 
Thchca, and now at Cairo, which is complete even to its 

‘ The ■’ Mb™ " potteiT (p, ftS j ptfibthly not leatlj Min^. 
* TioifjfTM-MASAn, p. jj. ■ Evjim, SttipiM p. 4a. Ffj. 19, 
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origindt solid tyres of IcatKcr.* Such a chariot, witk hs 
two fiery steeds, would travel along the stune-huilt 
Mlnoau roads ’ at 



may well envy. 
Both horse and 
chariot were prob¬ 
ably introduced 
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from Egypt 3 t the 

beginning of the Xli'irith Dynasty** Later on we find 
the chariot often represented on the Late Mtnoan 
pottery of Cyprus (Fig. 51), and in theisbnd it was still 
used for war in early cbssical days, when in Greece 
proper it had long been relegated to the games. I ts form, 
probably under the inSucnce of Assyrian models, had 
now become clumsier, and its light build had given way 
to a heavier style of construction, with dcused-in sides, 
able to go with greater safety over the rocky Greet 
country'; the light Egimtian form, well adapted for 
Egyptian deserts, would be useless in Greece, in spite of 
its great width of gauge, eitccpt upon. carcfuUy built 
stone roads and cause wap. Probably, therefore, in 
Mtnoan Greece the chariot w’as actually used nther for 
pleasure or quick transit titan for war. 

■ DaVii^ *J leniyji ditJ TinifyHi, FI. I, XXXlt. 

* S« 143. 

* The bcaic And duriot had ihcmtelife* T^t:hcd Egroi ncn long 
bdbrff; ^ Aftt, Hht, «VXp p. On i Kiwumt leal [itipmkiD 
wc la A repincicflutkEa a citi thipboacd (Ftg. jo). 
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In speaking of Mino^n hoTises and palaces we have 
said nothing of ihdr furnitute. No doubt because 
most of this was of wood, we baec none of it left ; a 
^ct tlial makes a great contrast between Aegean and 
Kg^'ptian archaeology, Tlic Egj'priati tombs have pre¬ 
served for us so many specimens of furniture that we 
have a complete Imovviedge of w'hat the iujuse- 
furnisher and ^holsterer could do in ancient Egypt. 
The famous " Throne of ^iino5 ” at K-oossos may give 
us some idea of a Minoan wooden chair (Ph XXVII, 2), 
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It Is of stone, but it Is ver}' obviously imitated from a 
wooden chair, and the stt'le of its crocketed decoration 
is purely wooden.^* Translated back into wood, as 
it often has been, it no doubt is an admirable replica 
of a piece of Minoan furniture. 

Going back to the beginning of things: an odd piece 
of decoration in a primitive Neolithic dwell)ng was the 
vertebra of a whale, found at Pliaistofi in the Neolithic 
stratum. It had no doubt been cast upon the southern 
coast, and been treasured by the curly inhabitants as a 
curiosity.' 

' Mimo^ Roam ^ AtfdittrraafM CtHIixatisn, p. 66. 



CHAPTEK VI.—TEMPLES AND 'FOMBS 

O NE c>f the charictcmtic features of earljr 
Aegean civilization it the fact that the ” tempte” 
does not disnn^uish itself clearly from the pnbee.” 
The great buildings we have jmtdctcn bed were certainly 
pabces. Where then, and what, were the Temples f 
Etseivhere the tcmplehas been the greatest of buildjnga, 
the gods^ house, the chief and most splendid of ail, 
built lo defy time, the best and largest bstiiig of men’s 
architecture handiwork. It was so in Babylonia and In 
Egypt; it was so in later Greece. In Assyria palace and 
temple were equal in importance ; the Aisyrians were 
a severely poetical people. Among the Hittites, at 
Boghit Kytii, we see the foundations of a building that 
may be palace or temple. Meet probably it was a 
palace j the tcn^le was the neighbouring open-air 
shrine of Vasili Rayi, At Rnossos and Phaistos wc 
have obviously palaces; and all the other great Aegean 
buildings were palaces, not temples. In direct contra¬ 
distinction to the Egyptians, then, the Minoans had no 
great temples at all. What then were the shrine of 
their rdigion ? We know that they venerated sacred 
caves on the hillsides, and rocky gorges in which divinity 
was supposed to dwell. Were these their only fanes ? 
Like the Hittites of Ptcria, did the Knossians possess 
some sacred spot in (he open air as their chief shrine i 
Caves and gorges were used as places of worship, but 
it is probable that the great palacc^buildings were 
themselves temples also- Wc certainly find small 
shrines within them for domestic worship. But more 
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than this» the royal palace web probably also the licad- 
tcmple of the coimtrystdc. Sir Arthur Evans believes 
that the lung was at the same tune high-prlesCf that 
Mmos war not only ruler of broad Enossos and of the 
seas, but ako chief priest of 2^uS'Po3eidon ihcBuU and 
of Rhea^ hii mother and the Mother of Ail. Certainly 
all that we know of Minoan religion shews its unmistak¬ 
able similarity to the characteristic cult of Anatolia, the 
religion of Kybele anti Atys ; the identity of Rhea and 
Rybcie has always been obvious, and that the Minoans 
worshipped Rhea, as tradition would lead us to expect, 
is proved by arcliacological evidence. Itmayilier«ore 
well be supposed that the Anatolian practice of idenri- 
fying king and priestt the institution of the priest-king, 
Mi*as in vogue in Crete also, .And the absence of great 
temples apart from the great pahices is in favour of this 
view ; Minos of Enossos >vas a priest-king, his palaces 
were also temples. He and his court served the gods 
for the nation, and there was no need for a separate 
non-royal caste of priests with their temples j (iurch 
and state were probably not separated as they were In 
Egypt, though, of course, we do not know that towards 
the end of tlic Minoan period the priest-kings may not 
have become much more priestly than kingly, with the 
result ibat non-royal chiefs, probably Northern Greeks, 
may have established themselves as entirely lay kings, 
relegating the old priest-rulers to the position of priests 
alone. Then temples, as distinct from palaces, first 
came into being. In the Sixth City at Troy DorpfeJd 
thought he could distingtiish a temple from the royal 
palace. The “ temple was close to the precinct of 
the later fane of Athena, and it Is not impossible that 
the Mycenaean building did eventually come to be 
used entirely for religious purposes, and so was the 
ancHtor of the bier sacred precinct. But that it was 
ortgitially a icmple and nothing else is doubtful, unless 
wc consider that the northern “ Myecnaeans of the 
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Smh City, who built thdr pbccs in the northern 
style, had ideas of rchgion differing consider¬ 
ably from these of the Minoans, and differentia ting 
(^arly between '*palace” nnd "leraplc,” “ting” and 
"priest.” This is not impossible, as the Northern 
Greeks, from ;vhom the “ Homeric Mouse " probably 
came, v% ere probably of Indo-European race, and wor¬ 
shipped ihe more Aryan of the Greet goda, &ua of 
Olympna, Hera, ApoUo,* Arcs and the rest. 

In bter Creek region we can, as lus often been re¬ 
marked, differentiate to some extent between the 
Aryan and the pre-An>3ii dements, the pre-Aryan 
being, of oourse, the Minoan. We can then dichocom- 
ir.e the Greek Zem into the Aryan Zeus of Olytnpuj 
and the non-Aryan Zeus of Crete, and distinguish the 
Father-God of the lliessalian Hellenes, who ruled amid 
the clouds of Olympusand lauDchcd his angry thunders 
and lightnings on the heads of men, from the young 
warrior ^*Velchanos” of the Cretans, who was 
suckled by Amalthea the goat in the «vc of Dihi, and 
brought up b>; the Mother Rhea in Mount Ida. Vel- 
chanos wae ev'tdcaily the only Cretan male deity, and 
on the Anatolian analogy, he may have been conceived, 
like Atys, as both husband and son of the Mother- 
goddess. When the Cretans came to the North, Zeus 
was the god who corresponded best to tludr Vekhanosi 
when the Adiaians and Dorians came to Crete, Vel- 
chanos atone represented ilic male godhead, and could 
be identified with Zeus. 'l*hc legend of the youth of 
V'clclunos, anti of the dance of the Roureti^ round ht$ 
cradle, was early appropriated to the Olympian Zeus. 
Othenvise he remained very Hellenic. In Crete, 
however, the god presen-ed most of his old Minoan 
idiosyncrasy, and ail sons of barbarous tales were told 

_ ’ hflwtnt, he lecnit Aiy^xi enoitigh, md ptobabTy 

» matnlir lo, j-tt b ws R»nnKt«d intb Cnsie, whenc* Im 

wuciliip a tadd 10 Jkavt ceme to I>dplii p. i.|Sf ft, 
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about him which llic other Greeks would h^ive nothing 
to do with. The Cretans, for insunce, ^tid that he hud 
died, and pointed out the mountain^ tvirh it? sacred 
cave, where his death had taken pbee i lukta^s near the 
modern Arkhanais, south of Knussos« Iiiktas, with its 
cone-shaped rldge-etid, which dominates the old centre 
of Cretan acririty, and mufit have been sacred from ihe 
beginning of things,^ But to the Northern Greeks tills 
ule of Zeus having died was an absurdity. HcUeEic 
godj did not die. To the man of the Mediterranean 
and of Asia the idea of a god dying was not &o im- 
pofisibk i Tammui dlcdj Osiris was a dead god ruling 
tile kingdom of the dead ; Velchanos could die, as he 
wa$ born, in a niountaLn-caFe. 

Apollo, the iwin of Zeus at Miletus,* has in him 
domerhing of ihe old Vdehanos. Traditionally, the 
w'orship of the gt>d and his Oracle came to Ddphi from 
Crete-* I have supposed {OUeii CiviUzation i>f 
pp- 243, 297) that this Cretan worship came to Ddphi 
and to Delo$ (and also to Miletus ?) at the clo^e of tlic 
Mycenaean age, but Sir Arthur Evans has lately found 
archaeological reasons (communicated ro the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1913) for bdieving that the con¬ 
nexion is much older. There i$ no doubt that Delphi, 
iviih its deep chasm-like valley^ and its gloomy little 
gorge behind Cast aha *s spring and bet ween the 
frowning Phaidnadcs, the Ghining rocks,is preebdy 
the place that Cretan religious influence w^ould sdt^t 
for the foundation of a shrine. ^ The scenery of Delphi 

^ Ts»TOit-BATTin» Campini tn p. tKj^ 4 

certain tAgie (fTom N,J^.W.3 p north ride o! the nariJtera end ot the 

KiU bob ^cfj like t iumi m^k head Iti tepwc : tlu: fejtujHi are 
tlcat. ThU face on the (itouiitihi m*y tare hnji aomethlng to do vvith 
iht legetid^ 

* CunTra^ Dir fflwj/f, p. jj, noixa tkt Crcupi ttimcof Milctni. 

* Hjmn. Hosn. 1 j CuirtiVf, Dir /wvr, f. 34. 

* Min Makv TlA>tii4^H Siv'EmoIhM hit Uxel/eoDected in the B17TL 

Mrwt CuDcgc Monc^ipb Seria, XIiI„ ihe ertdeiucc « to the Cfttam 
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is very Cretan in clxiracicr, and ilic gorge is very like a 
smaller edition of the great chasm of ArvL ihs scat of 
the worship of Zeus Arbi os, or even the huge Mon” 
asterald Gorge or ** Cleft of Kavoiisl,” as it is some¬ 
times called (p. 37), where no doubt some Minoan 
Zeus-Apollo received in the older days a worship which 
bad either died out or become reduced to insigniheant 
proportions in classical times. Oracles were usually 
aaociated with such clefts and gorges, and no doubt 
there were many in prehistoric Crete. As a religious 
institution, the oracle probably belonged entirely to 
the old non-Ary an races ; wc find similar institutions 
in vogue among the probably related Hit rites of Ana¬ 
tolia, and aUo in Egypt and Falestme.’ 

In Crete the tradition of the old Mediterranean gods 
survived more completely than anywhere dse in the 
Aegean area. In Greece proper we find a Poseidon,* an 
Athena, and an Artemis who surely belong to the older 
religion, and many nymphs and diyads, satyrs and 
fauns, spirits of the wood and forest, and such therio- 

Elf^ts I« tbt Cmlu Jud #/ AftOii, Sin fcqio to tbt ctmchinaB, 

which ii oximntly pmtublc, thit die od^iiul uuctihr itruu; ot l^iha 
at T>cl|>1ii wai «C Ctetw or%jii, ind ww Uicr tpptOfiriited bi* the in- 

Tiilitij; Aryaft of Apolio. The kgianh conoKting Apolb wiih 
Cme arc ilicii icfoiuneil lor. (ffc would luturiU^ be eoaftnid with 
the Cattail 15^ who wm io Crete tdcntthcd with Zem ; when he 
with the Dofwni tn Crew he wm [hne unmlly identJGed niih 1 form 
of the Ctcun dfitjr.) 

' TVi: fciKw of die cxiiiMtee of Hitiiiceitwiln from the thtghit Kydi 
Tjbleu l/iiK. f/ut, If.£^ p, * 17 ) ; ind theIcjptiut otsde of Kheluup 
ihc-Ffanmaker-in-Thebe* ii well dewnbed m the noij of the ” Pht- 
seued Prt»«» of BAhtaa " {iliJ,, p. 37*). The Biblkd «»!« mc 
ircll known. 

* fn my OtdfM CwilvMin n/ Gwr/^, p. 298. I tuU tog- 

thit Pofatidnn wm j prai^Iicilcjiic ami nui*- 

Miu jAHt HARttMiK hu, in *ii dibofaif pper rciti hf:hm the Hd- 
!mk Sockiy on Ftbruary , 0 , I9r4p givf« f t^h ol tlik I'otcickm 
WM no dembi Rfiotbct iorm of ilw! Aegean gixi wbs w« in hh lemr 
ni*l npert with the s^ryin Zrui. 
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morphic deities as the borse^hcaded Demeter of Phiga- 
Icia, who also seem pre-HeHeflit.* But thejf all have 
HcUenized nanies. In Crete they kept thoir old names: 
Velchaaos for Zeus, Dittynra or Britomartis for 
Artemis or Athena, and jo on. And Rhea was always 
regari^d as the great goddess of Crete, The old 
traditions were strong in Crete, and archaeology has 
shewn us something of what the Minoan religion, of 
which they preserved a trace, was in its heyday, 

'Ihe origin of the goddess Aphrodite has long been 
taken for granted. It has been regarded as a settled 
fact tlm she was Semitic, and came to Greece from 
Phoenicia or Cyprus. But the new discoveries have 
thrown this, like other received Ideas, into the meltings 
pot, for tJie Minoans undoubtedly worshipped on 
Aphrodite. We see her, naked and with her doves, 
on gold plaques from one of the Mycenaean shaft- 
grayes,* which must be as old as the First Late Minoaa 
period (r, t6oo~i$oo u.c.), and— not rising from the 
foam, but sailing over it — in a boat, naked, on die lost 
gold ring from Mochlos (Fig, ^ 2)-* It is evident now 
that she was not only a Qiitaamtish<^Syrian goddess, but 
was common to all the peoples of the Levant. She is 
Aphrodiie-Paphia in Cyprtu, A^htaroth-^Astarte in 
Onaan, AtargatU in Syria, Derketo m Phillstla, Haibor 
in Egypt ; what the Minoans called her we do not 
know, unless she Is Britomartis. She must take her 
place by the side of Rbea'Diktyuna in the Minoan 
pantheon. 

No doubt she may have been regarded as another 
form of the Great Goddess, so that Mr. Hogarth*® view 
that Aegean religion was a '* Double Monotheism,” a 
monothcistic-dithelstic worship of the Goddess and her 

• On iticTkKiaorpHi«m and thcriialaiij itt Giveec lee A B. Coes, 

p. 3o^. Sec further belisw, p. 157, 

* SctttTVELuubT. SeilifmMti, Fin. 180, iSi. 

■ Sec p. 
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Son-Husband, Ubej and Zeus,' may be justified. But 
the difierent forms of RLea would surely be popularly 
regarded as distinct goddesses. 

On the seaWtones and rings we see the goddess Rhea 
alone, or with her handmaidens, or other forms of her¬ 
self ^lictyitna, Biitomartis, etc.), dressed like an 
earthly queen. The faience figures &om Enossos show 
U£ a form or forms of her associated with snakes and 
cau. On the ring from Mochlos she Is In a boat. On 
the Mycenae rings, on the Mycenae 
Ereaca^ and on a larrutx ot coffin from 
Milaios (on the nonh coast of Crete), 
we see the associated god, 21 eas-Vel- 
chanus. He k represented as an armed 
^uth,wlth spear and shield, descend¬ 
ing from the heavens to earth (Fig, 

% 2 }. On a ring from Mycenae* his 
descent from the sky is shewn by his 
figure being made smalJ, and among 
sun, tno4£m, and stars his long hair 
blows upwards, shewing descending 
movement. On the lantax we see him 
again, with enormous shield, and his / FoKidemiT; 
hair streaming outwards and upwards stiUhM 

a she swiftly descends to earth.* Heij (t~>*****>- 
the young Zeus of Crete, the warrior whom the warrior 
Kontetes sang to sleep wfth the clash of spcai and 
shield, 3S the Salu of Rome danced also ; and he may 
have contributed to the later Greek conception of far- 
darting ApoUo, On an electrum ring from Mycenae 
we see the young god standing armed before the great 
goddess, who nits on a throne beneath the shade of a 
tree. Sacred trees and stones (hsitytf) were specially 

* An. “Aegean Rrfigion," Haitingj'i 

W Bthui, h p- m#’ 

^ ScRvoiewrr, Fig. afii. 

* F^. $2, Evami, Pnhiitent Ttmli, Fig. lojr, p. 
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associated with these deities, as Sir Arthur Evans 
pointed out mclve years ago. And ^i'C are at once rC' 
minded of similar characteristics in Semitic religion, 
which prove that in Palestine at 
any rate there was a Mediter¬ 
ranean pre-Semitk elemeni in 
the c^ukt ion which profotmdiy 
mom^d the Canaanitish re¬ 
ligion. The holy tree is omni¬ 
present in the Cretan religious 
scenes, and it usually seems to be 
an olive (see PL XV, 2). In the 
sacredgroveswere pcif armed the 
religious dances In honour of the ddtscs, which are also 
represented on the rings and seals, usually with a back¬ 
ground of trees. One dance probably resembled the 
modem x*/**r, with iu trailing lint of women, hand-in- 
hand, led bv a man who le^ faniaattcally into the air 
^ he conducts ihe dance (rig, 55). But probably also 
it was more ecstatic in character; and in honour of the 
god alone Pyrrhic dances of warriors, and dances like 
those of the Kouretes and Salii, were no doubt per¬ 
formed. 

Intimately associated with the deities was the great 
national sacred emblem, the “ Double Ale,’' ivhich 
appears evc^J^vhcrc, as a hieroglyph or sacred sign, 
represented as an object of worship ou the homed 
altar, and in bronze either full-size or in miniature, as 
a votive ofFering (Fig. 54). Since the Double A xe„ the 
Tfris the ipecbl ettiblem of the Zeus ar 

Lxbraundat St would appear that this weapon 

W34 (as would oaiurally be eicpcctcd) the euiblem of the 
god rather than of the goddess. The iCnossIan PaUcc 
probably one of tbt chief seau of the wordiip of 
the god, ana auch obtained its traditional name of 
the Lab>Tbth, "the Place of the Double 

AicJ" 
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Tht Icgenti of the Mipotsior is toown to all. Here 
at Knossos t$ Ids labjimth. And the hull was in Crete 
associated with the Double Axe, hia ctnblctn. 'fhe 
labryi constantly app^rs bettveen the horns of the 
bucranium, evidently itself a sacred object and one of 
the emblems of the g^. llie buU^S head is found in 
pottery as n votive object (forming a vasc),^ and ^eat 
beads of the holy animal were made by the goldsmiths ; 
the silver one from IVIycenae with the golden roeette on 
its forehead is well known.® It is probable that the 
sport of buU-Jeaplng (Tavporo^^d), so beloved of the 



Fra $4.—Voltte Doul^ Aw; Uvrate Fmm iIm Dictac«n 

CAtt, C«l«- C'aWjLif AlMifMW. Sia£F ^4 

Milioang and Myccmciim^ was coniiected with the 
worship of the god {p- 17^)^ 

One may wonder whether the horns of the sacred 
beast had anything to do with the sliape of the Minoan 
horns of consecration " or horned “ altar which we 
see 10 often r^resented with the double axe or the 
sacred pillar. To call this peculiar object an altar ** 
is in reality erroneous, as ivc have actual specimens of it 
in rough pottery, which shew ui that it was not an altar 
of any kind, but simply a ritual object, sJuipcd like the 
horns of an ox, which was used in rcUgiout exercises. 
Its presence in a representation of any kind decisively 
marks ihc religious character of the scene (as on the 
' Gw«rd, n. I. ' ScKUcvKutiT, SfblumaiM, fig, 148, 
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stcAtilc fragment, PL XV, 2); and the presence of the 
acttial object decisively indicates a shrine. 

A small shrine of this kind, dating from the period of 
partial rcoccupation in the Third Late Minc^n period, 
was found In the Knossbn Palace,' On a ledge of earth 
about a foot high from the floor, were the nide day 
“ boms of consecration,” with two or three primirivc- 
looking divine images, also of pottery. The lovvcr part 
of each figure was a cylindrical box, out of which rose 



' a J 

FfC* iJji—PDltBtjr hoduhjplil li iiiJiajhi (1^ KHiJ |fuip|;jef (tarn 
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the rudely modelled female form with arms raised. On 
the ground before the image-sheE were one or two 
rough bowls and incense-hurneR, The whole colt 
apparatus was of the crudest character, and does not 
say much for the religious art of its period. lJut the 
Minoant seem not to have troubled much about the 
artistic excellence of their common divine Images,* 
which were evidently used limply in household 
shrines like this. The owhheaded clay hgitres of 

• Evaa*, ^jS^. VIlI, p. 96 
^ * Thtf cwm Kftrnted lutiuvl itoae eoncKtioei which refcmbled 
u at tbcK hate been t<Mnd at Awn.. SI. 

Fig. 4. p. to}. 
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goddcs^tis frotn Mj^cenae, with th«ir summaiy ay<iX^ia- 
like treatment of the lower part of the body, $hew thw. 
And 111 the older ahrinc diicovered by ft'Iiss Boyd at 
Oourtiii we ilt> not ace any finer worh (Fig- SS)" Only 
the ijiake-goddesj« fPL I)t whieh were probably (he fur¬ 
niture of a royal household alinncof the Middle Minna n 
period, jhe^v the best Minoan art applied to household 
religious purposes. 

The snakes of the snabe-goeSdesses may have had 
something to do with the household ciilt, like the 
household snakes at Borne. And in these shrines we 
certainly seem to hare something analogous to the 
Roman woiahip of the Lares and PetiatcB- 
Ai Goumid the meet important fnmiture 
of ihchousc shrine cotmsted of great imita'- 
tioD trumpets of day, round which serpents 
twist their sinuoiu bodies (Fig- 5S> 3)* Tlie 
trumpet was evidently a regoUr accom- 
paniment of Minoan religious worship, and 
the conch-shdl was used as a trumpet; on 
an mtaglU we see one being used, and a big 
stone one was found at Knensos which, 
however, can hardly have served the pur¬ 
pose of an instrument. A sacred object of 
which wc do not know the esact signifi¬ 
cance is the ** sacral knot,*’ which U seen In 
the bauds of the seated male figure on the 
h lellan fresco. ^ Two similar knot s in s tone 
have been found at Kntwsos* and at My- 
cenae(in a shaft-grave)* respectively. They fto. j6l-S turti 
represent a sort of towel or kerchief knotted t ^ 

and with the ends hanging down (Fig. 56). 
and are paralleled by an object sometimes j, 

held by Egj^itbn figures. * 

» PfyUistfif 7 i^. 61. • S.S.A. IX, F 1 |- 4 (p.^; of Lvoiy. 

• ScitvciiRAiVT, Uauwuwn, Fig, 15J (ei shlwtwr). 

* Hali., iiimstyfhit ftni, Pt. V, P). }2 (D.M. 70S). 
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The hoiiichold shrines are the rnily thing re¬ 
sembling a special religious building that we can find 
in Aegean archaeology. And these are only small 
chambers in houses or palaces. It is possibic that the 
worship of the gods on a great scale was only carried 
out in the open atr, or the palace^ourt, or in a grave or 
cave not far distant. Ccrtainlv the sacred places to 
which pilgrimage ivas made, ana at which votive offer¬ 
ings were presented, w*cre such groves, rocky gorges, 
and caves. The Gorge of Arvi, on the south coa^t of 
Lretc, was cvidenily a very sacred place of the god, as 
is shewn by the fact of its having Wen in biter times 
the scat of a special worship of Ecus, as “Jupiter 
Arbim.” The sacredness of caves, quite evident from 
the legends, has been abundantly confirmed by the 
archaeological discoveries of Minoan offerings at the 
Oiciaean Cave on Mount Lasithi and tire Kamarais 
Cayc on the soutlvem slope of Ida, and of early Mcllenic 
objucts of the same kind in the Idaeati Cave on the 
Nida Plain, below the sutamit of the great tnountain of 
Zeiw, In the stalagmites and stalactites of the Dic- 
taean Cave had been preserved hundreds of Ihtie proofs 
of ancient Cretan piety ; small double ases being the 
commonest of nil (Fig. 54), and act ual anus being often 
found, fit tribute to the young warrior-god whose birih- 
pbee that cave was fabled to Iwve been (see p. 147). But 
thew holy places were distant from the centre* of civil- 
jxaiion, and no doubt worship on the great scale was 
carried on iti the pa bee-courts, which would thus corre- 
s^nd to the courts (rf an EgypiSan tctnpic. It may be, 
o course, that this kind of general worship and officiai 
ntual^w'as not so usual in Minoan Orcocc as in Egvpi or 
^syna. Cave-pilgrimage and household-worsliip are 
the only forms of of which w'e have definite 

and certam proof. 

WhethtT the household deities were in any way dis¬ 
tinct from the Great Mother and her Son we do not 
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know. The groves iUid rocky gorges of the land were 
no doubt peopled cot only by forms of the Great Gods, 
but 4lso by crowds of spirits of mountain, tvood, and 
stream, the ancestors of the nytnphs and dryads of 
classicai Greece, We have no doubt representations of 
the svaicr-demons in the cJtttaordinar)' umioa]-headed 
creatures bearing waicr-jars(Pl.XVIIl; Fig. 57).' which 
arc so common in Late Minuan and Mycenaean art. 
Their character as demons of the streams and springs b 
certain enough, but we have 
no clue whatever to the true 
origin of their extraordinary 
form, which most resembles 
that of the Egyptian hippo¬ 
potamus - goddess Tauerct 
(Tlioueris). Is it a form, con¬ 
nected with water in their 
minds, that goes back to the 
beginning of things, when the 
original Aegean* (as is very 
probable) hrst came from the 
Ntle-Dclta to Greece f * 

VVe find a hunting-goddess, 
an Artemis mhniA Ov/wr who is human in shape, but most 
of the minor deities, if we can call them deities, were 
conceived as beings of extraordinary form, W'c have 
probably a selection of demons in the famous eby-itn- 
pressions from Zakro (Fig. 88), which shew us but ter dy- 
winged sphinxes, stag-headed women, antlered male 
forms rcminuccnt of Herne the Hunter, and other 
strange beings which ‘seem to fuve come out of the 
sketch-book ^ Hieronymus Borch (see pp. zo8, 109), 
Aegean religion vvas weird indeed, much weirder in 
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' The fini iUtntniisii it^Tforstn the irm ol i bronur litclf 
lomuLui Cypriu, ind publub^ by Mr. Maui ah U 1913- 

n. Vni, Hfiiiiimilar net in MetropoUun MutnuB 

cf New Vori. 

* p. Ell. C/, die horfe-hcj-ded Demeref (p- 
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somi: w.i^! than even the much-vaunted mysteries of 
Egypt. Our knowledge of Minoan religion is, liowcver, 
very small and every new discovery is eagerly scanned, 
to see )f it will give us more information on thU en¬ 
grossing subject. It is on the funeral aide of religion 
that we have least information, and until the discovery 
of the famous Hagia Triada sarcophagus we knew 
practically nothing but what could be guessed from 
the method of burial and the nature of objects found 
in the tombs. The paintings on the Hagia Triada sar¬ 
cophagus have given us for the first time some idea of 
the funeral rites. 

The tomb w'ae the house of the dead, and so, as che- 
wlierc from the very earliest times, the last homes of 
(he great dead were first caves, since men also dwell in 
caves^and then in artificial caves, rock-cut tombs, when 
it was possible to make them. But the common herd 
were simply buried in the ground in graves, very often 
in a big pot. The two methods of inhumation — tomb 
and grave—of course, very ^oon became confused and 
combined. For instance, the tomb-chamber was 
placed at the bottom of a grave, and so on. We set 
this also in Egypt* The conditions of the locality, of 
course, influenced the manner of making the grave. 
Here it would be possible to cut tombs in the ruck 
horizontally, there only vertically, so that the hori¬ 
zontal drtmes of approach to the cave would be con¬ 
verted into a vertical pit, which was, to all intents and 
purposes, a deep grave, and was covered up as such, in 
other places the nature of the rock would forbid much 
tunnelling or pit-making, and there artificial caves 
would be made of atone blocks, forming ebt-tombs, 
covered up with earth like an ordinary pit-grave. The 
convenient preaence of naturally separated bTneka of 
sirme might also lead to this development. TnGreccethb 
covered cut-house eventually developed by confusion 
with tint cave-tomb itself into a regular architectural 
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crecUon^ the iboht or circukr-domcd tomb, wbich 
was coveted with earth, yet retamed the dromfij (de¬ 
scended from the approsch that led to the primeval 
cave biir}'uig-piace), in order that oiferijigs might be 
brought to the dead. Here was a combination of the 
eavc-d«cended cist and the cave-descended rock- 
tomb. And in the tbolos itself the dead were actually 
buried either in a side-chamber (cave-tomb), or in a pit 
(grave). In early Minoan times great tholoi were built 
10 contain a large number of bodies. These were 
evidently communal tombs, direct descendants of the 
common burial-caves tn which primeval man deposited 
the remains of whole families and tribes together. Such 
tombs would begin to be made in a platn-couniry at 
some distance from mountains and caves. With 
isolated graves the idea of the common buriai-nlace 
was carried out in the cemetery, the town of the aead. 

The rio/oj >3 probably the representative pre¬ 
historic Greek tomb in the minds of most. But the 
Minoam made their tombs of all the other kinds 
mentioned above. And w'hat is curious is that, whereas 
in other lands, such as hg>'pt, certain types of tombs 
ate characteristic of certain periods only, with the ex¬ 
ception the cist-gravc, which was purely primitive, 
tholoi, rock-chambers, pit- and shaft-tombs, pbin graves, 
house-tombs and pot-bnrbh were alt used toge^cr by 
tlie Aegeans at all periods. We cannot therefore judge 
the age of any Aegean tomb except a cist-grave but by 
the nat ure of the objects found in it. 'rhe diversity of 
the Minoan tombs gives the lie to the idea that difference 
of tomb ncceiiarily means cither difference of period or 
difference of race. So far as period is concerned, in Egypt 
we find simply that people were swayed more by con¬ 
vention, and were more consen’ative than in Greece ; 
they preferred monotony to variety .; the Greeks, even 
then, the reverse. And so far as race is concerned, 
the form of the tomb originally depended on local 
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eondJiton;, and the same race would easily evolve 
different types. 

In Greece, as in Egypt and in the r«l of tlie world, 
the dead were^ in the earliest ages, buried in. the cliarac- 
teriitic primitive position, with the knees drawn up to 
the breast. This almost universal custom was foDowed 
without varietj' in Greece, as cUcwhere. It is always 
found at the epoch of the cisi-gravcs. Titis position of 
the dE:;id is therefore conclusive as to early date, though 
in continental Greece the custom apparently Lsted 
longer than in Crete and the Aegean. 

The oldest type of Gredt civilbed burial is therefore 
that of the crouched body in the cist-gnivc, which we 
find typically represented in the Cyclades, or the cerne- 
Tories of Amorgos, or of Chalaudrianc in Syra, and else¬ 
where, The cists were usually formed of iii slabs of 
marble, in which the body was pbeed with the pots and 
stone objects already described (pp. 24,48, yi). Primi¬ 
tive Hadergraiier (crouched burials) have also been 
found at Tiryna. In Crete we find a primitive type of 
interment in rock-shelter burials, the interment ocing 
simply protected by a rough wall built up against a 
rock,' Later we fi nd dsi-gravcs and chamber- tombs in 
E.tstem Crete, while in the Messara thvlei were usual, 
“ No ibvhs of the Messara type has been found in 
Enstem Crete, nor do the cbt-grave$ and chamber- 
tombs of Eutern Crete appear in the Mes^ara. There 
1$ no reason to suppose that this indicates any difference 
in race between die iahiibitanis of the two parts of ihe 
isbnd, as the objects associated with both types of 
burml can belong only to one race and culture, so 
aimibr ace they in all their main aspects. The thoioj 
never appears in Eastern Crete until the L,M,III 
period, and then must be regarded as a type borrowed 
from the Greek mainland rather than (he suirival of 
* Mrti L H. Ha» 4 ., (Unit. Pean. Frw hfmeum. 
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the early tbohi of the Meswra.” The chief early tholoi 
of the Mes^ard are the^reat conuntmalossoaiyat Hagia 
'Priada already mentioned, and almilar graves at 
Koumasa and Fortit in which \L Xanthoudldcs has 
found many Intcreating remains of the beginnings of 
Cretan civilization* 

The cist-graves and chamber-tombs of the east of die 
island are found best represented at Mochlos. Tlie 
cemeter}' was situated on the steep declivity of the 
peninsula (now an island) on which the town stood, and 
this position has naturally caused them to suffer 
severely front denudation, 1 take the following 
summary description of their types from Mt. Seager^s 
publication: ’ 

f. The first and most important were the ossuaries 
or chant her-tombs, which date without exception from 
the E.M.Tl and E.M.ITI periods. These were of brge 
size, and were entered through doorways closed by huge 
upright slabs of stone. 

•' 3. The tombs of the second type, which resemble 
the Cycltdic cist-graves, had their walls formed of up¬ 
right slabs of stone. Tombs of this sort arc always 
Early Minoan. In many cases they continued in use 
daring the M.M, Age, but they are never of M.M. 
constnicdon. 

“ 3. Associated with the cisi-grav^ was a third type 
of tomb which was not only popular with the Early 
Minoans but was employed throughout the Middle 
Minoan period. In this class the walls o£ the tomb 
were built of small stones and were quite similar to 
those found in house construction. In several cases 
Early Minoan tombs showed a combination of this type 
with the preceding one, and had walls partly formed 
of upright slabs and partly built of small stones. 

• Stititu, ff. 13,14. 
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4. Fourthly there were a few examples of burials in 
holes in the rocks with no walla of any sort, ’fhese 
usuiilly datcil from the E.M. period, and contained but 
a few objectST and those of poor quality. A small cave 
which was cleared yielded a great ma$i of hones and 
two clay vessels of E.M.Il date* 

“ 5. Lastly, in the M.M.lIl atid L.M J epochs, a new 
type of burial made Its appearance. In these periods 
the bodies were placed in large terra-cotta jars, or 
several of which were found standing upside-down in 
the surface soil over the earlier tombs.*’ 

No system of orientation svas followed in building 
these tombs, and they lay in whichever direction 
best suited the dope of the hill on which they were 
placed. 

The chamber-tombs with the monolithic doors are 
eitremcly intermting. The walls were very like those 
of bouses ; they were probably roofed with wood and 
covered with earth. We have already seen what 
treasures in the way of funeral furniture they yielded 
to their discoverer. 

No inner receptacle within the tomb for the body 
seems to have been devised till the Middle Mtnoan 
period, when the poiicty iaritax or cofhn-chest first 
came into use, perhaps as a much-modified imitation of 
the Egyptian custom, 'flie typical Cretan lanta-v had a 
ivigh gaoled lid, and ivas supported on four feet (Fig.- 
52). The later mse is rectangular, bur the oldest 
Known is oval. Its lid is destroyed, The Middle 
Minoan grave at Stavromiuos near Candla, in which it 
WiJS found, was a simple example of the most ordinary 
burial of this period. At Isopata, near Knossos, has 
been found a royal burying-place , ^ a great stone tomb 
comparable to the th&Ui of Mycenae and Orchomcnos 

' IvAH*, fnhuttnt 7 wmifi, 
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(Fig. 58). Unfortunatcljr it 
was ruined^ thd greater part 
of the upper masoory havii^ 
been carried off for building 
pru^oscs in modern times. 
The original interment, loo, 
had been disturbed at an 
carl}’ period, and successive 
intruded burials bad brought 
about a confusion among the 
ancient remains discovered, 
which, however, thanlcs to 
our Jmoivledge of tlie dis^ 
tinctivc styles of pottery and 
stonework in vogue at differ¬ 
ent periods, was not wholly 
ine3ttricable. The style of 
the oldest objects, as ivell as 
ihat of the tomb Itself, places 
its building deltnitely in the 
Third Middle Minoan 
period. It was approached 
ny a descending dtumosy like 
the mainland twenty- 

four metres in length, two 
metres broad, and cut five 
metres deep in the rock. 
The tomb itself covers a 
space of about fifteen metres 
by nine. The inner measure- 
menti of the rocungular 
tomb - chamber are 7,85 
metres by 6.07. It is ap¬ 
proached from the dr 9 m 9 i by 
a fore hall, measuring 6,75: 
metres in length. This con¬ 
sists of a passage with two 
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deep Jiichcs on either side. The tvhoie is well built of 
counej of limestone blocks, long in proponion lo their 
depth. The entrances are in the form of a truncated 
fabe arch, the walls goin^ tip straight to a certain 
height and then sloping in warns till within a few feet 
of each other, when blocks placed across formed the 
architras'c (PL VI, |). There is little doubt that ihc 
walls of the chamber were built and roofed in the same 
flat-arch form. The tomb was therefore a combina¬ 
tion of chamber-tomb and thoJos^ having the square 
form of the one and an approach to the vaulted 
roof of the other. It may in some ways be regarded 
as a primitive form of the great thiflvi of the main¬ 
land. 

In these, the first of which probably date from the 
end of the Early JVlyccnacan period we 

reach the zenith of Aegean tomb-archltocturc. Tlic 
method of their construction is well known, and is thus 
described by Tsountas and Manatt; 

“ A circular shaft is sunk vertically from the rock sur¬ 
face (just as in making a lime-kiln nowadays). , - , In 
this cavity the tbohj is built up in circle upon circle of 
regular ashlar masonry, each course overlapping the one 
below' it, so as to form a continuous inw'ard curve until 
the apex can he closed by a single block. As the walls 
rise they arc * covered externaily with small stone 
bedded in clay mortar, and, when finished, so com¬ 
pletely piled over with earth that they appear outside 
like simple barrow-graves,’ ” 

iTu? dromtu is usually horizontal, and its sides are 
revetted with ashlar masonry. 

Of the “Treasury of Atreus ’’ (Fig. 59) the dtvmot a 
w fret wide and 115 feet long, “and its vertical sides, 
rising with theslo]^ of the ridge, are at the end some 
4-5 f cvt high. One block of the revetment is 20 feet long 
by 4 wide. The door is 17 feet 9 inches high, and ii is 
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tijirrower at ilie top {Sfcet I inch.) titan at the bottom 
(d feet 9 inches) somewhat in Egyptian fashion, llie 
lime] i$ composed of two enormous blocks, the inner one 
measuring 29 feet 6 inches in length by (6 feet 6 inches 
in breadth, and 3 feet inches in thiclmess, with an 
eBtbnatcd weight of 120 tons.” 'Fhe inner side of the 
inner ImtuLstone is cut in a cvjtvc, to fit the curved line 
of the chamber {cf, PL VI, 2). 

Ou cither side of the dtmr ii a square pedestal of 
varieg:itf:d marble, still t» ritn. On each of these 
pedestals stood a great half-column, acting as a pilaster, 
45 ht height, which framed the huge facade. Most 
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of the fragtnentifif these two columns a re, 3$ lua already 
been related(p, 1 j), now in the British Museum, where 
tliey Ipve been reconstructed. They art of a loose dark- 
grey alabaster, and are decorated with a carved design 
of alternate ^igiaes and ^trals (PL V), 

Oyer the great mjtel of the door the construction of 
the facade svas lightened here and in the other great 
thol»i by a triangular relieving space which was masked 
by a light serwn of sculptured uLb^in tliiscaicof red 
porphyry—withspiral ornaments in relief. One of these 
slabs is in the Brituh Museum (seen to PL V). 

There were great broitze doors, of svhicU the pivot- 
holcs still remain ; and many naUs of bronze itiil sur¬ 
vive, which no doubt served to secure ornaments of 
mcial. 
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Tbr thahj-chamhcT itself w 4S fetri in diameter and 
4S feet in height. It is formed rjf thirty-three courat'S 
of huge hewn blocks, perfectly joined—eacli course a 
perfect circle, and all gradually converging in a smooth 
curve to the apex, where the dome is capped with a 
single stone. The interior was decorated with rows of 
bromte rosettes, athxed by nails. 

There is a small rock-hewn jide-chaitvbcr, no doubt 
the actual tomb. As the *' Treasury ” was open even 
in classical times, all traces of the actual burial dts- 
appcaied ages ago. 

Next to the “Treasury of Atreus ” in grandeur comes 
the “Xreasury of Minyas" at Orchomcnos (p. id). It 
is unhappily ruined, but possesses in tiic sculptured 
ceiling of its side-chamber, with its spirals, lilies, and 
rosettes, an unique beauty that tiie larger tomb has not. 
TTiis side-chamber is not rodt-hew'n, but built. Tli-e 
great chamber it but little smaller than that of the 
“'rrEasujyof Atrem,” being 46 feet in diameter- The 
lintel of the door is even finer than that of the Mycen¬ 
aean th^hs^ as it is a single block (PI. VI, £)- 

The “ Tomb of Klytaimnestra ” at Mycenae is also 
ruined. It hasa rfriimof larger than that of the^Treasury 
of Atreus,’’ but revetted with smaller stones. The door¬ 
way is somew'hat larger, being 18 feet high ; its lintel is 
formed of three slabs of “ Icek-gteen ** marble ; in tlie 
centre slab aje the pivot-holes for folding-doors, which 
opened inwards. Over the lintel Is a moulding com¬ 
posed of two abbs of grey-blue marble ; on one is a row 
of disks in low relief, evidently representing the beam- 
ends of 4 wooden roof-frame (as in the relief above the 
Lion Gate), and on the other are spirals. The iri- 
angubr relleving-spacc was closed in the same tvay as 
that in the “Treasury of Aireus.” 

This tomb has no side-chamber ; bur in the centre of 
the great chamber is a pit which in brer times, when 
the tomb was probably used as a sort of small temple, 
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was turned into an aqueduct, with a conduk under¬ 
ground leading 10 the outer end of the in order 

to carry away the water which no doubt trickled from 
the rock into the tomb- 

Ir has already been said that offerings to the dead 
were placed in the dromai of the tAfllcU’-tombs- In the 
dromoi of “ Klytaimnestra’s Tomb ** the excavator 
found much votive pottery of the Latest Mycenaean 
period. I’his, however, sap nothing as to the date of 
Uic tomb itself , which must be much older. It is often 
assumed that this tomb is Later than the “ Treasury of 
Atreus,’* OR account of its less impOsbg style and smaller 
stones. I am, however, Inclined to regard it as being in 
reality' earlier, and coming at the lower end of the 
transition from the Royal Tomb at Isopaia 10 the 
‘‘Treasury of Aiteus.” 

Another Mycenaean ihohi, also rained, bat hardly 
smaller than the “ Treasury of Atreus,” has splendid 
lintels and lower wall-courses of breccia. But in spite of 
this splendid stone, the building of some of these thahi 
is really not so good as that of the Cretan royal tomb ; 
at Ordiomenos the building is of rubble with ashlar 
dressings, not of real masonry courses tbroughout. 

Most of tlie riumbertesfi small th^loi scattered over 
Greece are later in date, being dchniiely I..aie My¬ 
cenaean (L,M.ni). The sliaft-gravea at Mycenae are 
earlier, though probably not much earlier. They are 
the classical examples of this Idnd of tomb, the chatac- 
tcTtstlc distinction of which is that it has no separate 
clumber proper, the lower portion of the shaft being 
simply excavated to a smaller diameter, and, when 
covered hy a roof of slabs resting on the ledge thus made, 
forming the receptacle of the body ( Fig, fe). At My¬ 
cenae the smaller “ chaml>eT ** was formed by an arti¬ 
ficial walling, and the slabs themselves rested on wooden 
beams shod with bronze. The bodies ;^eem to have been 
placed in wooden coffins, decorated with gold applique 
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oni;iiiicm5>* The tplen- 
dj<i funcnl state with 
which chey were buried 
we already knowv* 

ItJ the Cretan necro* 
polh of Zafer Papoura, 
near Knossos,’ wc hncl 
shaft-gravcfi of thcTliird 
Late Minoon pcriod( Fig* 
60), The depth of the 
ihift proper .. . when 
the surface was not de- 
nuded, ranged from 
about 2 metres to 3^ 
metres. The sepulchral 
cells wci\t down about a 
metre below this deptli, 
and were made )ust large 
enough to contain the 
extended body.” The 
roof-dabs of the cell 
were sometimes well 
squared and sometimes 
rough. In one grave a 
certain number of the 
objects buried with the 
dead were placed above 
the slabs, owing to there 
being no room for them 
in the cell below. In one 
case also there was no cell 
at ilU tu place being 
taken by a simple pottery 
lamax Dcncath the slabs. 

* P. S40. • P. n 
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'ITie chamber-tombs (Fig. 6r) of /Safer Papoum, ap- 
projiclied by a dromei, were usually roughly rcc'taiigular. 
though round, hursi^huo-sliaped, and oval chambers arc 
also ^utvn elsewhere in Crete. ITie roofs were tisually 
domed, shewing how the built thol&s was but x modif^ 
cation of the chamber-tomb, which itself was but an 
artihcifll cave. Inside it was the larnAX^ containing the 
body often in a crouched position, sometimes oh tlie 
back with the legs drawn up sufficiently for it to be 
introduced into the coffin, Tiic door was blocked 
with stones. 

At Zafer Fapoura another type of tomb Is found, 
which Sir Arthur Evans called the “ Pir-Cavc/’ It U Ji 
combination of shaft-grave and cliambcr-tomb, having 
a small dumber — just long enough to coauin an 
extended skeleton — ^ approached by a vertical pit 
(Fig. 6 z)^ It thus closely resembles a wcU-knoivn 
type of Egyptian lomb, though the chamber is much 
smaller. It is a chamber-tomb with the drsmes turned 
into a vertical pit and the chamber reduced to the 
sbte of a mere ceU. A typical pit is 4.35 metres deep 
by 1 .39 metres broad, ana (he ccU or cave measures 
but 1.(0 metres in height by 65 centimetres in 
width.' 

All these types of tombs are found together at Zafer 
Papoura, and the same phenomenon is seen eUcwhere 
in Crete, as at Sphoimgar^, near Gournia, where, in 
addition, there are crowds of simple ptriw-buiials, the 
body being crammed into the pot, which was turned 
upside-down and buried.* 

Three years ago, Sir Arthur Evans eicavated some 
more very interesting tombs at Isopata, of the First 
Late Minoan period- These have not yet been pub¬ 
lished, but one may say witat iheir discoverer has already 

* ig, [Jc, 

* Miii IL H, Hau*^ fL^idv. Penn. Fret 
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tq]^ U3,* that their mtwt remarkable feature is the 
arrangement in one of them of teats for the visits of the 
friends of the deceased to the tomb, a provision which 

* In 7 £f ftm/f, Scpi. ifi, 1910. An intenadn^ diKPrEty WJi ikit 

ol paury, efuJendy iniouled lew leiiipuMjy ale, ■ml punted in aa- 
fixcdcdloun (Ml «itlcip»ija«, at *ny tsichuppeaiante.of the Atheniui 
foDcfiity Ickrthi of liter dap). 
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strongly rectiMs tlie Eiruscati sepulchres. This is an im¬ 
portant contribution to ihccriduice ^^^hich is gradunliy 
accuntulatingof racial connexion between the Minoans 
and the Etruscans. The evidence of the tomb beiog- 
opcncd from time to dme in order to permit of religious 
rites being celebrated and fnnerary offerings made is 
vciy curious. 

A fine chamber-tomb of the 'rhird Lite Minoan 
period was opened by Sir Arthur Evans at Milaios on 
the north coast of Crctc,‘ It contained two lantahs 
and a most InterestiDg collection of pottery vases of 
the lalysian type carefully arranged for the use of 
the dead. One of the lamakes has a painted repre- 
seniattonof the descent of the armed god Vclchanos^ 
probably on to the sea^as we sec a fish depicted below 
him (Fig. 52.). 

A great number of lamaktf (often in the sliapc of 
baths (Fig, 63} rather than of true coffins) were also 
found in the tombs at Palaikastro.* The decoration of 
these UrttakiS is very interesting. They are apparently 
made in tmiution of wooden chests bound ivith metal 
l»nds. Ringhandles on chest and lid represent metal 
rings, and raised bands round the chest represent the 
metal bands of themodcl. Painted designs cover its sides, 
conventionalized papyrus tufts svith li^ed spirals, and a 
typical Late Mimian design of interlacing wavy lines 
and scallop), being ilie commonest. Sir Arthur Evans 
points out" that these designs are often very Egyptian 

*^h^ricteT, andthisEgyptian spiri t in funerary decora¬ 
tio n ia Ulustraled in the decoration of the splendid 
painted limestone coffin found by tlie Italian explorers at 
Hagia Friada.* 'Fhc ends of this sarcophagus (PLXXIX) 
are decorated with purely Minoan paintings of divine 


* f'Tthattrit 'Ttmki, pp. 

' * F'B‘ i> (p. *9*) I !^T. Fij. 17 (p. J94). 

» i^r/hnti>Fie Tamif, pp. 

* Fmihki, ItfnditiHiii. XIII. pp, }41-J4S. 
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personages in chariots drawn by griffins. The sides (PJ. 
XXVIll) have designs in whichan adaptation of Egypt¬ 
ian funerary paintings, such as we see in the £oot ojf th< 
Dtady is quite d« r, though part of the religious ceremony 
shewn is purely Minoan in character. On the best pre¬ 
served side a woman ^vearing the baggy shirt of a man 
(which looks like the modern Cretan ppoKcut ; p. 235)^ is 
pouring into a great lehes some liquid from an amphora. 



Tia. «3.“rieiiefjr GfmiuJJ (L-M.in). 

St^f, A- 


Tiic U&et Stands between two crocheted conical pillars, 
raised on pedestals of variegated stone. On each pUUrit 
a double axe surmounted by a bird which looks very 
like a magpie. Behind tliis woman stands another, who 
wears a tiara and the long-waisted gown or ungirt ci^tfofr 
charictcristicof theinair dressof the continentalMycen- 
auns (sec p. 234), and holds two footless amphorae slung 
on a pole or yoke over her shoulders. She is follow'ed by 
a man, also wearing a long gown, who plays on a great 
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lyxe. TKU scene is Minoin enough. But then comes 
ncothcr scene the first actors in which huve their backs 
turned to the priestejscs and the TQ'usicbn. They are 
three men, wearing tJic baggy wajst-clout two of thent, 
cajrymg in both hands sinad calves, while the first has 
what is apparently a model of a boat. These offering* 
they bear to a man, wearjng again the Myceitaean lung 
chiton, who stands upright and immobile on a pedestal 
before the door of a building. By hij side is a ttec- 
The resemblance of this scene to the welJ-fcnawn Egypt¬ 
ian represenution of the rotimmy standing upfighs 
before the door of his tomb, with* the sacred persea- 
trees at its side, while the relatim bring oflertngs, is 
strikiog. 

On the other tide we sec a woman—or fair-slcinncd 
man — dressed in Uie baggy skirt and the short-sleeved 
thiton which the Northern Greeks wore (as well as the 
long gown) at this period/ offering a dish of frnit and 
an ewer of liouid on an altar behind which are a pillar 
with aie and oird, and a higher altar on which arc three 
"horns of consecration^* with an olive-tree beyond. 
Behind her are two calves and an oi bound for sacrifice, 
Uid on a table, over which a man, in voluminons: robes- 
and witli his hair hanging down hh back. Is pla^dng 
vigorously on a double flute. Behind him are thrt^ 
women the upper part of whose bodies arc kut. This 
iccne is quite Minoan, though the bound ox looks vety 
Egyptian. The adaptation of the second part of the 
o^cr scene from the Egyptian prototype U quite clear, 
and is a most interesting example of the eclecticism of 
the Minoan artist, Wc cannot imagine an Egyptian 
anist adapting a Minoan pictnre for any purpose, least 
of all for the mysterious ceremonies of the tomb. 

Otherwise the sarcophagus is decorated with tpirals 
and rosettes in the usuiil manner,. Its colour, in which 
blue, yellow, red,white, and black arc used, is briUumtly 
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preserved. It is the most importani doctimctit iw pu*- 
sess on the subject of Minoiiti funerary rites. The part 
which the ^'double axe” and the “hjorjis of consecra¬ 
tion play in it are very signJBean[ of their reiigtous im¬ 
portance* Tlic bird is a new addition to our repertory 
of Minoao religious emblcmi if it is a magpie. Doves 
appear^ associated with a nude goddess^ on grdden 

E Lques from the'Mycenaean shaft-graves^ but other 
wds arc unknown. One may wonder whctlicr this 
apparent magpie is not really intended for an eagle, the 
sacred bird of ^tis, the god of the doubic axe.” A 
curious parallel to this eagle on a crocketed pillar is 
supplied bp a common Egyptian representation of ihia 
very period (XlXth Dynasty), in wluch we see a hawk 
standing on the Tet, the Egyptian emblem of stability^ 
which is also a crocketed pilbr in appearance, though it 
probablr represented the backbone of the god Osirb 
originally. This pilbr with the liawk Is often found 
duplicated, like the bird and pillar on this sarcophagus. 
The emblem is specially connected with the god Ptait. 
Have we here another adaptation of an Egyptian idea, 
trt does the resemblance go back to the beginning of 
time, when Egyptian and Aegean religious ideas had 
perhaps a common origin, or is It fortuitous ? 

'Die wearing of male dress by women in this cull 
scene u very curious, and undoubtedly had some ritual 
significance. Following up a suggestion of Dr. Roden- 
waldt's, we may compare it with the wearing of the 
male waist-clout by the girls in the Knos$ian &esco of 
the bull-leaping and of the male gown by the women 
(if they arc women] in the chariot at 7'irytis. M^e 
dress might be worn by women w hen engaged in active 
exercise, for which the heavy Minoan skirts would be 
unfitted. Is it possible that thecapturing of the bull un¬ 
harmed for religions purposes was always partly carried 
out by priestesses dressed for the purpose in male COS' 
tume (like Artemis), and that the women dressed as men 
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on tte Hagta, Triatla sarcophagua had taken part in the 
capture of the bull or oi ihcven bound for sacrifice, 
which had to he hound alive, and wa$ sacrificed at the 
tntnb f The Utjuid poured into the Ulej tuiy then be, 
as ha$ been suggested, the blood of the sacrifice. If so, 
the hull-Jcaping gf the Enosstan fresco was a rellgtous 
certmonp. 

In Cyprus, at Enk^ttii, tic Late hlinoan tombs arc 
of the pit-cavc and chamber types, “ Tlie tomI>s have 
been originally approached either by a vertical shaft or 
a sloping except those along the face of the crag. 

Each had a regularly constructed entrance, with jambs 
and lititcL But beyond this they differed, inasmuch as 
some had been sunk vertically bom the surface, then 
cased with masonry^and covered in with carefully-hcvs’n 
dabs of stone ; while the others had, so to speaL, been 
burrowed into the rock from the entrancc-shaft, taking 
an irregularly cavernouE shape. Tombs of both 
dcscrtpiions were found close beside each other.” ■ 
Aj sve have scoD,* the Enkbrnt necropplii it a gofid 
example of the way in which tombs were rc-Upcdi. 
Tliesc evidently dace from the period of the first 
h'linoan otcupatton in the fourteenth century, but 
many of them were reoccspied four himdicd years 
Liter, when the decadent Minoan culture, of Cypnu 
waa contemporary with the Geometric period in Crete 
and Greece. 

In these tombs large vases were placed which seem to 
have been used as cinerary urns, the modem practice of 
now been introduced, together with 
the general use of iron, from Greece. They were orna- 
niented with painted scenes of grandees driving in 
chariots, b^ and other representations that still carry 
on tile tiadition of the old Minoan art, though in a very 

debased forrn (!■ iw. 54,55* 5 0- *i*bc practice of paimiog 
the mrTfdV/had been tjunsfenred to the cinerary urns. 

♦ MvRiav. Kx^-dvitiwu a Cyprtu, p, (i. * *+t «>?■ 
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An iiLtcrcitiiig CrWan lomb of tlie trattfltion period 
from tlie Age of Bronxe to that of Irorit front tnr bet 
eub-Miitmn period of ceramic art to the oldest 

Dipylon Ueomenic, was found at Moulkna by a 
peasanu who informed M. Xanthoudldes that “ un- 
cremated bones were found with the hronxc swords 
and brooches and the f aJse^neclkcd vase on one side of 
the tomb, while on the other were found an iron sword 
and dagger and cremated bones In a cinerary geometric 
um. resembling in design the early Grceb vases found 
near the Dipylon gate at Athens. The earlier remains 
were apparently not plundered or destroyed, and Mr. 
Evans argues that we cannot assume to unusual an 
amount of reverence in an invading foreigner. We 
may here have an. instance of iron weapons succeeding 
bronze, and cremation succeeding burial, in the same 
race, and even in the same family.^** 

To the sanie age of transition belong the tombs of 

Thunder Hill/‘ near Kavousi, in tlie same part of 
Crete, where Miss Boyd found a short iron sword and 
bronze brooches. In con^any with vases transitional 
between Minoan and Geometric, and uncremated 
filclctons.’'^ The purely geometric (Iron Age) tombs 
excavated by Mr, Hogarth at Knossos arc still of the 
old shape, and the false'Uccked vase or BSgfflkanit^ 
still survives in them in a debased form.’ 

With the lombs of the Iron Age we must caO a halt ; 
with them Greek, as distinct from Aegean, funerary 
practices begin, 

* BttiiRom, Ihtftotnti u CrfW, pp. tot, to*; Prtiutwie 

fckii, pp. ■■*, tj4: .VasrnouinuM, in ‘K^ 1901, p ji/, 

■ Bi;ii,ic£mv^ p. iQi ; I’L A. Boto, in Am^ Auh.^ V, 

i^i, Fipt I* ff. I J&- 137 . 

* Hiicjiimfr in Atm^ VE^ pp. Fig« 


CHAPTER VH.—DECORATION, PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE, SMALLER ART 


T he chief decorations of the paUces we have 
described were the splendid fresco-paintings 
already mentioned. 

This an of painting in true frtsco^ as opposed to the 
difUmper punting of the Egyptians, was peculiar to the 
Aegeans, It- arose, as Mr, Noel Heaton has pointed 
out,’ out of the Aegean, custom of plastering the out-« 
side and imlde of the rubble and stone built houses as 
a protection from the weather. I may go further, and 
suggest that this custom of plastering originated in 
the clay plaster which the Neolithic and Chalcolithic 
Aegean; who lived in reed huts used to stop up the 
crevices In their abodes. For Greece is not Egypt, and 
though Neolithic Egyptians might live in a wattle hut 
without any daub, in Greece the daub was necessary. 
When used to plaster the rude stone building? of the 
early period, the clay would necessarily soon get mixed 
with powdered limestone from the hewn stones, and 
then the first stucco was made (burnt lime being soon 
added), with the addition of stones, bits of pottery, 
and straw which the livers In reed huts had doubtless 
used to bind their clay. In a specimen of early Minoan 
stucco from VasUihi examined by Mr. Heaton there was 
but 40 per cent, carbonate of lime, the rest being clay 
of 2 peculiar character, easily and strongly hardening, 

* RoDmiFAiDT, Tiiyitf, II, p.iitj'. I haw the authariiT o( Mr. 
Mratob to descnlx the Egfpruii ^raU-pauifin^ u dittr mfi/r mbef tItAn 
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oddoubt {I would suggest) the day chJefiy used by the 
feed-hut buildcn. 

And then the stucco was decorated with colour. The 
colour of which we have the oldest speciniea is the 
simple red prepared from burnt ochre-clay. The 
simple ochre yellow must have been, known almost as 
soon, and the black, prepared from burnt bonea, etc. 
Green, and blue were uter additions, not being known 
till the early Middle Minoan or the latter part of the 
long Tiiird Early Minoan period. And there is little 
doubt as to where they came from. Tliey were im¬ 
ports from Egypt. Their compositton is the same as 
the Egyptian blue, being made of a blue glass frit, pre¬ 
pared by fusing sand with soda and copper ore. The 
Egj’piian origin of this bine cannot be doubted. The 
green which sve know in Middle Minoan times had a 
bluish tinge like that used in Egypt. A pure green is 
not met with till later, when we hnd at TirjTis a 
brilliant colour evidently made of mabefaite. A colour 
used by the Minoans but not by the Egyptians is grey, 
which constantly figures in the Late Minoan frcsccscs. 
A fine deep red also came into use, made from haemat¬ 
ite, which is 90 per cent, pure oxide of iron. And a 
brown was used, made of a mixture of red with yellow 
and black ; a dark green by mixing blue and yellow. 

Thus was the palette of the Minoan fresco-painter set 
out at the time of the zenith of his an. But when his an- 
CC 51 OFE invented it. they bad only the light red. t he yellow, 
and the black to work with—perhaps the first alone. 

T'hc colour was applied from the first, and always, 
by the true/rwe method. Of this there is no doubt. 
No medium was used. The early painters found that 
when laid fresh upon the wet surface of the caustic lime 
plaster, the colour stuck, and was indelible. Their 
descendants remained true to the method, and not wc 
find the Egyptian style of distempering adopted for a 
change. ^ 
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As time wem on, the fresco-paintcrs grov more and 
more alillcd in their art of decorating with coloitred 
lines and borders; they essayed to represent human 
hguns, also plants and animals, and to portray the life 
of men and gods on the walls of princely halls and 
chambers- For this purpose the plaster became made 
wit h ever greater care, in order to obtain the smoothest 
and whitest surface possible for the painter to ejccrcise 
his art upon. In the Late Minoan period we find it 
containing some 94 per cent, carbonate of linic; a pure 
lime stucco* 'Fhe plaster was usoally applied In two 
layers, the upper one being very thin, and consisting of 
the finest stucco for tlie painter to work on. He must 
have performed his pan very quiddy, before the plaster 
dried, which accounts for the sketchy nature of some of 
the designs* Colours were placed above colourt ; the 
eye, the hair, or necklace of a male figure being, for 
instance, usually painted over the red body. The 
result is sometimes disastroiw if the colours arc affected 
in any way* Black is the most fugitive colonc of tlie 
Minoan palette, and so the hair of the figures in some of 
the frescoes has entirely disappeared, os in the case of 
the ladies at thegarJanded windows (found at Mycenae), 
of whose heads nothing but the bald white skulls re¬ 
main** In the eatliM frescoes of the Late Minoan 
period very often no contour-Hne was used, a face 
bring simply painted on in plain red w'ash- No siding 
or indication of relief appears the picture is in two 
dimensions only. It h purely decorarivt^ smd friezes, 
shewing human brings, animals, or buildings, were 
treated in exactly the same way as dadoes of flowers, 
trees, or simple lines. Perspective was unknown, of 
course, and the Minoan endeavoured to give the idea 

■ .J(i. Mitu XXXVl, PI, TX. 

^ There ii an ip^arcfii ncceplicm ra ihii In iKc of the 

bcUie4 iJic rn the Knman Thpafsc-fonm, hut mne- doubt* 

wfa^fher tMs vfsu iauAded to bdkmft . 
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of space without it, with the result that his fibres seem 
to be flying iti the air. The Egyptian could not con* 
ceive of a figure without its feet on the ground, he 
could not leave the ground to the imaginatiDU, so he 
never depicted Im people in the air, as the iVImoan did. 
I'he rock)' terraces and the clouds of Greece supplied a 
frame to the picture which soon became conventional, 
and is found on metal vases as well as in painiing, 
Othenvise there is no background, properly speaking. 



Fti±rS4.^1^ni«a*tiw>AiwiaLTirrni(LAtc Scilt/-, A* 

and the figures are painted on a sheet of blue or of 
yellow uchre, which often changes arbitrarily.^ 

The first wall-decoration must have consisted of 
simple lines of colour on the surface of the plaster, left 
white or painted red,* This plain scheme was alwap 
preserved in the best period for the stucco pavements, 
which at Knossos have simply a plain red line about a 
foot from the walls. On the walls, however, dadoes 
and frieaea of conventional floM^ers and rosettes first 
appeared, and then, probably in the Third Middle 
Minoan period, friezes depicting human beings and 

’ Arib the AfyceiuHn favuo, Jti. Mitt., XXXt'T. PI X, 

* That red VFU tht Ent colmu u»xi U t prabjbk tU|gg«do{l 
of Mr, Noel Hcacan^L 
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other objects and scenes^ ^digious pjocessioita^ bull- 
le4piQg, «id » forth. This truy have been in imitation 
of Egyptian waU-p^itidngt but the pccidur Mmoan 



technique^ which waa of purely Cretan origin^ was pre¬ 
served till the end. In tne Third Late Nlmoan period 
we find the floors also decorated with conventional 
designsr i^s at Tiiyns^ where the o^opos alternates with 
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3 pair of drklpliiiii (Fig. 64), and steps of the older 
palace ha VC pa in ted spi ral omamentat ion (Fig. 65). The 
ceilings were apparently painted in the same way ^vith 
pattema of interlaced'spirals and other motive!, wlueh 
we sec itnitated in relief sculpture on the ceiling at 
Orchomenos.^ This relief in atone was an eternal re pro¬ 
duction for the tomb of the decoration in stucco relief, 
which was erolYcd at ICnossos from the simple Hat 
fresco; again, no doubt, in imitation of Egypt, but still 
entirely Minoan in lechnit^ue. The painted relief 
worlc, giving a three-dimensional picture, W'as used at 
Knossos side by side with the flat fresco ; no examples 
of it have been found in continental Greece, The 
hicroglvphic script was never used in decorative wise 
on walls, as it was in Egypt. 

llie work having to be carried out auicicly, one or 
two simple medunical aids were utilized by the pinter. 
Straight lines were ruled by EMans of a taut string, the 
impression of which is often found on the plaster. A 
Circle of metal or wood gave the form of a rosette ; 
once the impression ia seen of a disk used for this pur¬ 
pose. Otherwise all was executed in a swift freehand. 
A foreslctcli was sometimes incised with a piece of 
Stic! (at Knossos), more uvuaJly rougldy indicated by 
a red or yellow line. Once painted In, the picture 
could hardly be altered ; the tail of the buU in the 
hull-leaping fresco at Tiryns was so altered, so that the 
animal appears to have two tails,* Working hurriedly, 
the decorator did not alwap think out his design so as 
to space It well, with the result that he very often took 
no account whatever of corncix in the rooms; the 
comer may come between two How'ers, for instance, and 
nearer to one than to the other (Fig. 66j|. An Egyptian, 
with a greater feeling for symmetry than the Ivliuoiin 
evidently possessed, and usings dry-painting technique, 

* Pwor-CMiTiEZf Hm. VI ^ Tig* 

* SciiircifnT4UT| Fig. ill. 
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iivouH never have done this, 'T’he decnr^itor who pot In 
the tiudo helow and the line or spiral decoratton .ibove 
the main frieie always worked at the tome time as the 
plastererj when the upper layer of stucco was freah bid 
on for him. But the master painter who executed tlic 
great frieze in the middle^ of a procession or what nott 
could not always be on the spot at the same time j so 
he would paint his picture on his own plaster surface at 
his own time, perliaps In a studio ai a considerable 
distance away, and then it would be transported to the 



K bce, no doubt in a wooden framer andr the ^tne 
ing remot'ed, was Inserted in i space cut out or left 
for if on the w^L A little light pbster covered up the 
join. It is evident tltat this procedure waifoBowed in 
the case of many frescoes, notably that of the ilyitig- 
fish at Phyklcopi in Melos (PI. XXJL i), which was very 
probably tiatisported all the way from Crete, where it 
had been painied. We jun imagine the Mdian pnnee 
or governor conunisaioning one of the great masters of 
his time to paint this splendid fresco, and sending to 
Crete for it when ready. So ihe Minoan princes 
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iltrcorjucd their palaces with vtritAble 
the best palmers, as well M with tlic geometrical and 
frccbnnd borders and dadoes of iheir own 
decorators. Tlvc oldest pamdog of tbe devciopea 
style is perhaps the Knossbn fresco of the ** Blue Boy 
gathering ciocu^, it 
Sir Arthur Eva ns is right 
in his attribution of it 
IQ the Third Middle 
Minoan period. Then 
we find mastery attained 
with suddenness in the 
magnificent paint ings at 
Hagia Triada; the cat 
staBdng a pheasant in 
the titulcrgrtuvth, with 

itsbackgroundof bushes 6r.-if»iiU 'nhAt t 

and rocks ^Fig. 67), and 

thc man or woman in 

voluminous and parti-coloured robes, bending over, 
perhaps in the performance of some muai act- 
¥he ilastcr of Hagia Txiada is the greatesr Mmoan 
painter that we know. It is noltccablc that Jus plants, 
iood as they are, distinct as they appear to and 
highly naturalistic in treatment, are m rt^ty not 
distinguishable according to genus and sj^tes ; they 
are verv clever Impressions, but not genmne portraits 
of plants. TTie cat is, of course* most inicresung, as 
giving the EgiTiian source of the dcsiCT. But the 
Minoan master adapted the Eg^-ptoO design into a 
masterpiece of Ids own, perfectly Mmwn m fedmg. 
The way in which the cat ivalb across the bacigro^d* 
in the air. so to speak, with nothing beneath his feet, 
would have astonished an Egyptian pamter, but u 
in keeping whK the “ frce-and*easy,’" summarj- spirit 
of Minoan painting.* 

* CiihJu Mi»™hu * i> P' 
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Quite dlScreuT in scale arc the contemporary 
Miniature-fjcscoe^ ** of Knosso^ and XylissoSp in 
which wc see groups of human heings itLetched in slight, 
yet maatcrly fashion ; at Knossos ladi^ at a win dow, 
and a crowd of men and women near a temple or great 
altar i at Xylissos men and women, sitting or standing, 
alone and in groups** Here the spccdinesi of the work 



>-W. 61 ,^KM»ew; iiiinbtlure ficsis. 

XX. H. V,) 


has developed a sort of « fliorthand ” rcpriisenution i 
a crowd h shewa by a mass of faces, licadi in oiitline 
With no bodies, and to indicate tht difference berween 
the sexes the inen^s heads arc drawn in outline on a red 
background, and the women’s on a wluie one. This 
was a v<^ simple and sumnury merhod ; its effect is 
very curious. These floating heads give an abnost eene 
impression, as if we were looltlng at the ghosts of these 
• ‘Apx- 'K#. 1912, PIL X\TII, XIX, 
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Miooan men and womtrn, dead ihrce thousand years 
ago and more (Fig. 68). 

Then at Fscira we see the first appearance of 
the rdief style in the ^‘iicd lady,* diKovered by 
Mr- Seager, whose carefully painted giTci us a 

very go€>d idea of the elaborate paueras with which the 
Miuiians ornamented, thdr textile pr^ucts. From 
Fseira the flying-fish fresco at Phylatopi (a Cretan pro- 



Vio- 6<^—Mjmuw; fro^mciil Tnico of wmiMi. 
Ai^rm SfuUf- I- 


duciion) takes tjs across to tlif ConiiiTfutit wherein the 
frescoes of Mycenae and Tiryns, lately discovered, wc 
find proof that the new style began in Greece ^hiiMt as 
early as it did in Crete. It came with Cretan civiliza¬ 
tion, and was preserved by the combcntal ** My¬ 
cenaean ” painten till the end* At Mycenae was found 
a piece representinga iceoe of war, with chariots, horses, 
and warriors (Fig, 69), and the picture, already men¬ 
tioned, of ladies seated at a window decorated wnth 
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hanging garbnds or “swags” suspended from small 
*’ double aies.*^* At Xiiyns we have remains of Kunting^ 
scenes, very 6ne in colour^ with splendid reds and blues 
(f ig. po), lilce thojfC of Hagia Tiiada and the ** miciatxire- 
frcscoes*” And further, we have remains of fine bands 
of conventional ornament, notably one composed of a 
row of shields placed side by side, coloured to represent 
the flecited ana spotted hides of which they were made 



(EsLrtj &tyCr ^ M. [ 

PI. XXXlIj t)f and another of the Egypto-Minoan 
sptnl iiud flower design which was imitated in the 
ceiling at Orchomcjios^ 

The great relief and flni frescoes of Knossop follow 
next in the order of time; in relief the buIPs head 
(Fig, yy) and the prince walking in ihe open air, with 
hU head crowned by the mighty feather head-dress 
which has an oddly Mexican effect,* in ihe fiat ordinary 
style the Cup-h^rcr (Fig. yj)^ the bull-leaping boy and 
girls,* and the girPs head which so irresUtiMy reminds us 

* Ro^wAurr, Mh. Mitt, XXXVl (1911). p. ff. PL IK- 

All. Fig. 69 ihcwt mx of thrw froM. in wMdi we m the 
Mjnrenacart helmet arid ^eArci well renretent^ (kc p. 144). 

* Nut. PI. n\ r. * 
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71.—Kcmuii thir irewfh* 

(AAh JWWAf^ MajrtftlT I90I1 IM-) 
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Off the liTtlc girl, who kad a lUtle curl, right is the 
middle of her forehead ” (Eig. 72). 

For the decadence we are refened to Tiryos, where, 
in rhe Third Late Miaoao (Late Myccnaeio) period, 
the newly rebuilt palace vva» provided with a of 

decoration which in many respects seems to have 
followed the model of the older. Of its hunting scenes 
we possess groups of men, weanng the same costume as 
thcjr forebears in Fig. 70, the sleeved and girt chiton (sec 
P* ^34!* Slid carrying the spear behind their masters, or 
leading the great hounds to the chase (Fig. 73). Of the 

masters (or mistresses) we see 
two, ridiiig in the chariot to 
the hunt; white-faced, long- 
curkd figures standing up in 
t he rcgulatio n a itkud e of dig- 
nity (Fig. 74), Whether they 
are ladies wearing the sleeved 
gown (which h lyccnaea n m cn 
also wore) for purposes of 
sport, or young princes, de¬ 
picted as pale, just as Egypt¬ 
ian princes, who naturally led 
the sheltered life, often were 
depicted, we do not know. 
Their hair might just as well 
be that of men aj of women. 
Dr. Rrxlenwaldt assumes tlic 
emalc sex of the charioteers^ and compares them with 
Atalantc in Calydan ; a very pretty comp:irison, since 
aiJ th^Ii^cnds must have originated in some fact or 
taic of the Mycenaean age. Since Hera was worshipped 
at 1 inma, these may be her priestesses going forth to 
me ctuse, at tended by the male ^oe\oi of thesanctuaiy. 

ut t ic possiblLty that young princes raerdy arc in¬ 
tended cannot be lost sight of. 

Of the tjuariy wc aec jomcihmg in the skilfully 
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group of the boar i>ursu«| by the hounds <Fig, 
75/- The impression of swift movement is mven ex- 
irenidy wdl, Jtist as we see in other Minoan worh of 
an, notably the Mycenaean dagger-blades, ‘rite whole 
group flies through the air in Minoan fashion, with 



F»n, 7J.— TErjirti Utcr paW Fremo <*/ ibt Ikm hum. 


bodies elongated, stretching themselves out in the chase, 
against 4 background of blue sliy across which wave 
tested plant-stems of indeterminate character. The 
cRcct recaiJs ;Em^ziDgl 7 $ome nicduev^! tapestry- The 
griaxled hirsute fell of the boar is reproduced 
stnpcs of light red and yellow, the latter dappled wi 


1 

til 
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black streaks. The dogs, whicix were ^idently of a 
woolly-coated, hairj''-TaLled type, wlib.a regular bound’s 
head, are white, with dapples and spots of red, blue, or 
black. At the end of the picture appears a man’s arm 
with boar-spear ready to stick theonrushing pig. 

Another frieze of pictures depicted a solctnn pro¬ 
cession of women, no doubt pnestesses of Hera {or 
rather her Mi naan predecessor). One of the figures 
has been built up from a number of small fragments, 
and is shewn in rig. 76. The idea of solemn progress 
is given in the pompous style of the figure, with its 
elal^ratc nunner of holding the ivory pyarfV whidi it 
carries. The eiaggtiated projection of the breast was 
no doubt intended to add dignity to the figure, but to 
our eyes the artifice fails, as the resulting deformadon 
of shoulders and arms, deformed even for Miiioan con¬ 
vention, is hideous. The art of this figure is becoming 
decadent. This we see, too, in the formal Stslijtrung of 
tlic hair, which is treated in more than “conventional” 
manner, tlic curls over the forehead being c^ctly like 
sptrah in a decorative band.' We sec in it the be¬ 
ginning of the fall from the zenith of the style to 
which it belongs, marked perhaps by the Knossian Cup¬ 
bearer. With that and other masterpieces of the same 
period the MLnoan fresco-painters reached the height 
of their art. They never solved the problem of repre¬ 
senting the human figure as ii really was. The great 
crux, the representation of shoulders and breast, was 
never successfully surmounted by them any more than 
by the Egyptians, The latter were the most jucccssful 
with their convention of representing the lower and 
upper parts of the body in profile and the torso in full 
face. This imposes upon us even now, and does not 
ahvays look unnatural. The Minoan usually prefeired 
the convention which we see exaggerated in this figure, 

* Tliit k «1io Kcn in the ficKoci from tlit? *' ilouic of Km1iro$ it 
Thcbei, whiirh niiut be of the ume disc {tee p, 


♦ , 
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by wKjcK one shotildcr is dragged round in front of tie 
breast. This very method had been tried once by the 
Egyptians long before, in the days of tlie Vth Dynasty, 
wuh disastrous results, which we see, to take an instance, 
in the reliefs of the tomb of Nefertaseshem at Sakiar^.^ 
The figures, like the Ttrynthian priestess, look abso¬ 
lutely disjointed. , 

Compared with the “Cupbearer/" she is w^cn ; 

c omparedwi th the agitated fema Ic figure a t Hagja 

she is a stock and a stone. And in the other L.M.lll 
frescoes from Tirjiis we see great stiffness and wooden- 
ness of drawing and conception, w'hen wc compare 
them with the older pictures from the same place and 
from KtHossos. Full of “ go ’* as the boarhunt tt, it ^ 
crude and primitive in execution ivhen compared with 
the flying-mh fresco at Phylakopi- And the colours of 
the Tirvnthian decadence are poor iti comparison with 
those of the earlier aec. 

Contemporary with the Tiry-mhian picture of ihe 
priestess-procession arc ihe fragments of another 
similar pioccssion-fresco, found at A licbcs in Bocoiia, 
which was probably painted by the same ar^t, since 
the hair of the femaie figures is represented in csactly 
the same conventional way (resembling architectural 
spir^ rather than hair) as that of the Tirynihian 

priestesses.* _ ^ 

We see the last echoes of ihe fresco-paintings in the 
decorative friezes of the Cypriotc-Minoan vases from 
Enkbmi (Figs. 34, 51). caricatures of the formal Tiryn- 
thianprocession and hunting-scenes painted on vas® in 
all gnod faith as reproducing ih petto the most admired 
art of the great masters. The barbarous scrawl on a 
fragment of pot from Tiryns* U the list gasp of 
Nlinoan painting. 

* CirArr, U** Jfw if PIL XVI, XVtl, 


LXXIX. 

* ScntJCHtiiii&T, Fig, 131. 


i»r-, 'Kif>,*A;»x, p. S7^,PIL I-I 1!. 
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We return to the relief style, of which the ne)ct ex¬ 
amples, after the seated lady of Pseira, were fovmd at 
KnoESOS; in bw relief, the prince waiting amid the 
meads while butterflies tty around !um {p. tSS), and in 
high relief, the blood-rcd'buU^s head, fitly discovered b 
the home dS the Minotaur (Fig, 77)* Here we have 
iurn<iii 10 the miuierpicctrs of the: bc^t period* it 
regrettable that the hicc of the prince is destroyed, as 
rhe method of its treattneni in relief twould have been 



FllSf Jj.— Kanmvmi fewlH 


laj 


mcHt interesting to see. The Egyptians at an earlier 
period (Xlth Dynasty) had prfjduccd noiable contri- 
butiom of colour anu relief sculpture of faces in soft 
limestone, the rise and fall of the cheeks over the diL-^- 
bones, and the contours of lip^ and nose and chin being 
mosi delicately indicated in the relief, and the paint¬ 
ing giving the colour. A good instance is a fine but, 
unbrppiiy, damaged portrait of a ting found during the 
Egypt Exploration Fundus cscavatbm of the funerary 
temple uf King Mentuheicp Ill at rhebes in 19^3* 
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publUhec] by Professor Navilie and TiiTsclf in tlic .Xlth 

Dy/u^y ‘Tffnplfi at Dfir it Baktirit UIi PI- XII, Fig, 2. 
AnotliET mstance of tic dedicate Egyptian haiidling of 
i face in tdief is seen in tie Libyan prisoner, tbid~t 
PUXIII, 3, which ii in the British Museum (No, 

1 take these two instances from work knowm to me at 
first band; there arc, of course, plenty of others 
e<^uaUy good. It is probable that had we the £icc of 
the Kiiossian prince we should see in it the Siune con- 
irast with the Egyptian relief work that tvesee when we 
compare tltc Minoait frescoes with the Eg^tian wall- 
paintings ; eitraotdinary power and vigour, 
fiicbttge execution, inferior accuracy, greater insight, 
IcM knowledge, less art but more artistrjr. 

The Minoan was, no doubt, Xlrnoan in, style. But 
dut the inspiration to execute coloured stucco reliefs 
came 10 Kim from knowledge of the Egyptian coloured 
reliefs in soft while limestone there can er|ually be no 
doubt. 

Of stone reliefs we have not many. In the Cyclades 
in ihc Early Minoim period spiral-band designs had 
already appeared on carved vases, shaped as models of 
Stone Lousl-s (p, 48), before even they vvere painted on 
plaster probably. In later times the carved stone was a 
translation from the fresco-pamting; this we see in the 
Orchomcnos ceilings. The mterraediate form in stucco 
relief existed commonly. And stone vises had relief 
bands of stone ornament, as wc see at Enossoa. The 
well-known Mycenaean **trigiyph*’ design, with its two 
halve* of a deeply-cnt elongated rosette divided im two 
by paralld vertical bands, is found everywhere in stone; 
at Tiryns also in kyamtr or blue glass paste; a verit¬ 
able Optyichf The precise origin of this cufintu 

a nd not very houtlful design is uncertain; it may be 
derived from wood-carving, but of Minoan wood-carv¬ 
ing we possess nothing to tell os whether or no there 
was ever 1 Cretan Grinling Gibbons; no wood Easts 
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in Greek earth. An ongin in 4 carved wooden beam 
very probabict unce tbc design usuallv appears as the or^ 
namcni of an architTave, and t he oldest Minoan areh.^ 
crave* were no doubt of wood j we see the ends of roimd 
wooden beams, looking like duks or mcdidlionB In relief, 
often imitated in stonework or rcpresciuatlons of it. 

A simpler '* tri* 
glyph’' ofnament, 
consisting of group 
of pariiTcl lines in 
relief alternating 
with blank spaces, is 
seen an tlic sides of 
several $tonc s^ts or 
ixtdrae [PL X, i) at 
Hama Triada. 

Of relief sculpture 
in stotie represent' 
log human beings^ 
etc., on the large 
scale, we have no¬ 
thing but the crudely 
executed steUe 
placed over t he shafi-^ 
graves at Mycenae 
(Fig. 78).' If these 
are of L.MJ date, 
they should be, 

give a very poor idea of the capabilities of the 
. Surely tlie men who could execute the ceil- 
Orchomcnod could do better than (hit. The 
arc possibly later, well on in the L.MJII p^iod. 
There are also two frsgmcms gf sculptured baa-rtUef in 
grey oLbserer. from Mycccaci, she wing pan of a buh and 
a tree, which are in the British Museum (PI. XXXI. 2). 
Tlicie arc possibly Early Mycenaean (L.M.I), and 


■ See p. 10. 
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come from a corridor-dado.^ No more important 
£pcclmea& of stone rdiefd arc linown. 

Of relief as applied to separate objects vie have a Enc 
spedmen in the great stone weight, 17 inches high, 
found at Knossos,* which has upon it a ivcU-dcsigned 
octopus in relief , carved on each of the two broad side^ 
and with the tentacles coming round on to the two 
nanoiv sides. This is a good example of the wap in 
which the Minoans would decorate even the most 
ordinarp objects. 

Of r^ef sculpture on a small scale we have, however, 
many specimens in the shape of carved stone vases and 
other ohjccis which shew hoiv wdl the Minoans could 
work in stone. After the octopus-weight we may well 
mention the stone vase with carved marine design, iilus- 
traied by TsountasrManatt (thecr Fig. 24), and the big 
limestone v.ise with spiral decoration in relief found bp 
Evans at Knossos jinn,, VU. Fig- 30}. The 

famous Hagia Triada vases, w'hich have already been 
described in Chapter JIl, are perhaps to be grouped 
with the triumphs of Minoan toreutic art rather tiiati 
with the failures of its stone sculpture on the larger 
scale. They arc copies of metal prototypes, and their 
an is directly derived from that of the metal-workers. 

Sculpture in the round began in the Cyclades in the 
Cholcolithic Age, ivith the hgures of Farian marble, 
already mentioned, which were placed in the cist-graves. 
'Phesc a re mos tly fla t dolls of sma II $iae ,sometimes hddle- 
shaped (PI. XIV, a, 5); but large figures occur,® and in 
theAshmolean Museum is a head of one with the features 
and hair unusually well indicated (PL XIV, t).* Two 
figures of a man. seated, and one pLaving the double 
Bute, the other the harp,® arc unique. 

‘ See l*rof. LCTituv'» Artwle in SuiStUr, IQH (P- *S4)- 

* A Mt qf li>u it In iJic BfitiiJL Mumioti, 

Ktga ri3, 

* RiiicirwAY« Fif. 

* VtiL VI, 157. ||8, 
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This pTOinise was, however, not realizeti. In Crete 
aothin^ bigger than the little figures from Koumasa 
(Pi, XlV, 4)^ seems to have been maiie, and, in spite of 
their knowledge of the star ucs of Egy pt, 
kitge sculpture in the rotuiti remained, 
unknown to the Aegeans.* However,' 
they triumphed in the art of making 
small figures, though in potrery, metal, 
and ivory, rather than in atone. A small 
Slone spViins was found at HagiaTriada, 
but it is probable that it is not of 
Minoan, but of Anatolian origin,* Of 
the pottery and metal figures we have 
already spoken (pp. 3St 
figures of divers or Icapers from Knossm 
(PJ, XXX, 2) arc the masterpieces of this 
form of Minoan art, and for delicacy 
and beauty perhaps take the same High cj 

place as does the "Harvesters” vase for inper: iircBy imJ 
its strength and vigour, a nd the ” Chief- s"i‘i 
tain ” vase for dignity and grace. The 

beautiful carving of the arms, the deli* u ? j 

cacy of the faces, the art with which the gold-plated 
bronze curls are fitted into the ivory heads (Fig. 75), 
place them far above any other Aegean work of sculpture 
in tile round or representation of the human figure. 



» St> «s t kd»», eflly flflB Urge lUme figurtlui been Iomiw! : itta( 
of i bull, oi wliich lemiiiH were diKOvend n Kaoiuci* jfmj, 

Vn p 1 iPl. But ibii wji made op of imall pine* of »fi stone wnb 
do^hoJes ** tbsi they «niJd be nrered togetlwr j ticiti of anna* 
« large figure front * gw ti oUtMf pieec of ttpnt, etpecuHy b»ni itorw, 

ifii ofblatk iteitiw. Uluftiatinn in lOtWiUiir, Civilitatimt Pr - 
h/U^»twu Fie. ii. I thifli it Mntioi be Miwifla. and wonld coin|Mre 
It with^e head* of the gitat HLttiic •phinxet « Oyiii m AmwIu 
H ill, AW fan. FI. XXfl. i), which ihcw the *imf type of histd, rhe 
dejeMrile copy of «n Kgyptian cifiginil- 
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Asmallgrtffinor 
from Kntss- 


Fia. fla 

Ivnymirrcii-handle. 
Knk^i, Cypfwk, 

Sfiiif |. 


carve 
chougk it 
majf perhaps be 
questioned 
whether all ihe 
ivory objects 
found on \liDoin, 
or (more com^ 
monly) Mycen¬ 
aean^ sites are 
really Greek. The 
canxd inirror- 
handler with their 
negro-looking 
women in relief 
seem rather S^Tian 
in feelingi with 
perhaps a touch of 
Eg>T)tian influ¬ 
ence- Possibly they 
were made in Cy¬ 
prus, where .fiome 
fine onc$ of the 
type were found*' 

^ Exi■ilv^^tmJ t# C)^- 
I’L [h Tbc utfIc 
ihc itfliu 

b^iUf an fhoe mirrar 
tunJlci dost Hot giiT 1 
tnjc Mbiun tcsprrntou. 
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TKc design of LhcArimaspsLiptig thcgrifitn on one of 
these (Fig. 80) does not look very htinoan, again. Tlic 
grifltn appcitrs consiantly in Minoan art Ukc Ebe rvinged 
sphinx (Fig. St); both were originally foreign importa¬ 
tions, no doubt from Syrian whence also they came to 
Egypt, 'rhe Arimasp^ as we aliall sec, wean non- 
Aegean armourf and certainly a non-Minoan helmei, 
as also do the three curious male heads of ivory, all 
alike, tlukt were found at places so far apart as Spata in 
Attica, Mycenae, and Enlcdmi in 
Cyprusi Tlicn there is the catv-ed 
wooden roundel which was found 
in the tomb of the foreigner Saro- 
bins (XlXih Djnasty) ai Sakkir^ 
in Egypt.* 'Diisijtoo, with its grif- 
5 ns, lions, and antelopes, though it 
his a Xlinoan look, gives at the sa me 
time a non-Minuan impression. It 
may be that these carvings are not 
purely Aegean, but arc the products 
of a related culture on the South- 
West coast of Asb Minor, perhaps 
that which produced the Phalstoa Disk- The ivory 
draught-box riom EnkAmi, with i ts hne reliefs, which are 
much later in date (probably eleventh-tenth century)/ 
will pcriiaps be a bte product of this sub-Myctnacan 
art, modified by the Syro-Mesopotamian art of the 
Aramaeans of Sinjiili and Saktjegoiu." The Minoan 
spirit and style of the two oien resiine beneath the 
trees on the two ends of the box is undoubted. But 
the style of the two sides, with its hunting-scene, and 



Fill. miflWf- 

Iwkru-lie wHih wingeJ 
iphin^ in rditl Fmtn 

A/mwwvi. ft 


but nther tu bdoog ihc bypothefical ^STTo-Mbam arr 

of Ofku (AUihija)* whkii I Uve pontuLicd. b iht Afmrhitjr 
Eg^^tiam thUmul 1913. p. 4 * (*« 

* SfllciLxcHc, ^jf^pfLutr/ifSi, Fij?, 60. 

* EjtiA£!an*iu tit CyfnUf W. I- 

^ E-OJ., Jgifp p. 41 . 
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its Iierd of goiiis, Is :ibso1utely un-Mlnoan, and 

is plainly of Assyrian origin. ^Gie Minoan dement is 
a most interesting survival. 

Of undoubtedly Aegean ivory and 
bone carving we have spocimctis in 
siaff-'hcads (Fig. 82), and the little 
roundels or disks found in the Mycen¬ 
aean shaft-gfaves^ at RakAvatos,’ and 
elsewhere. Usually tliey have incised 
F1«. fa.._Ded5„nf spiral Of fylfot designs; one <pos- 
« P)Tds-ltd) with a beauiifullktlc 
***^l^h of a le;ipiiig bullj now in ih^ 
British Museum, is here illustrated <Fig. 83), Nodoubr 

wood-carving, but ir has all perished. 
A fine ci:;iinplc of moan art is die chiyscleph^tiii^ 
gaming-board discovered at Knossos,* This w a rect- 
angubr board with an 
ivory framing covered 
wiiJv gold foil, in which 
is set a “mosaic of strips 
and disks of rock cr)rBiah 
ihecrj'sral in lumhcmg 
alternately backed with 
silver plifjues and a blue 
past e formed of poun ded 
iapis-Li^uli-lAe glass, rhe 
Homeric kyanos; and 
both this and the silver 
pktjues are underlaid 
Mthgypsum plastcr.Thc 
disks Or medallions have 
Centres composed of v^iicaepheii of ivory surrounding a 
central plate of silver-lined crystal wftli incurved sides 

There are four medallions above, arranged thus 

* Ath. Min^ XXXIV, iTD. ;Sr-iS6 (Abb c-ot 

‘ Ev*. . l;X./ vn, Jj. 



—Ivijfp ruiinilfl Prsim 
ihiiuk Ai/mal 
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'•* Lasmcd nroongcryital ban backed with silver plates,” 
'I'hcsc have also each a looped cloison-border of ivory. 

O O _ 

There are ten below* arranged thus without 

the border; the wnViif pi/ciJwere probably of kyatioh 
ludi medallion probably had a disk of crysul over it, 
AH round and above are the parallel lines of “ boshed 
and ribbed crystal bars ” or of gold-plated ivory inlaid 

on kyatios. , • - ^ 

11 is evidently a board for the playing of sorne kind of 
game such as draughts, such as was common in Egypt, 
and as we see on the lid of ilie sub-Mycenaean ivory 
bojt from Eniimi* And, as Sir Arthur Evans sa)-?, ** in 
its ongintil condition, with its ivorv bands and reliefs 
still plated with gold, and its crysul plaques and bosses 
intensifying the glint and glow of the silver foil and 
cerulean paste below, this gamlng-boird must liave 
been of trtil V royal magnificence.” t latarsia-work of 
this kind was not uncominon, and remains of other 
objects adorned with it were found. Plaques of crystal 
for inlaying caskets were found, with, coloured designs 
P^iinted on their lower surface, «0 as to be seen through 
the crystal. “ The bttt preserved example of this 
• bactvrork on cry-rtal,’ as this art was described by 
seventcenth-century writers, ^ewed an eiquisitc 
miniature painting of a gaBoping bull oq an 
ground, the forepart of which was fairly preserved, 

A simdar process is illustrated by a rock-crysul sword 
pommel found at Mycenae. In the throne-room at 
Knossos, where the painting on crj stal described above 
was found, ** was also discovered a small agate plaque 
presenting a teUef of a dagger laid upon an ariisiically 
folded belt, which supplies an illustration of the 
glyptic art akin to that of the kter cameo engraving, 
tliough the veins of the stone in this case run vertically 
and not in the flame plane vdth the relief.”* 

* Evaai, Ik. tit., VIl. p. 8i. ' /*,, p- 4 *- 
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"Tlie beauty of the Cretan itttaglM seal-itoncf or 
yt>\ 6 r^pcti! (milk-stouM) (Eig, 84)« well tnowu. 'Hicj- 
were often apparentIjr vvuim oji a bracelet^ aa we see 
from the Cupbcarcr-&csco.' 

The beginnings of rJie Min'* 
oaa gljrptic arc arc to be found 
in ivory and bone carvingi. 
Bone was commonly used in 
Ncoli tliicrimcs for the ma king 
|cf took, but one does not ei- 
f pcct ivory to have been known 
m Neolithic Crete* However, 
In the Neolithic settlement at 
Fbaisto^ was found a piece of 

_ tm worked ivorpt proof posi- 

Ftis A*. — i^nigiit ttvc of coiinesotD wtth Ask or 

Africa even at that remote 
period* The oldest Mtitoan 
seals, the conoid and bat ton-shaped slgiieis of the Early 
^linoin period, found in numbers at Koumlsa and dac- 
whtre in Crete, were of bone and ivory, and probably, 
like tlte oldest Egyptian seals, also of tvood. And, as in 
Egypt, the soft stone steatite was 
soon used tomjk^ the same objects 
iEig- 85)' *Ehc furrker Egyptian 
step of glazing the steatite blue or 
green was not taken, and the plain 
stone remained the usual material 
of seals till well on in the Middle 
Minoan period. We shall see that 
these seals were at first the sole 
medium with which the Minoans " wrote their 
hieroglyphs devdopd upon the seah, and out of 
seal-ai^s. In the fine pcritMl of art that marked the 
end w the hhdtUe Bronze Age, the art of seal-engraving 
developed, hard stones, such as amethysr, cameiko, 

• IK VI, p. *5. 
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iupcr, agate, and duikcdbny being now cmDloyt^. 
At the 5imc time the teal developed a regular iun^c, 
probably in iniitanon of WtneSymn of Anatoli an model. 
One or two of these seals are very fine works 01^* 

(Fies. 86,87). And now begins a new dcvcloptnent. ihe 
art of writing has been traDsferred from the si^-stoncB 
afi its vehicle to the chii ubiety and, probahIv\ to 
panyTUS aUo- The hieroglyphics had devebped into a 
linear script (p- There wai no farther need for 

die use of the scaJ-stonc as a medium for inscnptii^, 
and so its dccaratbn returned to its originri typc,b^ 
fore the hiero^yphics had developed, and when a nngb 
object OF scene only was represented. The scal-stoncs 



Fi£S. Cfeto 2 = 1* 


of the Late Minewn period are the beautiW Icntoid 
Of amygdaloid (‘‘lentil'’ or *‘alniond”*ihapcd) * g^, 
wliich are nmong the finest rcliw of pr^istonc 
art. The engraving is cxecnted in intdgho. ITic 
representarions npon them arc commonly of a religious 
dutacicr, like some of the designs of the wld finger- 
rings (Fig, 53), The hieratic design of the mo ojh 
pysed Hons, gr}-phons, sphinxes or other animah. of^n 
guarding a deity or a sacred object, as we see the pilbr 
guarded on the architrave of the Li on Gate at Aiycenac, 
I very common fFig. 8?)- Wild animals often occur on 
both Icntoid seals and signets (Fig. 87), and on rmgs 
fPL XXXII, i)t and here are certainly represcittcd m 
connexion with the chase, alwap a great matter m 
cariv Greece, Often the an of the Cretan lapidary was 
of the most bitarre and grotesque character; his 
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ran riol, and tie produced $cal-dcsJgii£ of 
ihc Most cxtraordma^ fantastic cKiracter, ^s we see 
from the seal-impreasiotjs discovered hy Mr* Hogarth 
flt Zairo.^ Minotaitr-Iike figures we sec* with female 
breasts tnd sometimes birds* wings and tails, winged 
ibex-men, a female sphinx with wings of a butti;d1y, an 
fcaglo^Ijady,^* lion-headed owls or eagles i and Ilemc 
^ Himter himself, widi great antlers ; weirder suU, 
bucTKTihi with horns temnnating in the heads of 
strange little animals; bnerania with wings and hon^s 
feet; a human-faced semph or cherubj the head only 
with wmgs, quite in the tombstone style of the seven^ 



Tid. —CviKiMn iqn^i-Ei Crdc. 


J^nrh cenrury, but with Jion's legs and feet also; the 
ba« View of a lion with tving* liJcc a bat*s, and a 
tdeoiu ^human head that looks like a dreaio of some 
evil spirit (Fig. 88), Fatitastic forms are found often 
ctiou^ oa other seals as, for instance^ the Minotaors 
rrom Knossos,* but probably these from Zdiro are the 
strangest and weirdest products of Minoan art. They 
shew at any rate how absolutely untraiumt^ed the 
imagination of the Minoan artist was. And an equal 
recdom and uuconventionaJJty of representattoa is 
s^n m the two male heads ^m seals of which impressions 
have been published recently by Sir Arthur Evans; 
Uiese are busts of the classical kind, quite unknown to 

* y.It.S.f XXTI (iqcu), PlL 
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the contemporary art of Egypt or elsewhere, iind are. 
Its he says, the earliest attempt *t real portraiture yet 
tiiscovered in nny part of the European area.*'‘ 

The Greek of the Bronze Age handed od the 
tradition of freedom to his Aryantzed successor in the 
Age of Iron. And witli it came the tradirlon of the 
technitjue of vasc-paimiog and of gem'CUtdng. And 
in Icuiia probably, the tradition of Minoan design 
survived, till we see it again tn the early coin-types. 


* Stn'fit lHhw, p. 17a. 


CHAPTER VI11.—THE HIEROGLYPHIC 
SYS'TEM j WEIGHl'S ANT) MEASURES 


W HEN MM. Perrot and Chiptcz wrote the 
Toliunc of their monumental Hijtary 0/ 
Jndtnt Art^ dealing with Mycciucan Greece, puh- 
luhcd in 1^4, M. Perrot could still S!iy:‘ at 
present advised, we can continue to affirm that for the 
whole of this period, nowhere, neither in the Fclopon- 
ae«e nor in Greece proper, no more on the buildings 
than on the thousand and one objects of luxurj' or 
domestic use that have come out of the tombs, has 
there any thing been discovered which resembled any 
kind of writing.” Wc were resigned to the remarkable 
fact, as it seemed, that the men who created the 
wonderful culture of the Mycenaean Age were unable 
to write; it was a peculiarity of their civilization. 
Three years later, however, Messrs, Tsountac and 
Manatt were able to say deftnitelj that the Mycenauns 
did possess a means of registertng their thoughts in a 
crude hieroglyphic and linear system, cKIcfty found en¬ 
graved on Cretan seal-sconcs, occasionally on vases. 
Their publication of the fact was, however, conjoined 
with many conclusions that we now know to be 
erroneous; for instance, that the Mycenaean signs were 
not of Greek, or even Cretan, but of Hitrite origin, and 
that they were never used in continental Greece, be¬ 
cause the Myccnaeans fdt no need of them; they were 
so “ independent ** that “ for them WTicing could have 
. . . lirrie or no attraction,*’* The authors of The 
‘ Piaiiat-CBJFiiz. Vd. VI, p, * Tkr Agr^ p. 192. 
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wrote before the discoveritis of Sir 
Arthur Evans at Kuossos ; we now know that the 
absence of any discovery of writing at Mycenae is 
merely a chance, for at the time of the shaft-gmves the 
Mirtoan-M}'Cc[iaean culture was fully eouipped with 
writing sptems, of indigenous and spccificalfy Cretan 
origin, having perhaps a little in common with the later 
Hittite hieroglyphs, but not much, and far more in 
touch with the hieroglyphic system of Egvpx, 'ITmir 
knowledge of the Cretan pictographic seabstoncs was 
due to Sir Arthur Evans; It is not to he Imputed to 
them as blame that they did nut sec the fuU bearing of 
the new discovery of the English suvanU whose ideas 
seemed at first SO revoluiionary as to be tegurded as 
somewhat fantastic W'hcn he published bis Prat- 
Phoenuian Pict^f^tAphs. Few archaeologists have, liow- 
ever, been so abundantly justified even in their boldest 
conclusions as has Sir Arthur Evans. His '* res'O' 
ludonary ” ideas usually turn out to be perfectly 
correct, and this i* especially so in regard to the dis¬ 
covery of the Minoan systems of writing, which is due 
TO him alone. He was, as he tells ns in the recently 
publisltcd first volume of his great work on the subject, 
SrriptA MiwAt never able lo bring himficlf to accept 
the conclusion that the Mycenaean* could not write, 
because he knew that not only all over primitive 
Europe, but all over the world, early man had always 
possessed some mde manner of picturing his thoughts, 
hven in the Reindeer period he cut signs on mammoth- 
ivory, on bone, or hom, or on rocks, wluch certainly 
meant something. Then Eler there were the early 
rock'CUt pictographs of Scandinavia, in Bohuslan t 
those of Brittany, of Spain, and of Northern Africa* 
Nearer Greece were the rude signs on primitive Thrac¬ 
ian pottery, and on the early Mts of Troy. St» that it 
w'as probable that the early Greeks, too, could write. 

It was the collection of certain early scal-stoAe9 from 
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Greece whlcli led Dr. Evanfi to Ms great discoverj-* 
Originally supposed to be of Pelopotineiian otigbit tiiey 
were traced by him to Crete, and an energetic research 
in the island proved that hundreds such were to be 
found there. They u-ere certainly Cretan. Study of 
them soon showed that the signs upon tStem belonged 
lo a regular form of script (or rather '* glypt and 
already in 1893, before M. Perrot had committed, him¬ 
self to the negative view, He was able to communicate 
the discovery to the Hellenic Society. In 1895 the Srst 
general results appeared in Prae-PlunTiician 5 fri^f, and 
next year the supplementary results of farrier DiJ- 
cover if s 0/ Creiatt and Aegean Scrijti were published, 
with the famous linear inscription on the black steatite 
offcring'tablc from the Dictaean Cave (p, ^B). 
settled the question of the existence of a linear script, 
and also that of the hieroglyphic character of the picio- 
graphs on the scal-stancs ; for one could hardly doubt 
that if the “ Mycenaean ^ Cretans possessed a st-stem 
of linear hieroglyphs, the pictpgraphs btdonged to a 
regular system of plct ure-writing from which no doubt 
the linear signs were derived. The analogy to Egypt, 
with its hieroglyphic and hieratic systems, wag obvious. 
'Phe great confirmation came with tJie excavation of 
Kitossos in 1900, and the discovery iw jitu of whole 
collections of clay tablets {PI. XXX 111 , t), burnt hard by 
the conflagration of tie Palace, on which were inscribed 
with the stilus inUabyIonian fasMon complete screeds in 
the linear system of writing, A clay slip with the same 
wthing wMdi had previously been found on the site, 
and had been seen by Dr, Evans In [S95, had prepred 
him for some such a discovery. But the richness of the 
And was unexpected. 'Fhai it triumphantly vindicated 
his views was patent; the question was: Wlut did the 
records contain ? Wc cannot have all in this life t and 
here some disappointment is inevitable ; the Knossbn 
tablets, when read, w'ill probably prove to contain little 
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mure than accounts and lists of names of slaves and of 
paiace^tores ; ibcre is nodting that looks like an 
lorical record. B\U, at any rate, we know tow the 
Heroic Greeks wrote ; tre, which has been so fatal to 
other librariesj has, as Sir Arthur Evans says, prescrs'cd 
that of ECnoasos to ns, for it has baked the tablets of 
crude clay ^vhich ochenvisc would long ago have 
perished. For the Minoans seem not to have baked 
their clay recordfl as the Babyloniaos did, or, at any 
rate, subjected them only to a very slight baking 
proceii. 

The study of these records and a few oihers found at 
I'haiatos has enabled their discoverer to distinguish tw'o 
successive periods of development of the linear script, 
and, with the classification of the earlier hieroglyphic 
signs on the seal-stones, to trace the whole evolution of 
the prehistoric Greek art of writing from its beginnings 
in the Early Minton period (3000-2500 b.c.) to its end 
in the Late Minoan period (about J300-J200 B.C.). 
F wthcr, he is able to connea the Cretan-Aegean script 
tvith the Cypriote syllabary, used for writing Greek m 
C)rpru5 down to classical times, and even to suggest 
that the Phoenician alphabet (and with it the Gre^ 
and Latin alphabets too, of course) owes its origin in 
reality to the Cretan script. In this regard loo, then, 
as in art, Crete appears as the ultimate fount and origin 
of all modem civilization. Ihe oldest signs of all in 
Greece are rude linear marks, no doubt belonging to a 
“ signary,” as Professor Petrie would call it, whi^ has 
no visible connerion. with the parallel sj'Stcm of purely 
pictagraDhic signs which first ap^rs on certain rude 
seals of tiie Early IVIlnoan period iFig. S9). These signs 
are rudely cut, and seem very stiff and odd by the side of 
the accurately-formed, neatly-arranged hieroglyphs of 
contemporary Egypt. On die earliest seals they are 
urually isolated, but in the Middle Minoau period we 
find ! hem on tnorc elongated seals, associated, and what 
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Are evident regular successions cf ide^SiSemenees ; In 
fact, of a rcguLirscript (Figs. 90, Qi). TJic signs arc of 
varied clmrscter, derived, lite those o£ Egypt^ from 
everrthiiig that heaven gives, earth creates, and the 
water brings,” and they bear naturally a close analogy to 
the hieroglyphs of Egj'pt, of the Anatolian Hittites, of 
the ea rly' Cliincse, or of the Red Indians of North 
America. When we see a ship with two moons above it 
(l'ig,9li),probably meaningasta-voyage of two months' 
duration, weare reminded uf American fndian sign-writ¬ 
ing rather than the Egyptian hieroglyphic system; but on 
the whole the script bears most analogy to the Egyptian. 
Evidently it was not entirely Ideographic like Chmese, 
but, like Egyptian, contain^ syllabic orscmi-alpiuibctic 
signs (transferred ideograms), as well as pure ideograms. 
It is, however, evidently entirely indcpctidcm of both 
the Egyptian and Anatolian systems, as they were of 
each other, though it may bear traces of the influence 
of both. Of Egyptian influence these traces are quite 
certain, though few in number ; one sign, an adze, is 
purely Egyptian in form (Fig. 90AJ; another is exactly 
like the Egyptian ideogram of ‘'gate” {Fig,9ti'), and the 
Egyptian aakh or sign of life appears. No doubt these 
were direct borrowings. But the great mass of the sym¬ 
bols are peculiar and characteristically Minoan,especi¬ 
ally die plant signs and those connected with the sea. 

As in Egypt, the hieroglyphic system was too 
cumbrous for everyday use, and had to be slnipltflcd 
into a linear or “ hictsitc ” form, of which xvc find the 
first examples towards the end of this period, rarely 
written in ink with a pen in the Egj-ptian man ner, more 
usually Incised upon day tablets in the Babylonian 
fashion. Tlic lucroglyphs and simplified signs have 
been studied by Sir Arthur Evans in his work S<fipta 
As yet no positive results in llic way of dr- 
ciphermenT Itavc been attaiued. We can guess at the 
meaning of many of the signs, but such guesses are apt 
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io be very wide of the toar L, :is we know in the ease of 
where verjf imny of the signs do not in the 
least mean whai we might guess them to mean. Pht 
numeral system is easily made out, and ive can count In 
Minoan cyphers though we do not know how to pro^ 
nounce their names. Nothing more is certainly fcnonm. 

The only ink-writ ten inscnyiions extant arc on two 
potsd It is quite suflicient to shew that the peu and 
ink must have been regularly used, and no doubt skin? 
and papyrus imported from Egypt were regular and 
usual materials for inscription in ink- None have sur¬ 
vived or can be etpecteo to survive in Greece.* We 
mav suppose that ink was used for all documents of any 
length, for religious screeds and so forth^ and. we have 
probably hwt with ihcm all hope of knowing anything 
of a Minoan literature that may luve eiisied. Tile 
tablets were probably only used for Lesser records, 
accounts, bills, Usts, and so on, as thev could Mslly be 
stored in boics. Letters may have been written on 
tablets, or the invention of the vi'a^ed wooden tablet 
may already have been made. The “ folded tablet ** 
wliich Bcllcrophan. bore from Proitos with the aifiora 
hv>r|»«,* sounds like a double waj£-covercd wooden wlmf 
of the later fashion. I'he possibility has occurred to 
me that the sm^Tiuf was a “ double tablet " 

in the Babylonian style, the letter being within tlic 
separate outer envelope, also of clay {a common 
arrangement for Babylonian documents), but tlus is 

» B.S.J. Ji»n^ 190*. pp. : SmfU 3 /rWdi, p. 29, Fig, 13 . 

* On this sc<«ttiit we doebt whether the itctj, quefui by Sir 
Arthur Evans {SttiftA Mitm, p. 65), of PUa/s ibaut ths LycUn 
nipyrtis Irtlw which purported to hsve heon written by fisrp«di>n 
when *t Troy, h really sppeuio. The “ letter " is much more titely 
to h*ve been imporeol fratii Ifjf t mst ktiig beftrteh 

even ii It was not * mere piece of priesriy myiiifiratifln. writica in 
«idinint> Greek, snd tsken at it* word by the Konun gmernor, wha, 
Pliny *»p, *' read 
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perh^pf negativiid by die abkrnce of any such arrange¬ 
ment among the Knossian tablets; su that ihe folded, 
tablets of Proitos were probably waxen, and if so, was 
tablets were probably Inowu to the Minoans, but have 
perished, as most wooden Minoan objects have, cither 
from fire or the disintegrating effect of the soil* Sir 
Arthur Evans is of the opinion, and considers that the 
numberless clay seals, shewing traces of the string with 
which they were fastened, which have been found at 
Knossoi, are the sealings of these perished tablets.^ 
This may tvtil be, and in that case we can conceive of 
the closed Minoan tablets, the ■*■»**(»»( of Homer, 

as not unlilic the wooden tablet-letters of the second 
centniy B.c. discovered in such Durnbers by Sir Marc- 
Aurel Stein at Niya in 'I'urkestan, which were secured 
and sealed in much the same way.* in any case, whether 
already invented by the Minoans or not, the waxed 
woodenof classical days was obviously directly 
descended from the Kmossian clay tablet. 

Metal plates may also have been used, as they were 
by the Contemporary Egyptians and Anatolians, for 
important personal or state mscription^ The great 
treaty between Raineses II and Khartusil, King of the 
Hittites, concluded in 1279 b,c. or thereabouts, wai en¬ 
graved on tablets of silver. Sir Arthur Evans t^uotes 
from Plutarch a very interesting account of the opHjn- 
iug by AgesUaos of Sparta of a tomb, said to be that of 
Altmcne, near Haliarios in Boeotia, w’hich resulted in 
the discovery of some such tablet, which we can only 
regard as hiving been undoubtedly Minoan. Ilic 
tomb was evidently a Mhiban tholot^ as its legendary 
attribution shew* that it was regarded as prehistoric. 
Within it were found, Plutarch says, nothing of tlie 
body; but a small bronze armlet and iwocbyamphoras, 

t imftA hh**^ p. 44. 

« M. A. Stum, AntittH Khtm, I, p. 344 /.; &wwfrr, 

«y /Mfia, p. 119. 
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tilled with earth petrified itito a solid mass by time, and 
3 tablet of bronze inscribed ivhh many letters, wonder- 
fnl from their appearance of high aittifjuity. For 
nothing could be undentood of them, though they 
came out clearly when the bronze was washed; they 
were strange and outlandish in style, most resembling 
Egypriart. $0 Agesilaos, they say, sent copies to the King 
[of £gypt], asidng him to shew them to his priests, to see 
if they could interpret them.’* Apparently the priest 
Chonouphis [Kanefer), who was presumably the moat 
learned antiquary at Memphis at the time, spent three 
days in choosing out of the old books all the most 
v'aried kinds of characters he could find, and then came 
out with a '* pat ” translation, exhorting the Greeks to 
form n contest in honour of the Muses, and lay aside 
iniemecinc strife, which, seeing that he was obviously 
unable to translate the inscription really, was probably 
ihe best thing he could do ; he preserved his reputation 
for both □mniscicncc and sanctity thereby, for the in¬ 
scription, which W'as “like ” Egyptian, was obviously 
not Egj-ptiati, hut Minoan, as Sir Arthur Evans con- 
cludesd 

A similar discovery of h'linoan inscriptions seems to 
have been made. Sir Arthur goes on to observe,* in the 
reign of Nero, A Greek book, written not long after 
that time, purported to contain the memom of the 
Cretan Dictys, who had taken pari in the Trojan War. 
ITic memoira were said (according to an ancient de vice 
still beloved by novelists) to have been translated from 
the original documents, written on slip of linden-bark, 
which were enclosed in a tin chest, and placed in the 
“ tomb of Dictys ” at Knossos, which Had been exposed 
to view by an earthquake in the thirteenth year of 
Nero. Now Crete was actually devastated by an earth¬ 
quake at that time. And the dip of linden-bark in a 
tin-lined chest: are not ihesc obviously the Knijssian 
» Srrifl* Miuoa, p. 107, ^ Fp. loB-iio. 
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slips of burnt day (whidi do Icxat very lik« bits of tree-' 
b:irk) in one o£ tie Icad-lmctliifW'/iliijij of the magazinea? 
Tlie correspondence b remarkable, and it Is evident tbat 
fin actual discovOTy of day tablets was made in the reign 
of Nero, no doubt as the result of the earthquake, and 
that on this discovery the anihor of the Dictys-roinancc 
founded his book. He used hU ** transhiioo,’' which 
was at leasT as faithful, if perhaps not so edifying, as 
that of ChoDOupbia. 

The oldest form of day tablet found is a sort of 
“ label,” perforated for stringing, or a small bar, also 
perforated.' 'lliese are of the Third Middle Minoan 
period. Tliere are no tablets older than this, but there 
arc at Knossos plenty of day sealings marked with lire 
Impressions of hieroglyphed seals, as early as the First 
Middie Minoan period. This mikes me think that we 
have here perhaps a hint of the origin of the Minoati 
cby tablet. It was derived straight from the day scal¬ 
ing in the \[{ddle Minoao pcrti^. As wdl as writing 
with ink on akin, pappus, or poiicry, or, perhaps, in- 
acribing wax tablets with a sUfus, the Minoans took to 
nuking their signs on lumps of day, as they had been in 
the Jubh for centuries of stamping them on clay seaJ- 
iugs by means of seabstones. They (irst liad marked 
graffito mscriptions on the scalings by the ride of the 
scal-sione impression i the tranrition to lumps of cby 
with graffito only and no seal-impresstons was tiatunLL 
'Ihe perforatioii of the earliest cablets h in favour of 
this view ; It represente the holt in the scaling through 
which ran the fasiening-stdngof the object To^ scaled. 
And the documents for which the new (and no doubt 
raihcr inferior) method of writing was used would be 
such as would actually be docketed together, for w'hich 
a string-hole would be useful. Bur very soon the bole 
was given up, and string no longer used to keep together 
the tublcts, which now, the old sealing-like *'label 
I Striftit MiiVA, FJjp. 95? 9^ 
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ihape and jcal-elwnc-lU;* barsliapt being also^vcn up, 
adopted their final form : a rather long, slip-like tablet 
IFL XXXlii, ij not so thick or iowdl-proportioned 
the Babylonian* This diJfcrtnce of shape, as well as ihc 
tbfioiy sketched above of the probable origin ot ilie 
Minoaa tablet, precludes the idea of direct denyation 
from Babylonia. 11 has alv^tiys stscnied odd that the Min- 
oans sliould has*c adapted tiie clay tablet from Babylon, 
but practically nothing else* No culture of the ancient 

we r£d a ppcarsso a baol utcly un-Babylonia tusocori) pie tcly 

UTunfluenced by the ideal of Euphratean civilization, as. 
does that of prehistoric Gtccgc. Tlie cylindrical form 
of seal, though, as was natural, conuuon in Cyprus, u 
very rare in Crete; and wdih the exception of one or 
two imitations of Babylonian cylindtj-tcals j[pnibably 
thciEiscJvcs of Cyprian origin), there b nothing Baby- 
lotiian in Crete- The Minoan tablet, then, though it 
seems so akin in idea to its cuneiform congeners, had 
originally no relation to it unless we concede that the 
sight of'cuneiform tablets gave the hfiddle Minoans 
the first idea nf adopting tile sealing as they did ; but 
this seemi most anliieiy, as in iliat case the full tablet- 
form would have been adopted at once, and nut the 
intcmediaic forms of the “ labd and tlic bar, which 
mark tlie dcyelopment of an indigenous idea. Tlie 
utmost that can be conceded to advocates, if there be 
any, of Bibvlon in this connexion, is that the first 
tabletTotm may liavc been reached after consideration 
of the Mesopotamian shape, which must have become 
wdl known to the Minoins by the Fitit Late Minoan 
period, though it may not luve been in the First 
\liddle Minoan period, A single fljt tablet of the 
Third Middle Minuan period was found at Knossos, 
and mother at Phatstoe; but they arc proponionatcly 
too thin iQ be imitations of the cuneifornv type, 

ITc linearscript is a direct simplification of the hiero 
glypliic, thus exactly corresponding to the Egyptian 
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hieriilc. Ttg t>ldt:st form, in Middle Minoiin III, 
develops in Late Minoan I into a very full script, 
which Sir ArtJiur Evans denuminates “ Class A/* T.ms 
seems to have been in general use in Crete, as we find 
tablets inscribed ivitb it at Fhalsto^, Hagia Triada, 
Gouritia, Zakro, Falaikastro, and near Lyttos, and the 
Dktaean offering-table is also inscribed with it; while 
outside Crete It was certainly used in Melos and Tliera, 
where It no doubt accompanied Cretan political con- 
rroL Tire Melian. vases Imported into Crete, no doubt 
with wine, which were found at Knossos, have scratched 
inscriptions In the Cretan writing, as ha ve also vases of 
the same type found in Melos itself ; and a common 
pot from Phybkopi, also inscribed, shews that the 
script was not put on for Cretan consumption only, 
but was reguLiTly used in the smaller Island. 

In the Second Laic Mlnoan period of Knossos the 
Knossian scribes further evolved a script of Uieir 
oivn, a sort of fashionable “ palace *’ or chancery 
hand, which, though it does not differ very much from 
iLtt of ** Class A,” yet has characteristics of its own 
enough to distinguish it as ** Class It is peculiar 
to Knossos, like the ** Late Minoan II ” pottery, and in 
it most of the Kno^sian tablets are written. They arc 
often larger than those of Class A/' and more fully 
inscribed. Tiie latest forms of Class B ” belong to 
the Third Late Mlnoan. period, at the time of the 
“ partial re-occupation ” of the site after the dost rue* 
tion of the great Palace, From the fact that leaf- 
shaped stvords arc depicted upon a tablet of this period, 
we can place it fairly late in the period. Even later, 
perhaps, b a painted inscription on a large BugtlkMM 
or " stirrupvasc ** from Orchomenos in BocotU, And 
one or two other instances of writing outside Crete 
shrtv that the Cretan script or scripts derived from it 
had penetrated throughout the Greek world in the 

* Sirifii Jifiud, p, 
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Third Laie Miiioan period, ‘flirse scripts woiJd 
naturally in course of time come to differ considerably 
from the parent-style. And nowhere do vve find this 
more distinctly the case than in far-away Cyprus, 

In the excavations of the British Museum ax lintAmi 
were found several baked clay baits withincUed inscripi- 
ions (Fig, 92) in a character which was thtiri unkoownt 
but was shrewdly conjectured to be an earlier form of 
the well-known Cypriote syllabary, which was used for 
writing Greet down to the third century d.C. or there¬ 
abouts. The Knossian discoveries have shewn us that 
ftiis script is simply a local form of Cretan, linear 
writing, svhich naturally accompanied the Mmoan 



FftL Prthciipil<rts ^ r E4ik6«i, 
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culture at the time of the sudden conquest and occUEa- 
tion of the island by the Aegcans, The Cypriote sylla- 
bary is, then, a direct descendant of the Minoan script, 
and, as Sir Arthur Evans points otii» the fact that the 
Cypriote syllabary was cvlticntlyooT origitiiUy intended 
to be used for writing Greek, or, probably, even for any 
.Aryan language, gives us an interesting hint of (what 
most of us accept for many reasons) the non-Greek and 
non-A^n character of the Aegcans, The fact of the 
later Cypriote script being syllabic only does not, how¬ 
ever, mean that the writing from which it was de¬ 
scended was syllabic only j it hears the same relation 
(I might point out) to the Minoan as does the purely 
syllabic Persian cuneiform to the ^syro-Babylonian, in 
which ideographs and determinatives were used as well 
as syllabic signs. The Persian script was invented as a 
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purposed modification of the older ctmeiform ; and we 
CBimot doubt that the C^riotc syllabary was simibrly 
invented. And this was probably not long after it be¬ 
came necessary to write in Grede instead of Aegean, 
juot as the Pcfsian script was invented very sfKin after 
the necessity arose nf wiitingin Persian, probably about 
the time of Cyrus, or a bttle earlier. Again we have a 
hint of the non-Greek character of the language of the 
Minoans. 

1 desire to contribute this mite to the discussion of 
the question of the extension of the Minoan script be¬ 
yond the Aegean, which Sir Arthur Evans has mitiaccd, 
and on which he Itas brought to bear the full weight of 
his learning and authority. And now we come to his 
great condusion, in vvhich he may need to use the 
whole weight of his learning and authority if he is to 
convince many. For, .ts 1 have said, be is of opinion that 
the origin of the Phoenician alphabet, and with it pf 
the Greek alphabet and qur own. ia at least partly to be 
found in the Minoan script also. I have no space here 
in which to recapituLitc his arguments, but can only 
say that personally I think ho is right, and shall be 
surprised if Ids view Is not cventmuly justified with 
triumph. 'Fhe place where this second naodification 
took pbcc was no doubt the Cilidan-Syiian coast-land. 
Minoan infiuence had long dommated that comer of 
the Mediterranean, which was probably the scat of a 
highly civilized folk, probably the ALashiyans of the 
Egyptian and cuneiform records. And here, in all 
probability out of the Minoan script, a syllabaiy was 
formed for Semitic tongues to use, which eventually 
became the “ Phoenician ” alphabet. We can be 
pretty sure ihat the Phoenidans had ven' little to do 
with its inception ; they were not inventors. But it 
was they who carried it from Syria to the ends of the 
Mcditerrancaii, bringing back lo Greec^ after the dark 
,ige of barbarism, the old Minoan script in a totally new 
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iind complcicty simplified form, which could be used 
to express the sounds of Arpn Greek as the Cypriote 
syllabaty never could. 

We have talked of syllabaries and syllabic signSt of 
ideographs and detennhiatives, ,ind many of these 
terms may convey but a ^-aguc meaning to many of thy 
readers. I luve implied that the Minuan script, like 
the older cuneiform, conLamed not syllabic signs only, 
but also ideograplis and detertninatives. We must 
examine the appearance of the Cretan hieroglyphs and 
Uiicar signs, and see how this is aci. The hieroglyphs on 
the seal-stones give the impression of being simply 
ideographs, signs expressing a single idea : man,*’ 
** king, “palace/' “fish,” and so forth. It is very 
probable that most of the hieroglyphs were simply ideo 
graphs. But, as in Egyptian, many an ideograph must 
at an early period have been used to represent, not the 
thing it pictured, but the sound of the tvord fat the 
thing. Then a “lyUabic sign pure and simple liad 
come into existence, just a* if one were to write a figure 
of a cat for rhe first syllable of “ catassrrjphc.” But 
supposing we write “ catastrophe in “ syllabicj,’' do 
we not need an ideograph of catascrojjbc itself to make 
certain what we are writing about r We nowadays would 
think such a process redundant, but mankind then was 
painfully mventing a means of recording its ideas, and 
had not’ yet reached, by nearly a thousand years, the 
sunpiicity of a plain sylLabary, much less that of an 
alphabet! The inventors of writing left nothing to 
clunce misunderstanding, stnd so the Egyptjan&, at any 
rate, used multitudes of “ determinative ” ideographs, 
employed after a word had been spell out in ‘‘sylbbics.” 
The iLbybnians and Assyrians used a much sma^ 
number of these “ detertninatives “ r their ivriting 
WM more purely syUabic ihan the Egyptun, WTicihcr 
the Mi naan cursive used many we do not, of course, 
know, as we caiuiot read it; but it teems probable. 
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from irupcction of tlxe that h did. Certain 

determinettvea can be dudngubihcd, iuch at that of 
“ woman ” and “ tnan>^* while other ideo^aphs can be 
guctieJ to be determinative owing to thdr position. 
Some words were represented by simple ideographs^ in 
others an ideograph was no doubt siippleirietited. by i 
second, dcierminative, ideograph, limiting and spocify- 
ing the meaning of the first; and in othera the word 
was spelt out in syllabic signs, usually followed or pre^ 
ceded by a determinative. In ** Class A *' of the linear 
script the writing w-ai indifierently from left to right 
or feoTO right to left, and could go hmstfirphfdon ; in 
** Class B,” according to Sir Arthur Evans, it was In- 
variably from left to right.' The arrangement of the 
old hieroglyphic signs had been, on scab, very lutp- 
hazard. 

The system of nuineration was closely analogcms to 
the Eg)“pttaii, and is easily expounded, as foUtnivs: — 

Units.Jor|=i; )))))ot/ yAVtiX^jj -5; ta. 

Tens.*=10; 55 = 4 C>> 

Hundreds _\or/(A),0(B);\^or<^=500* m. 

Thousands,.. . ^ =1000 j “50°° ! 

Fractions ... .V probablyjV = $* 

Example .. 0 <> 5S ))) ^?'v “^ 5431 ‘ 

(Based on EYans, Scripia 358-) 

^ wm HTtiifso iEtti4U| horn right left* hut eWd^ ii 

Qocwirr^ he written k the ddFiacnop* iiul iihp from vap to 

bmtiTfB, i metliixl Itwwn to cuheIIdiiq (SttnijTi^n am! cartj 

blit Hat to Afisjttni appaiendy, to MlnouL T.^tet 
cunnfoim |Aiiynio uij Utc BibyWr^a) read aJwiiys from left to 
ngb^ the li^i^ iirigirLiUy WfbtcH fricrin top to botcom, hiving ham 
read «hkwxy tiU fiiimlly Utey wttt written udcwjya. 





THE HIKROGLVPHS 
Wc may compare this mih che Egyptian signs 1| H, 
etc., etc. The arrangement is the same in both 

cares, but the two sets of signs ate obviously of quite 
independent origin. The Egyptian system is obviously 
a very ancient natural growth, With its picture of the 
long coil of rope, for too, and the thousandfold 

dower of the field, for tooo, The hlinoan, on ihe 
other hand, looks tike an anificial creation, and this 
prob.ibility h borne out by the certainly artificial 
change In the sign for loo, vvliidi in ** Class B *' is 
changed fromN, which might easily be confused 
with /, to 0-’ 

VVe have yet to see whether ini he second volume of 
Scripta Min&a Sir Arthur Evans will be able to |ive us 
any tentative interpretations of the linear inscriptions 
which go beyond simple gaesswork. How it will be pos^ 
sible to do GO without any bilingual imeription, let us 
say in Egyptian and Minoan, to help it is difficult to 
say. For seal-hieroglj’phics no interpretation can 
get beyond guesses that this group of signs means 
“ diHir-tcepcr,” or that palace of the bull and the 
double-aie,” or that “ a vopge of many moons ” ; 
guesses that are probably correct in these particular 
cases, though ocher suppositions of the same kind are 
very hazardous, since, as has been said above, in the 
analogous Egyptian writing at any rate, signs by no 
means invariably mean what they purport to mean. 

For instance, we might guess the Egyptian sign 1 ^ to 
mean a pyramid-tomb or a mountain, whcrcas^ at a 
matter of fact it means “gift,” “given,” being the 
conical object representing the gift in the hand of the 

ideographs_ n, “ to give.” And tnanyoihci' instances 

of the same thing might be pomied out, all warnings 

* Siripu J/iJiiiFt p. rj-ri. 
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xigibst the charming, the engrossing pursuit of guess¬ 
ing the meanings of hllnoan hieroglyphs. Tliii much 
may be conceded : that a group of two or three simple 
signs an a seal may fairly be talxn at its face-s-aluc, and 
a supposition as to ihdr meaning be made which is Jus¬ 
tified by our knowledge of the charaeterisdes of other 
hieroglyphic script s. But a 11 beyond this U t n the realm 
of fantasy. 

And in that entrancing realm still remams the famous 
Flinistos Disk (Pi. XXXIU, 2), which several have in¬ 
geniously endeavoured to Interpret, naturally ivithout 
any success. All we can say about this clay disk, virith 
its impressed hieroglyphic signs, which was found at 
Phaistos, is that It it not Crcian. Its hieroglyphs are 
quite different from ihose of the Minoan seals, and 
bear no relation to anything written tliai we know in 
the Aegean area. It is, however, of Minnan Age 
(Middle Minoan Ill), and Sir Arthur Evam has 
pointed out, it is evidently a foreign dixument, 
probably from Lycia or Carla,' judging from the 
appearance of some of its signs.* Of what ii contains 
we Iiave no idea. Sir Arthur Evans thinks it is a re¬ 
ligious cliant in honour of the Anatolian Great 
Mother; it might as well be that as anything else. 
Whatever it is, h ts not Gred;; that is quite certain. 
The method of writing by impressing stamp of 
certain characters on. the day is mcpsi interesting and 
uneapected. The writer evidently lud by him a 
collect ion of the wooden types of the signs he wished 
to use ; the Phaistos Disk was indeed a printed docu¬ 
ment, executed by means of a t)*pe-writer! No 
method analogous is known from Mc3opotamin, nor, 
cvidenrlyt did the Minoans ever write in this peculiar 
way. 'Ilic method, too, of directing the writing is very 
curious ; the writer began in the centre and turned the 
disk round and round os he wrote (or rather, stamped) 
» Strifij Jftitini, p. * S«e p. 231. 
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Ills si|fi;3, wKicli thcrcfort uoroU themsclvee om a helical 
path (maiicei] b}'’ ad mdscc! line) which comes to an end 
wlicn the end of the disk ia reached. This unique 
object ii certainly the product of a culture dutinct 
from that of the Nlinoam, the Mesopotamiaor the 
and we may well ascribe it to a local cisili^a- 
lion, akin to both Min can and Hiititc, in L)xb and 
Caria. It t» one of the most interesting and imporrsnr 
monuments of early Mediterraneaii civilization. 

Of the language or languages that were used by the 
early Aegeans wc know nothings but wc can guess a 
good deal about them. I n all probability they were not 
Indo-European. Aryan Greek may have been spoken by 
the Stone-using Northerners of Boeotia and ‘Thessaly, 
but not by the Aegeans and Cretans, or, probably^ the 
Felopoiuicstans. These, it b probable, spoke a tongue 
or tongues akin to those of the Lycians and Cariana of 
the neighbouriug South-West Asia Minor, which svere 
not Ar>'an. Of this prc-HcUcnic language the Etco- 
CTctan of the Praisos inscriptions was probably a sur¬ 
vival, aud in many Greek words and piacc^names, espe¬ 
cially tliose w’ith the ending Krctscluner' and 

I'icl* have seen non-At van and prc-Hctlcnic dements. 
MlnoaQ, if it it ever read, will probably be read with 
the help of Lycian and Carian rather than of Greek ; 
and if Etruscan is ever read, probably with the hdp of 
that language also, since Etruscan names and words, 
such as ,'ininSi fu^unr, much resemble those pre- 
Hellenic words in which Kretschmer and Pick 

have signalized, while such a name as Ttfryuftniifr] is 
strongb’ reminiiiccnr of the Anatolian speech-region. 
Legend makes the Etruscans come from Asia Minor.* 
The Egyptians have preserved a few names and a few 

■ Eintfitnw^ i* Jit Gtuhitiu Jet Ctitthitfirit p, 370 

' Urgfittihti* Qrisnjmfn, 1905; fiaiitJem ■. I>eintiiitr 1* 
CnftittiijtiJt 1909 - 

* //iji. p. J j<S. 
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wordi of the bnguage of Eefti (liuti u, of ilie latids of 
Aegeati eulture, not noces&arily Crete ;ilone)< Oti a 
wTiiing-board of the XlXth Dyiu«y (r, 1150 n.c.) in 
the British Mmcnm (No. 5647), is a list tif proper 
names t Jjhahurt A'arwi', Ak^tshau, and Atlhnai., and the 
name of a count:)' Pinarmau or Fimltau* Alcashan is 
ohviomi)’ the Philistine Achish.* 'flic words of the 
Kcftl language arc given at the end of a medical 
pap)Tus in the Britkh Museum (No. loo 59 )« tvhieh 
conuins rccijKS and incantations ihe passage rcads^ 
Charm against tite Arab disease in tlie Kcfti l^giiaget 
ssnii^tapupivai-aiman-iirkka-t"^ 1 liavc diinded the 
words in so far as one can judge they should be divided 
from the Egyptian, but the first may well be two. The 
word tirkk 4 i or is very mtercsting, and it is proh' 
ably the wcU-knorvn Ana t olL n word rari-, whic bwaa the 
namcof a god, and often occurs in such CilicTan names as 
Tarkondemos and Trokombtgremh, and Is prallelcd in 
the Etruscan Tarejuinius.* Tlte name of n^rfrin* prob¬ 
ably represented to the Egyptians the people of Aegean 
race and civilhation, from Crete and the Aegean to 
Cyprus, and probably included the racially ridated 
peoples of Southern Asia Mi mu, from l,ycia and 

• tinyr- Z^tiubrnt VIII, jtlij. j tV, H. MStu*, tin 1^* 

j UMi^ Oklru CifUisati**, js Prof. Srt he, whi> ha* lecentty 

cMJiiiocU the ubkt, rcult (Ii£ fotuth ti*mc Mimii. nilia 
" Adimani,*' 

• Wmiziimi, il/iJ, P^fywia. p, Older releiMicM do* 

eotnet) »« Sitea, 1871, p, 64, tad Emu, ZMJt.C„ 

=l.:iTlTlke°uk 

• Since ] Wioit iMi putage I mm ibix tiie Kiggidnon Ka* 
been nude in Prof, AiAcAUittk^A recent wfort, 7ht Pifilimim. 
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CilicM.' VVlieii cxcavaie that region sve may finil 
that peoploi ^verc in an and in costumi- related to the 
Aegean St and formed a brid^ bet worn tiem and the 
Anaioti^im. whom we call ny tlic Biblicid name of 
“ Hitcites.’* All that we know of rhtin at present is 
from the EgypUan monuments, which Eh<>w the 
Philistines and other tribes which came from the 
Lyeian-Carian region as w'earing a waistcloth like that 
of ihcAcgeans, but with peculiar modifications, siicb as 
the laminated cuirass and the feather hcad-dreEs, which 
tvere not really Aegean the feathcr^trown appears 



later on Assvnan monuments as characterist plof this 
regitm, and* is mentioned by Herodotus atlatecially 
Lycbn {Hdt., Vli, 94). It ajjpears too on tho j haistos 
di fk . and roarb, with other indications, t^t i^lic and 
its script as belonging to South-West Asia Elinor. 

As a fitting pendant to the method of writing, the 
Aegean system of weights and measures might be dis- 
cuficd anew liad we much new information on the 
subject. The matter has, however, been treated in 
all its bearings by Sir Arthur Evans, in a special article,* 
the conclusions of which wiU be found summaped by 
Prof* Burrows on pp. 15-17 of ^ Dinoviries in Cr^tt. 
1 ilinsirate here (Figs* 15,93) tivo Minoan weights in 

• Oa Mr. WihwrijJit'* w* d«t Ki)n* woni Olidi aaly* i«c 


P- 


5«, n, t. 

■ Sc« p. i+s; 

* CmiMp- iYBii.+ 


» Sm p. imii p. t(9/* 
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the Britkl) Museum; one of bronze stuffed ivitk lead, 
in the shape ol a c^uebant ox, and the other of haentat^ 
itc, in haff-lcntoid form, tvith a bronze suspension 
ring. The last feature is rare, but the Jiaemaiite 
Italf'lentoid weight itself is not uncommon, and is 
found in various sizes down to cjuite a small weight, 
evidently used for the weighing of precious meule. 
'Ihc ox-form is signiRcanr, as ii shews that the ox. itself 
was originally a common object of bartcj. One of the 
most usual forms of tvetght i$ in the shape of the head 
or preromf of the ox ,'■ this wc often see represented as 
a weight on the Rnossian tablets. On these the scales 
arc represented ; wc have discovered no actual pair as 
yet. When the scales were first invented, whether in 
Babylonia or in Eg)'pt, it is Impossible as yet to say. 
But it is probable that they came to the Aegeans from 
the one coimiiy or Ute other, and most probably from 
Egypt, with M'mch land the prehmorlc Greelc peoples 
liad inch constant relations from the earliest times, 
wherc^ with the Babylonians they seem to have liad 
little u nothing to do. That the talent which the 
gypsujj Ktopus-ivcight from Knossos represented (sec 
p, tool id CO which the bronze or copper Ingots of 
Ha^a Triada also correspond, is the ** light Baby- 
loiiiaii,’\locs not argue in favour of .my original deri¬ 
vation o|/:hc Aegean weights from Babidon, since ihi> 
weight was in common use in Egypt also. !i u to 
Egj'pt, if anywhere, that we must look For Uie origin 
of the Aegean weights and measures. 

' Kam {"Minouebe Kliyt*,” JiitA, 4 rrL /m/., XXVI ttgiij, 
r- voMulcn tLcfe lu-licidi m have been Thytuoi, like thcMt 

mentkac4 on pp, toj, bet U seenu more ptobablt dui iliey ire 


CHAPTER IX,— COSTUME, ARMOUR, 
WEAPONS AND TOOLSi SHIPS; DO- 
MES'nC ANIMALS, ETC.; CONCLUSION 


T ile worts of arc which wc have described shw 
us the Minoan costume well. The men with 
ilmir tall, narrow-waisted figures and ruddy faces seem 
veiy lite the country Cretans of the presetiT day,’ The 
gai^'decora ted waistclolha which they wore as the chief 
article of their costume, w'tih a thick belt round tlie 
waist, give an outline not so very unlike that of the 
modern Cretan, with his or baggy breech^, 

secured round the waist by a roUed sash (rig. 941 '' 
fact, so tike are some of the ancient developmenti of 
the waistcloth (e.g, on the Hagia Triada sarcophagus*) 
to the tlnit one wonders whether the utter are 

not really descended lineally froin the old costume. 
TTic luaiaLnd Greeks or ** Mycenacans ” of the Late 
Minoan perii>!, living in a cooler climate, wore a differ¬ 
ent and warmer costume, condstiag of a short-sleeved 

' EitliM- th# Twp-lite ttiiii b a tutiMut tharacmbdi: or the 
mwlem Cretam law InJusited frtiin tKe nmaut put tic Miion of 
iadticine a jeitD ariiit by dglit bdttnj^ f« myiody win midi iboot 
the blind iriU Botiec thif pbcBonjcnilty nnill wabti coBaunlly «nir 
iinong die mtas, md CMnWned wiii the tiU, dini igutci wproducc 
cTcnwinc lie MibiMn man oi dw IiffctxL The imVIl waati of tic 
paintingt itc ticn not meidy doc to crude dtawiDg j they wpiodnc*^ 
m 1 KHue^viat cHggeiiisd fwTO,in aciuiiJ cbirictrTfciii: nf tie indtfit 
and tie modem Gretani. The fewmbUw* id rhe modem m »Ko 
ancient CivtaB waist ia» been porilccid h* iti. A, Tewon-BAiiVi 
{Ctmfiiit *■ Cfttf, f 7 )' 

* See p. i73i 
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thiu>n or jacket-^lurtt gin io nt Uic wai^t (Eig. QjJ*' 
Great perronagcif both meti aitU women, wore jfso u 
long, !.hort-»lccved^ waited gown or overcoat reacting 
to the anlclw,* The men may have worn this over the 
short ihiisn. The women Ecem to have worn it when 
engaged in outdoor exercise or in cerrain riiua! cere¬ 
monies.* Probably it was always worn by charioteers, 
for the same reason tlut the mmern coachman wears a 
warm coat, and for this purpose it survived, somewhat 
altered, in classical days, when wc see it worn by the 
bronitc Delphian ckarioieer, by a young man (who used 
to be taken for a woman) oit a 
well-known Athenian relief, and by 
another charioteer on a relief frag¬ 
ment (by Skopas) in the British 
Museum Mausoleum Room, as well 
as generally by cliariotcers on the 
p,, .. ri. ^^ises. Thdcarcfulcutotthisgar- 

rtT.nr«l«fen i>l „„ lUcnt, tO fit thc llgUfC, W UlC 

uf ii in Uaesjr tjuiielmti Mycenaean representation, js very 

,A evidently the Cretan 

mr. ideal of the narrow ivaist had lo be 

followed by the mainland “ Mycenaeana,” This modem¬ 
looking ertstume was partially adopted in Crete in die 
Third Late Minoan period, when tlie Mycenaean 
modification of the Cretan culture had cxicuded to 
ihe islands. We sec thc w.ilsted overcoat side by side 
with thc brccchcs-Uke waistclour on the Hagia Xriada 
sarcophagus (PLXX\'TI1). And later on wc sec Cyprian 
grandees on the great vases from Enkimi,* wearing 
thc same sleeved gown, Thc purely Minoan costume 
of Crete seenu to have comprised nothing exactly like 
this, but we may be sure that an overcoat of some kind 

' 'rbii ii DOW kbflwa frmti i!i« ctfwlf^diKOverecl Tu]mtliun htKOei 
(KatiS^urALaT, Tiryv, U), 

* Ihid. I and 7^. ‘ See pp. 175, iq». 

* PfstQT-CiiTTtix, 111, Fif,'. fr6; if, Fij;. ;i, eLwe, 
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was Worn by the Cretans U0. the ntouxitains tn e<ild or 
wet weather, and there is linle doubt tiiai it was u stiff: 
capote of rough hair, standing out from the shouJders 
lile that of an AJibaniari or that of a Sphakiote Cretan 
to-day ; tve seem to sec this being worn by the common 
soldiers on the “ Chieftain Vase” or by the old village 
headman on the “Harvesters Vase” froth Hagia Triad*,* 
or by a man on a seal Impression from the same place.* 
In the last two cases it descends to the knce$t has a 
hanging fringe. The waistcloth also some¬ 
times w'as ornamented with a hangitsg 
fringe of a kind of translucent gaiiac- 
material or network. It was gady coloured 
and ornamented with bands and rosettes. 
The northen cMeir also had coloured bands 
and borders. 

In the Middle Minoan period the clot h- 
Ing of the women was distinguished by a 
son of high ruff-like collar at the back of 
Fm, CI.VJI head, ^vhicli, conioined with ample 
i.r rhe hijjit skirts, mves them an oddly Euzabcuun 
Muuun prti-M!. effect (Fig. 97I, Later on, gulden tiaras 
Cteifl, Ffum ivere worn, which, conjoined with the free 
coiffure of a knot at the back of the head 
and hanging curls at the side, make the 
ladies scared at the windows of the palace in one of the 
Rnosslan frescoes look like beauties of the court of the 
Empress Eugenic. Their dress, with its low-cut front, 
padded rice ves, and ample skirts, so utterly dtffcrem from 
the attire of the Greet woman in classical days, makes 
thelrappearartccas cxtraordinarilymodcmasiiiat of the 
men ii ancient—or future. Tliis modernity (“ rr 
PiinsifRW** said a Frenchman) ba* been a theme 
of wonder and dtactusion for ten years. On the details 
of the women’s dress a mere man can add nothing to 
the discussion in Miss Abrahams’ book on Gwk Dretj^ 

* Sre p> ; yi. X\TT. • M£wta^ Fi^. 
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tliAi of Professor J. L. Mytes (assbted his wife) la 
the Jntfval the British School at A the a i, V'tJ. IX, 
p, 3(39 ff., and that of Dr. Rodaiwaldi in Tirynt, II. 
And on the subject of the male cosniine I tuay refer the 
reader further to Chapter li of 
my Jncient History 0/rAr A ear 
East, ITic prmnt boot. too. 
should perhap rather deal as 
much as posEible with actual 
archaeotogtcal remainr^ and of 
reuiaim of ancient Aegean coi- 
emne we have, naturally, next 
10 none. The earth of Greece, 
subject to much rainy weather, 
does not preserve fabrics at do, 
on the one band, the dry soil 
of Egypt or Turkestan, ou the 
other, the peat of Dentnarkand 
North Gcrniany. VW have 
no actunl spechnen of teiiila 
like those from E^pt, far 1^ 
actual ctwtumes like those in 
the Museum of Northern 
Anti<imiics at C<ipenliapn. 

All wc can hope to 6na are those 
adjuncts of costume which were 
made of metal The gdden 
ornaments of women arc known 
from Troy and Mochlo* in the 
earlier period, fro m Myccnac in 
the later. The Mycenaean diadems or tiaras (Fig. 4. 3),’ 
though of thin metal 39 hefiti mere funereal objects, no 
doubt preserve the appearance of the actual diadema 
worn in life and shewn in the Ituossian and *1 irynihian 
frescoes,* Tlicn there are the hairpins, which arc often 


—KocfHutEuclcd cIiLjr 
^ W-QBIAIi of tllA 
Mlftclft periin3#Cl«kfr 

Fkhh r«idli SmU I* 


* ScmXHiiAJiiit, JfMfMH, Fifi. 48-if 

■ gmtitrf dLulcjni were pfdbjibly wjni ilio hy ibr men. 
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found. Thciw, however, as we have seen, cannot 
aJwajrs be assigned, to women. I have already de¬ 
scribed the elaborate Min nan male toiffttre fully in 
my Antimt Hisittry of the Near East^ p. 5 ®r which 
I refer the reader on the subject, attd will only 
say here in connexion with the pins tlut while 
the Minoan men ordinarily wore tnetr hair simply 
tied at the flcdt, or in a pigtail, sometimes it was 
coiled up in a tnot at the top of the head (Fig. 96; 
PL XV, a), as the Burmese men wear their hair now, 
or was tidied up round it (Fig, 98I* scciwc 
the knot hairpins would be neewsary. The gold hair¬ 
pins from the Fourth Grave at Mycenae, which may 



flO. Iid4l n DUfi; MLidj].gm CftLcs 


plausibly be assigned to men, are either simple with a 
mere button or catch at the end, or have on them a 
head in the form of such an animal as an ibcjt,^ an 
adomuient as appropriate to a Mycenaean gcnTletnan*s 
hairpin as a horscihoe or a foi to the tie^pin of a modern 
English hunting man. A simple hairpin of twisted 
gold, with one end bent over to form a catch, found in 
the Royal Tomb at Isopata in Crete,* probably be- 
ionged to a man. The hairpins that certainly bcloDgcd 
to women, found in Grave Ill at Mycenae, were much 
larger and more elaborate, one having a stetn of silver 
(a great rarity thenj and a golden head in the shape of 3 

* Seitvcun 4*071 fig, iiy. 

< ]''f4frT, Pftbiifwif 7miff Fig. trj. 
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womjin ^quitting amid loitis-pbnti,' Mrotled In a sijrle 
very liloc that of one of the objects the Aeginetan 
Treasure (p. 5.9), Other pins had balls of qitartK or 
rock-erptd for heads. And from other sites we have 
bronze tvomcn-s pins with Jong and heavy heads in the 
shape of a series of knobs and disks. The early pins 
from Mochlos had heads worked in the shape of daisies 
and other Bowers (Fig. 41).* 

In tlic Middle Min nan period, judging^ from the 
Peiiofi figurines, the women wore their Iiair done up 
in * kind of horn, projecting for¬ 
ward ( Fig. 97}. This ogly fashion 
was followed by Cyprian men m 
the Late Mytqnacati period.* In 
the La te Minoan period the Knos- 
sian ladies repbeed it by the free 
and natural cai^ttra which is so 
oddly modern in appearance 

(Fig. 99)' , 

Gold wire spirals arc found in ppi, 9!>.—w<iiinA hnm * 
various tonibs* They ieem 10 
have been used by both sexes for 
holding the hair in position and keeping it tidy,* Tlie 
prince on the “ Chieftain ^'ase ” «PL XV, 3) svore his 
hair confined by horkomal bands, no doubt rf gold, 
for this purpose ; we can sec one over hb head in front 
of the cars to keep the hair from the forehead, and 
rw’o to hold it at tiie back. 

Earrings, of which many golden ones have been 
found, seem to have been xvom by both sexes ; those 
of the Knosiian Cupbearer were of silver, judging 
from the painting. 

Fibulae are only found in the latest tombs and town^ 
ruins. They were a Northern diwicc, not needed by 
Mycenaean clothing, which was tied or buttoned, not 

' SttreciiiP*MFr, Fif. if*- ' Figs. +t, 41. 

* Purtfr-Cnintt, It!, Fi®, >i6. * llttsuji, f. 166jf. 
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Bfccwef^. TJufy cjimc tn somewhat iti aitvancc of the 
mvjsioo of the ‘‘ Illyrians ” or Thesprotians from the 
North, which brought iron and cremation into Greece.’ 
One or two, of the sitnplest form, have been found in 
late buildings at Mycenae.* They are, of course, of 
bronze. 

Hie Little plaques of gold, found in the Mycenae 
tombs,* represenring all manner uf objects i spiral coils, 
octopods, hutterUtus, gryphons, cats, Utile figures of 
the goddess with doves,* and so on, were in all proba¬ 
bility not, as was fonnerfy thought, intended to be 
seivn on to robes, but were ornaments of the wooden 
cofUns in which the bodies were placed. Similar 
objcccs^a golden toad, a bull’s head, a crouching lion 
— 'Were found in the graves of K.ah6vatos. 

Golden objects of the same kind on □ smaller scale 
were used as beads, and. these often have additional 
inlay decoration) of coloured glass paste—^red or blue. 
Often such beads were made cniirdy of the blue paste, 
or iyamj ; these hare often been found, especially at 
lalpos. A very* characteristic form of these kyanv/ 
beads seems to represent a wave or a lock of hair curling 
up at one end. OtIters are like a pipyrus-flower or a 
“ stylized ” scallopshell (Fig, too), 

Necklaces of gold and amethyst, amber, and corne¬ 
lian arc found; the beads are of various types—Icntoid, 
barrcl-jhapcd, potydbcoldal, dower-shaped, etc, [Fig. 
too), Pendanxa of ihc same kind were strung among 
the beads, aa u'at oauat in Egypt, and we can ace con- 
sidt'.rabte Egyptian influence In these small objects of 
decoration, [mported Egyptian necklaces were prized, 
a$ we know from the Enk^mi hodl. 

They were probably worn by both sexes; the king 

* ifiiUfy ^ M/ j?, 73l- 

* TlflVJtTAt’MAltATI^, FiRI. 

* SciPUCflITAKITT aoij TwUJTTAl-MASfATTi 

* Scr 15 Dv 
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witli the butterdilfs fn the Knoisiaa rciicf-fresco hits a 
Dcdda cc representing Sowers a bout )m n eclc. Bracelets 
were a common ornament. Tiiere are the heaTv man^a 
bracelet from the Fourth Grave at Mycenae^ and the 
twisted pair on the ^vrists of the personage lidding a 
“ sacral knot ” in a Phyhkopi fresco.* Of the engraved 
seals and ftnger-rtngs, whiclt were apparently as im¬ 
portant articles ot Nlinoan dress as they were of that 
of the Babylonians, we hare already sp^cn. 



* * J a 

f'm, 1 paiimami iMadf ^ ||; 


4t (Wire {It, 


Of such things as shoes or sandals we know nothing,, 
as leather is as perishable as cloth in the soil of Greece. 
From tlic paintings and figurines, h loob as if the men 
wore a high white leather boot, exactly lilce that still 
m use in ^e island ; and sometimes a sandal attached 
by straps to the louver part of the leg, 

Comos of ivory were used; one has been found at 
Troy.^ And bronze mirrors, mounted In Itandles of 
ivory, carved in a style to which we have already re¬ 
ferred,^ occur in later graves, as often in those of men 
as of women. In the shaft-graves at Mycetue there are 

* Dtlu-ra^, frtfa 

* P. 202 , 
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none, so that Sir Arthur Evifns has supposed that their 
use was not introduced from Egypt until the end of 
the Eirst Late hfllnoan period.* 

Turning to matters of costume and the toilet ex* 
clmively male, we may note that the testimony of the 
frescoes to the clcaji*shaven habit of the men is borne 
out by the discovery here and there of bronxe razors.* 
Obsidian razors, which could have a fcather-edgc as 
fine as that of any modem steel blade, were, hoss'cver, 
probably more generally used. The true Min oan wore 
no hair upon his face, unless he were an Uderly 
peasant ; wc have the portrait of a rollicking vvhisJtcred 
old boor on the Hagia Triada ‘‘Harvesteis Vase.” 
The Mycenaean, however, lilted to wear a beard and a 
moustache occasionally, as we see from one of the gold 
masts from Alyccnac (Fig- loij,* and on a Mycenaean 
fresco,* and towards tlic end of the Bronze Age the later 
Greek custom had corac in of wearing a pointed or 
wedge-shaped beard with no tnonstache* tuv 

tturTTUKB Ktu iret&ftt' Tfris iwiuoif}.* 

Such things aa staves (especially notable is the 
Dragon- sceptre of Mycenae)* are found in many 
tomto ; but, naturally, the most imponaat objects in all 
male burials are the weapons. Of armour we cannot 
say much, as very little lus been recovered. The 
breastplates of thin gold found in the ahaft-graves may 
be fimerary reproductions of armour,* but this is un¬ 
certain, and nothing like a helmet was fovmd with them. 
The Minoan warrior usually wore no body'armour, 
though occasionally on some Knossian tablets there 

* RvAiO, Pftiiitvfif p. tij. 

* f^id^ ^ p. t66* 

* ScHVCilJIAIUrTi Fig* 

* affi. Mitu sxxyh Fl. xsi, 1. 

* T*ovirTii-Mijc*TTi rfij. 

" TKe praclAntition iatd ta hAi^ been made bf the Bpittin eplinn 
VB <;Krt r icccflian to oMoe. 

‘ P- S7- 


• Scjwauuuar, Fig. tjfi; 
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occur Hits of uudoubced bronze cuimsscs amouf^ oibcr 
wuJIke objects,* Some sort of lamliuTcd ttght-ftttmg 
cuirass was v?oru by the Lycians and Pliilistines in the 
^teenth centuiy b.c,, if we may judge from the 
Egyptian representations,* and this b worn by an 


Re* l&l.—Cf^ild muk femtn « ^1 Myc MlT ; m^n* 

.l/ifHMMu StmA 


Anmaspian *' slaying a dragon, on an ivory mirror- 
handle from Enji^mi in Cyprus.* But we may doubt 
if this is really Minoan or Mycenaean ; the Knossian 
cuirasses may be imports or tribute. *I^e Greek 
armour described tit the Homeric poems is post- 
Myxenaean. For the Minoan warrior, his huge shield, 

* SrriftM 

^ W. M. MllLLEt^ 

• Seep, iai j 
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wfrr* Wpyopj like thaT of Palaiph^tes, was hi^ chief 
defence. It was luuaUy, hut not 3 lwa 3 *s, in tlie shape 
of a fi^iiire'of-eiphi (Fig. lOj.; PLXXXIl.a). On ihc 
dagger-blade of the Lion hunt (Mycenae, Grave I \0 
on the silver vase-fragment of the siege (PL XXXI, f), 
and on a gold ring, wc sec also a tall slueld with straight 
sides and a curved top—not unlike a Roman form, but 
larger. This shield was carried by a single sho ulder-sling 
when not borne in fton t ■ For head-defence, helm ets of 
metal, with caj-pieces, alio very Rotnan-Iooking, were 
used. A floating crest was often worn. Sometimes the 
hcltnct becomes strongly conical, eo as to resemble the 
high cap worn bvAnatc^an delriesj but this is apparently 
only the helmet of a god. Helmets arc not usual at all in 
Crete; ivarriurs- arc consta n t Ly depic ted without t be tn; 
wc sec them fighting and hunting with nothing to pro¬ 
tect their hcadsbut their liair,over which, no doubt, the 
hirat of a helmet would be, in Crete, almost unbearable. 
But on the colder mainland helmets seem to have been 
worn usually. Sometimes they have .1 knob at the top, 
like some Assyrian helms.' A common form is seen.on 
a reccDily-publishcd fresco at Mycenae (I'ig. and 
on three small ivory heads, all alue, found at Spata, in 
Attica, at Mycenae, and at Enk^mi in Cyprus, respec¬ 
tively.* It has been taken to be a leather cap with boards 
teethsewn upon it in rows, and this may be right (a num¬ 
ber of boar’s tecih which have been taken to belong to 
such a helmet have been found at Zafer Papoura in 
Crett),but it M,at iinj^ rare, just as probable that the sup¬ 
posed teeth arc semilunar scales o£ metil. A peculiar 
feature b the very long check-guard which, on tne ivory 
head?, looks as if it were fastened beneath the chin. A 
similar helmet which looks as if it were made of hori- 
xontai rolls of leather and has a crescent on Us tap is 

s Jti. Mia., XXX\1. PI. XI. 

■ V\. XII, 

■ The Mjcinuie head h iUmmteil bf TMnritvAt-MsvATT, 
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seen ofi i small faience fiagmcnt found at Mj'ccnae.* 
On account of the crescent uiis has been compared with 
the cTcscent-roppcd helmet worn bjr the Shardana 
ntercenanca of Eg^-pt about the same time, and the 
comparison ma)' be good, though tlie Shardana helmet 
bad no cheek'pieces. The Anniasp slaying the dragon 
on the tVDiy mi rror*-handle from Enirhml* has a some¬ 
what similar helm without chcdt-piuccB. But at the 
same time he wears the peculiar Philistine ” cuirass, 
wliich docs not seem to be Aegean, and one wonders 
whether this odd helmet, which seems to be worn also 
by the non-Acgcan Sbardana, is really Greek or Acgcati 
at all, at any rate in origin, and whether the ivory 
heads and the Arimaap slaying the griffin can properly 
be regarded as rvorks of Mtnoan art. May they not 
rather be products »f a closely allied art on the Asia 
Minor cossr imported into Greece f * 

However this may be, helmet s of this type were worn 
by the mainland Greeks, ihongh they never adopted, so 
far as we know, the Philistine cuirass. And the peculiar 
feathered head-dress of the Philistines, which was char¬ 
acteristic of Lycia and South-West Ask Minor.* docs 
not seem to have been worn by any Aegeans. We iee it 
represented, probably, on the silver vase-fragment of 
the siege from Mycenae (Ph XXXI, LJ,* but die men 
who tvear it are possibly foreigners. Its occurreoce in 
the non-Aegean picture-script of ihePhaktos dUb shows 
that it is foreign. We do not see it on any fresco or on 

I ^ciflfceiLuirr^ Sihlxfo^n, Fig. 
i Ercatififtms im Cyfnut Pi 

* Msmthfjtfr amd Orintid JpiiJTfd '4 IJ p. 41* 

■ HKJk&mrnu^ VJIj 94. 

* JJI^^ 19U, | 5 . saoL I>F_ KtfdweMt dot% futi chmii jo (Tvyitij 
tip p. 204 ti,)i but w ire merelf denia TilI^ Uc% tvftlitiuc pvin^ Jiay 
msoiii for hij dciuilt I on onlj? rrpat tlui ii) my opinion the vpjnicxi 
on iht iregc-fngTrumi Alt vnufia| tltc PHiLiiftinr hudnlfm. \ I not^, 
th^ Itrre thdr h 4 if cui in hnji and jtJiuiifLg up on end, i^hich k, ai 

improbable. 
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any Greek potterj* lill rhc Decadence, and in Cyprus it 
only occurs on tne Ivory box from RnlAirii , \vmck » 
post-Mycenacan, and goes with the bronze tripod of 

_ Dipylon type and other 

late objects that were 
found there.' 

For the protection of the 
legs Reaves or gaiters were 
worn. We have an actual 
bronze pair from Enkbmi in 
the British hluscum^ with 
stiff wire loop throtigh 
which they could be laced 
1^ at the back of the leg 
^ig. loa). Their Minoan 
date Ls not abaolutcly cer- 
tain, as they may belong to 
the very end of the Bronze AgCj or even be a little later; 
but wc have proof that the hflinoans did. use greaves, or 
at any rate protective gaiicre, in the representations of 
a Mycenaean fresco (Fig. 69),and in the 
golden gaiter- or greare-holdcr found 
in Grave IV at Mycenae. The band of 
the holder was fastened round, the leg j 
just below the knee, and a vertical strip I 
hanging donn m front heid up the 
greave or gaiter by means of a loop 
which fastened on to a button or peg 
on the greavc. 

The true Minoan, the man of the 
fijgurc-af'cight shield {Fig. 103), car¬ 
ried spears, sometimes of the usual 
type, but often of remarkable and very beautiful form; 
and a very characteristic sword, straight, long, thin, 
and rapier-like, intended for the thrust alone and useless 
for cutting (Fig. 104). It is quite different from the 

* Cyjtno, Pk I; Ice |i, *4, sbow. 
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heavy broad-bladed sword uduchia given lo theShar- 
dana bythcEgypiLin anista,>or from the “leaf-shaped*' 
weapon of the Bronze Age people of Central Eurojie, 
which WM brought into Grewe by the Northern in¬ 
vaders. We have splendid specimens of ir> and of the 
smaller broad-bladed dagger that was used contempor¬ 
aneously with it, from the graves at Mycenae and laly- 
SOS, and in Crete and bopata and Zafer Papoura. 

*rhe hisrory of the devciopmenc of this sword has 
already brieHy been referred to. It ivas developed 
from the dagger, which continued to he used side by 
aide with it. The Early Bronze Age people of Crete, 
the Cydades, and Cyprus, used a copper weapon w'hich 
loolts more iilcc a broad spear-blade thau a dagger {p, 47U 
Ii may have been either or both — fastened by its tang to 
a small handle for use as a dagger, to a long one for use 
as a spot. First the spear proper dificrcntiatcd itself 
from the dagger, and then the d.iggeT lengthened and 
became the sword. We can well suppose that these 
developments were Erst made in Crete, and that the 
possession o£ better weapons contributed largely to the 
establishment of Cretan control in the Islands and on 
the mainland in the Middle MJnoan period. 

The wonderful ornamentation of the daggers found 
at Mycenae has already been dcBcrihcd. That of the 
gold pommed of one of the long swords is a beautiful 
example of chasing, 'file swords from Grave V are 
good cttamples of the 1)^)11:711 .Minoan rapicr-type, but 
both these and rliiOiefroin lalpos in rhcBrttlfh Museum 

'■ One of (hcM tniahty bmtdstranJii wn JtteoiirtDJ in I^IO at Bit 
ticiir Ouj, iiuTu nmr in the Britali Mucuru It Imd tweumd 
(u mr tkit eliH weapan, origtnAlly tcgaidc'd » a great mwticad or 
halberd, wsi in mlitr a BhiEiirine iword of Shsrdana ^ type, ud 
tecefitif Dt. fiertlri, when vtiidn^ the .Muicntn, at once 

owe 10 this coneiuxiAB, and J think he ii immubtedijr right. The 
iMron) li illujtwted hew (Fig. (09), iiul U to he pubtlihed by Dr. 
bnrchirdt tod WjncJf in iht sj ihr Satiiiy ^ jfnnqmiTUJ, 
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have now been passed in interest by the ^lettdid 
examples dheovered in the tombs at Zafer Papoura 
(Fig. 104}, Two of these are over go cm. in length. 
'Fhe hilts of tliese swords were plated with gold and 
decorated with incised groups of lions and ibeies (Fig. 
105), and their pommels were of ivory or of transltKent 



rio. oi litQOU iwiwdf TIa^SI pKpitttll. 

^ I 


banded agaie- A similiir pommel of cryi&til his been 
found at Knossos, and one of white faience in a tomb 
in the Low'cr Town at Mycenae, nae guards of the 
hilt are either aimply cruciform or are horned, the ends 
of the guard projecting upwards; a characteristic Late 
Minoan form, found aho in daggers, which occationaUy 
have the homed hilt prolong and turned over in a 
hooked form. These splendid weapons were hung upon 
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bcItSf probabLy of leatKer covered with gold. Two or 
three specimens of the gold portion of belts of this’lcmd 
have been found in the Mycenaean shaft-graves (unless 



Fw. IQ6.- Arulaitt tiio^ ifi^ibdufai Zxfai etipMni (LH.IU). 


they were originally made of only^ for foneial pur¬ 
poses). Sheaths were used, ^e daggers were carried 
m the waist'behf as we see from ihe 'chty hgurincs 
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fotmd at Pctsafj (Fig. 96) and frum Eg/pcian rcpre- 
aentaiioas of the ICeftJans.* 

The TiansUion from the tanged to the socketed spear¬ 
head probably took place In the Early Mtnoart Age. 
Those found at Zifer Papoura (Fig. to6|) and at laiysos 
are all socketed. The heads of joroc are of an ordinary 
type, bur others, and especUdy two or three from Zafer 
Papoura, are of a really WmiMshape, with a delicately 
curved line resembling that of Japanese spearheads. 

The arrowheads used were of more ordinaij shape, 
though a double-hooked type has beeu found at Zaier 
Papoun (Fig. 107). Flint or obsidian seems to have been 
used for arrows in quite hic times. Large stores of 

A I 

ji'«, 

bronze arrowheads were found at Kno^oSt with, near hj 
them, inscribed tablets vi*ith arrowheads in hieroglyphs 
on them and numbers, evidently lists of the number of 
arrowheads in the neighbouring stores, which is given 
as 8640 in aU.* No bows have been found; the horn of 
which they were made is extremely peruliable, and even 
in Egyptian tombs has always suffers from the bpsc of 
lime. But again on tablets we have lists of ibei-honxs 
evidently for the manufaanre of bows.* At Kjiossos 
w'as discoveted a fragment of a small steatite relief of an 
archer.* The reputation of the Cretan archers in bter 
timea may well have been a very ancient one:, and the 
* In ih< tombi of S«amut tail Rctkman { if. titc 
WititwiiciiT, Ltwtpodl VdL VI, 11. XV^ t FI- XVlIj 

indmy qdu on EJSA* Atm., Xs p. 156- 

^ Srnrf w p. 44* ' Ihd* * BAA. Amm,^ VI* Flf* i J- 
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Xlinoan iirchtff may b« imaginjed co have betm masiers 
of their craft* The Northern Greeks were not great 
bowmen, and wc can see a cmain conicmpt for the bow 

as rather an c€eminate 
and un-Achaian weapon 
in Homer. The Cretan, 
slingerj were later a« 
famous as the archers ; 
and we sec sUngeta in 
Minoan days on the 
Siege vase ^ fragment 
(PI. XXXI, I). 

The hatchet-like war-axe beloved of the Egyptians 
seems not to have been used, and even the nadon.tl 
doub!e-axe (Fig, toS) was a tool rather than a weapon. 
A round-bladed trar-aie with tliree rings for the staff 
was found at Vaphlo.’ According to Sir Arthur Evans 
the thiowing-stick was known, as in Egyp i, and was used 
in war, whereas in Egypt it was conned to rlie chase. 
The Eg)^ptian curved scunitar was never imitated; 
the d/wrv and of tilt classical Grccb were 

later introductions. Towards the end of the Niinoan 

E ;rtod «fe see the leaf-shaped bronze sword of Central 
mope beginning to make its appearance (in repre¬ 
sentations on Knossian tablets) ; in post-Minoan day^. 




Fici, lotjL —Bi!3a!us cif Sfaufikiuh FhrlidlMb, 
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it and the broadsword of the Shardaujt (Fig. 109} re¬ 
placed the h'linoan rapier. In Homeric thiya the leaf- 
shaped short sword of oronze was, no doubt, the usual 
weapon. (Soon afterwards the metal was changed from 
bronze to iron i and the classical Greek sword and spear¬ 
head were, of courGe, alwTiyv of iron.) 

' TiaDHTAKMAKATT, Fig. 9^ In fono ii k ratb« like m Fiy pri m 
type titt iM^dk KbigdtniL. 
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Siic}i were tlic wcapam of tlic Afinoanr; of tKdr 
took the razor I have h 1 ready been mention^. Small 
bu^'e$ are foundj some with bone or ivoi7 
handles. Larger ones, of coulter shape, 
with wooden handles, ane knovim. A 
curious knife, that looks like a leather 
cue ter, is made of an old broken sword- 
blade ground down tFtg. no).* Bronze 
saws have been found, notably at Gout- 
ma,^which was a museum of the ordinary 
tools of the Late Minoan periad. One of 
the most intcr^tiDg finds at Gournia was 
a atone mould for chisels, nails, and awls, 
made of schist, which Iiad been broken 
and most carefully mended with strips of 
bronze.* Tiie weapons and took were 
ifindr in these moulds and hammered out 
ofthemetaL lire**double axe” was,of 
course, common, as on other Mitioan 
sites; also the typical MinMn fiat cdt. 

Rough stone celts were still used, and 

pestleJ, mullers, burnishers, and other 

objects of the same kind were naturally of stone. 

Bronze was used for naib, needles, and awls, but also 

bone, which bad been the wufll material for such tools 

since Hcolithic days, when it was common. Ivory was, 

no doubt, only used for the finest tools. 

Of the finer tools with which the ^liaoan artists 
produced their toreutic and glyptic triumphs, wc have 
none that can be certainly itlenrified. But of the 
humbler instruments which helped to male the works 
of art that archaeology has recovered for the twcnrieih 
century to sec, we have been able to say a Urtle, though 
among them ^cre is more that is very remarkable. 

It remaina only to say that of musical insmimenia 

• In ihc Srinih Mtarmn, Frain EjtgidtVuilk, nrAfViand, Oetc. 

* Cfwnrj, p, 3-b 1*1* 1^' ' IHJ*, p. J*, Fh 
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the MlnodQs used the l^c (made of ibez-homf) ^nd 
the double Hute (ILgtsi Tmda s^rcophagm}^ n wdl 
the sUtnim (Hirveitcts Viaeh which Lst was an tm* 
portation from EgTpt. 


It h generally held that the Aegean culture waj the 
result of an umforin development from NcoUtliic 
times. We have notliing to show any Intrusion of any 
other cuiture-system which in any ivay suddenly 
modifies or alters the course of this dcvdopmcni, tvhich 
is that of the dvflkation of a single people raising itself 
on its own lines from Neolithic barbarism. Its fust 
development from the static condition in which it had 
existed for many centuries in the Neolithic stages was 
sudden, and the dynamic impulse which was given by 
the acquisition of metal speemly carried it to the great 
height of cuitivaiion wMch we have seen. When the 
impulse was exhausted it remained again in a static con¬ 
dition of high but stagnant culture till degeaeration set 
in and the infusion of a new ethnic element from the 
North, bringing with it the me of a new and ioperiot 
metal—iron—broke it up, 'Fhegeneralcharaacristics of 
the Aegean culture at the height of its development will 
have been grasped in the preceding pages. It yields to 
none that was contemporary with it, and hardly to any 
that came after it, in variety and complexity of ^vclop- 
mcni and in the high level to which it followed ihe 
ans. Of all clvilizationa of the world it was in some 
ways the most artistic, the most aesthetic. Of its moral 
character we can have but slight knowledge, but luxury 
was great, and probably contributed not a little to its 
downfall Cruelty, too, judging Erora the gLuiiatotial 
games and bull-leaping apon, was not absent. The life 
of the people was, however, p.isaed amid circumsuncM 
of considerable amenity. Of that of the common 
people we know but little, Bui the am of agriculture, 
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husbandry', the chase, and fishing, especially ihc laner, 
afforded more variety of Hfc tiun was possible to the 
feliabi n pea san t ty of Egypt or the Orients llie Aegea n 
ivaa then as now prc*cimncniJy a sailor; he must liave 
been one of the first that “ went down into the sea in 
ships,*^ For him the sea had its terrors as well as its 
lure (see Fig. lu); but nevertheless he sought out its 
mysteries in his frail barks. We have rough sketches of 
vessels in the Cyclades in the first age of culture- 
development ; and on the seal-stones of the Middle 



Elfti SflaJ-«tjipr«Lin With geetH! iif • ullnr 4ti«cVi!d: 
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Bronxc Age we them represented (Fig. 914). For 
the later age the Knoastan tablets have shesvn us what 
the Minoan vessels were like—opeti-decktrd boats witli 
a single mast and bank of oars (Fig. 50). I'he early 
Cycladic boats have beaked prows; * those of the later 
period are round-bowed ; perhaps these are merchant 
vessels. The Aegean was also a hunter, as we know 
from bis pictures of the chase and his worship of the 
deities of vcncry. His wild-goat or ibex, the ugriW 
(see outer cover ^nd Fig. iii below), tvai a splendid 
quarry, and in mainland Greece the lion may have 
fallen to hiisiwrd {tf, the Mveenae inlaid blade). He 

* llliumtiofi ID l>uij!Aii|ip CjWijTii/j'mi PrihiUtmi^un^ J^. 
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domesticated the dog for the chase, and imported the 
horse and chariot from tiic East. The goat was prob¬ 
ably then, as now, tlie most useful liomcatic animal that 
the Greek possessed, but he had cattle also, and the 
bull was for him the highest cmbodimetiE of force, the 
emblem of the male godhead. The Bull and the other 
emblem of strength associated with him—the double 
axe” — remain for us the chief symbols of the svonder- 
fid culture svhose highest expression is seen in the 
marveUotts Palace of Knossos, the Labyrinth of the 
Xlmotaur, reveakd to us by the work of the man to 
whom more than even to his forerunner, SchJiemann, 
we ow'e our knowledge of Aegean Archaeology. 


Tlic most important remains of ancient Aegean civil' 
ismtion have been found in the islind of Crete, and 
there the whole story of this civllmtioa can be studied 
from its begin nl ng to its end. Crete was the main focus 
of the Aegean ci^nire. It come to the malnLmd of 
Greece from Crete, and in Greece was really, if not 
exactly a foreign at any rare a non-indigenotis culture. 
In classical times, when the nmv Greek culture bad 
grown up in Ionia and in Greece, Crete bc^me a back- 
wa ter of barba rism. llic stream of civiliza t ion, ebbing 
and Hawing from the cities of Asia and tlic coloniei of 
the North and of the Euxine throughGrcL'Cc proper to 
Magna Graecia and Sicily, passed by her unhe^ing. 
Crete was without corntnercct for she led nowhere; and 
without arts, because she was without commerce. For 
then, and until the Romans vulgarized the wwld, 
energy meant art as weU as commerce} commerce meant 
art as well aa energy. But in the earlier time it was 
natural that Crete should Itave been the breeding-place, 
the focus, of art and cSYlitzation, A great civuization 
sprang up in the Aegean Isles^and it wras natural that in 
the Lirgest and most fertile Ubnd of all its growtli 
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should luvt been most iroirkcd, and that ihe fully de¬ 
veloped culture which evolved itself in Crete ihould 
absorbed titc less developed cuJcyrc of the sniper 
and eventually have forced its way on to the main* 
land. Crete was a favoured land for the development 
of the civilization whose seeds had been pJanied m it in 
the Stone Age. ‘‘ Crete,** saj^ Mr. Hogarth,* is large 
enough to be a little world in itself, compounded of 
mountain and plain, highland and lowland slopes. With 
its high relief arresting the burden of the sea-breezes 
from south and west, and preserving snow far intO' tile 
spring, it is a land that flows, ai such times as man will 

suffer it to flow, with wine and oil_Man has done 

much to destroy the gifts of the sooth wind, but lie 
cannot harm the carpet of flowery vegetation which 
comes up on the land!, as the snows melt, and survives 
the j-ear through in the higher valleys, A serntied and 
shaggy wall, rising from a wind-tormented, inhospit¬ 
able sea, and interrupted by three main depressions, of 
which two arc 1^; little locked pans and verdant 
valleys,^ hidden inland behind spurs; spcmuncous 
regetarion wherever the north wina is shut atvay^uch 
Is the tmpresrion left by Crete.** Crete is the wall of 
the Aeg^, which shuts off the territory of die Aegean 
civilizarioR from the South, but this wall is not entirely 
without sally-ports on the outer side, the bay of the 
Messara, the beach of Hiempetra, the coves of tJie 
eastern butt-end. And these were probably the 
landing-places of the first inhabitants. Westward 
the wa^ becomes tremendous at Sphakii, and forbids 
all landing, and to dus fact may be due the circum¬ 
stance that the Cretan dvilizatioo seems in' have 
grown up cnprcly in the central and eastern parti of 
the island; it grew up in the lands which the fint- 
comers lad occupied, which dmy reached at once from 
the possible landing-places on the south coast. We 

* Thf Nfmr p, 
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have no proof yet of culture in Western Crete even in 
the most palmy days of the MinoaiieiiUtire» and it may 
be that the Sphakian and even the K.hanian_region on 
the north coast behind it remained always in a lower 
state of civtliruiiion*. The fact, too, that the two chief 
mountiun-seats of Cretan religioQi Ida and Dltte 
(Lasithl) arc situated in the centre and east of the 
island, while the White Mounts ins of the west liave no 
part in Minoan religion seemingly, and certainly none 
m Greet legend, to which Ida and Diktd ivere almost as 
familiar as Olympus, points in the same diticcuou, Ida 
and Ditto bound on cither side the great ceatral pLln 
of the Messara, which the first colonists would im¬ 
mediately occupy after their arrival on the shores of 
the best Ian ding-place on the southern coast ^ they 
became naturally the homes of their gods- The White 
Mount3ins, behind the impassable wall of Sphakii, had 
none to venerate them. It Is in the Messara that wc 
must pbee the beginnings of Cretan and Aegean 
culture. Eastward, cipansion was easy past the slopes 
of Dikte, and subsidiary swarms no doubt reached the 
isthmus-gate of Hierapetra also. The ** Eteocretail 
people oF the Sitia mountains, the “ Eastern Dikte ” to 
the east of the isthmus, may orlgimlly have been 
distinct from ih c people who came from Africa, and 
have come from Anatolia at an w-cn earlier period. 
'Hiis is pum conjecture ; at anjf rate they became en¬ 
tirely “ Aegaeized ” or Mlnoiicd." 

The isles of the Cyclades led the Cretans in later dap 
by easy stages to Greece, and there the plains of Argolis 
of Messene, aud Lakonia, of Bocotia, and eventually of 
Thessaly, saw the development of the Mycenaean- 
Minoan culture of the mainland. The Mlnj^e 
drained, it isssid, the Boeotian marshes, where Scottish 
energy has again given a province to Greece by the re¬ 
abolition of the totally needless IC^opais-swamp. That 
these Minyac were hlinjoans from Crete, that the 
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Kadmdans of Boeoiian Thebes were MinoaiiB rather 
than always improbablcPtioealcians, is more than prob¬ 
able. Here,ai m Crete, a broad pbio. allowed civiiista- 
ticjn to develop, 'riiis pbm waa rccLdmed from the 
ungulded and neglected forces of Nature by tlie art of 
A dvilmdun which had perhap$ already learnt how to 
dig and ditch and drain the water-logged upland ba^in 
of Lasithi in Itt nauVe Cretc< 
before the coming of the Crctan-Aegeatis wc haye no 
proof that the Peloponnesc, at any rate, had produced 
a culture worthy of the name, ^tablishcd in Greece 
proper the Aegean civilization gained a new centre 
from which it could spread its power and InJluence 
over the lands and isles of Greece.* 

J ust as the probable priroitivc colonists Erom Africa* 
had been compelled by the configuration of Crete to 
land and make their home in the central and eastern 
parts of the island, so the configuration of the mainland 
invited the Aegeans to land and make their colonies in 
Greece at the head of the chief sea-gulfs, snch as the 
Argivc, the Saronic, and eventually the Pagasacan, 
behind which were the plains wJuch th^ occupied and 
cultis-atcd. The mountam-chaos of Central Greece 
prevented much further advance by land, and the 
barrier of Othrys seems to Have barred all northcni 
progress, which could be effected, as it eventually was, 
only by sea. The Aegean culture was a maritime one, 
the civilization of a sailor-peuple of the itbnds, and its 

) On tJbe Dcpfiuloa oi the Minoan culniie id Gmoe piopcr, and Jti 
derda^cni there, tee jtvf, Hitt-, t/rtir Edtt, p. S^.^- 

* >V the vie* dial (wjih dw puetiUe esseptkia of the 
oetja ” pw|)ie t^e ^tU dittrict, ctst of the iiduntu, wlm may 
have come ham AnstoUi) ibe eoccsion of the MoioaRi came from 
the eufy InTC of huaua teagr md piogm* in the Niie-TiUcy, lee 
Jttf. Hilt, Mfir Esti, fji. 34^ I bare wtd notUite with le^gam to 
It ia the ptnent warfi, *t it ix^n^gt etyiet lo litc reilm of mfuedagiral 
theoiyi aad thii boob b eoofiaod to die ititemcnt of loown fact* ai 
diidwd br die eaxarStiQllt. 
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progress rendered possible only by the sea, Ey the 
sea it lived, amd when a strongp wople coming fro-in 
the North, and bringing with it tae use of ironi dis" 
possessed the Aegean^ of the exclusive control of the 
seaways, thdr power collapsedt and with it the 
civilization of which we have difscribcd the rchiains- 
^rhe smaller islands became what they really arc—mere 
barren rocks* incapable naturally of supporring any 
papulation beyond that of a few fishermen and goat'- 
herds; and Crete itsdf sank back into the position it 
was henceforth to hold^ that of a little world just 
sufficient for itself, and incapable of holding further 
the position of dominance which its geographical 
position had caused it to take at the bigimung of 
things* and its,sea-given prosj^rity had enabled it to 
hold through so many centuries of splendid culture^ 
development* 
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I^ANY fcfefeOM to aulhorilitt already been given 
in the text, but the fbllowing iliort bibliography may 
be uieful.^ 

G^wfr^ tFj»fh-r^*ScsucHUA%in^ ^xtatrstimt 

(1893); •TfOTJBTAS-MAttMTp TU My^afam Jg^ 0 ^ 97 ) I 
Ridc:evvat, Thr Early Jgr tf Gmff (ZQOt) $ liALL, 
Civilization oj (*901); •BuaKows, 7 i^ Dum^r im 

CtiU (^907 ; md edition, t9<^i Lrr 

FfihiUiingmu dans U Massin it id Mn £g/e (1910; tnd editL^ 
1914); 'BoT^HATm, CrsU tit Firtfunntr sf Crmt (1909; 
1911); Mo«o, PalaitJ q/ Crti/ (1907) i Dan of 
riintdn Cmlization (1910, open to criticiim]; abo the artidet 
of EvANt and HooAJttic on **Cr£tt (Aodent) and 
Civilization in the 1 idi edition of the Entytloyatiia Britannua. 
Two popular compilations are LAdutMCEr La Crlit 
(1908) and BAtATE, Sta-Kings $J Cwt (1910). 

Ilittmcat Cofmixipns. —Mryira. Giiciitiu its jilUrtums^ 11 
(2od ectidon, 1908), pp* 677 jf. s Hali^ Antimt Hifreify ef tit 
Nfor Effsr (I9I3)> II | Pimmiw, Ztir und Daurr drr 
Krfiisti-fnyitniuim KtJtvr (1909)^ XafiTttorOOtOtf, *l(rroptP 
Kppjr^ I EloGAimf, tmia amd ihi Eats (^909). 

HooAfctHj If I., Atitan JUiigitm^ b Hasdngv* 
Diftiondry ^ Etlsgtort and Ethia^ VoL I; EvAifs^ Myrtnatan 
Tm md FiSar Cult (J-ff.S* XXI). 

PatStry and FdJt-PaintiHg .— Evans, Esjai dt Clastifitaticit 
dtt Epoptts dt h dviUtatian Mint^tnnt (i9c>6)f Mm E. H- 
Hall, fht DtwatiPt An of Crttt im tht Bronze Agt (19D7) ; 
RxiiiNCEVi Dit Krtiifcht T afmmaifrti (191open to ciitiCMm)* 


^ The worb flarred iie iJuxe of nmft gensmt vabe at the prcKtkt 
lime. 
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Frrsfm* —^RoMHWAi-irr^ Ath^ Miii-t XXXVl* pp, 1981 lai 
J. I ^TifynSf II (ncste N. Hiaton on ledmLral pobw); 
Fvi't, y^nt. X, p. loj 

//ri*—E«iLci« tbcabove^ Ativm qf Mino^ Art (foith- 

coming); Pxiti^nK sinti Kaho^ Antiquith (phot* 

ghktmU; 1907 AXid Liter}. 

GtnSf Himglyfbir SyiUm, itt. —Evaks, Cr/tam 

PiaQgraphj (y.HXy XIV, p. 170 f.); Furti^ Duc^vinii qf 
Him^yphk Smpt XVll, p. 3^7 I Scripts Mima 

fFfigku and McamnSj rtf*—EvAJfa, Csrrftf, A'Wrt.p 1906. 
Exispiuknt. — Atff 3 A (Aipis)! Vollgrapf^ 5 hC.//,| 1904* 
1906 k I 9 C 7 5 Cyckdea: DuidMLBir Atb^ XI (i 88 ^ j 
BsHTk yjF.S^ V, 47 ; BufiiceifBE^c^ Aarhi^fr dci EgL iVari 
Oidskri/t J&9^ | Edgar, in PhyMi^fi p. So 2nd 

(on Pdos) BJS.A^ Anm^t HI, p. JS / Tsoujctai, KurXa^rc«* 

1898, p. IJ7#; 1S99, p. 73 #; C^pms 1 M™ 
and OriNEFAi^icii-RtcirrEit. Cypw A/w/ftfffl {1S99); 

Mvrrat, a, H. SMiTOt Waltem, in Cyprus 

{i^PQf); Evass^ bt Joum, ImLt 190Q. ^99#* 

PotnjsiK* in yabrk Arch. Insi^ tgio i Markipes, B^S.A* Ann. 
1913. Dictjan Cave: Hot^AiTH, BJ.A. Am., VI, p. 91# ; 
Goumii: Bor^t GtfttmU {Amrrixm £xfl<rfJihon Sefif/y* Frrt 
sj SAfBCs- And Artj PhilAd^lpbid}^ 191^* Hagia 
Tmdd : liALSHExs, Perhier, Pari be Savicsoni, /UnJk 
cMi Jiir Actaiimii dfi Lincii^ XTl jf*; Mfm. R. //I* 
Lsmtard?^ XXI: Mmumenfi Antithi^ Xlll ff. ^ Atf^cnia^ 
pasiits^ Isopati: Eta if PrrhktprU Teffti/ ^Archat^hgia^ 
*905), Knom«; ErAH% BJLV. Am.^ VI-Xl (1900-1905). 
Moebka^ ^ SmoiAi £jrfiK?rf^rflfflj in l^r Ijland 9/ Mtichhj 
{Ann. S.A.^ McLis: Cfcit* SMmtk BugaRi Macrea^jl, 

and otben« PSylAtspi (H-5^ 1904). Mfccswte: Sc^ciiHARnt^ 
JSjrWtfiiertif* and various papm by TfOosTAs, 
Staii^ STAMATUiAk^ and others in the ^ApX^ Orcbomenos : 
Bulle, Orcbcmcns4 {AHAndL k. iayr. Akad.^ XXIV f 1907). 
Fakikafcio : BoianqueTi DawKiMd^ and otheis, in H.S.A* Am.^ 
VIU, IX (t 9 oa, J^s)- PbMttot: HALaittAJi:, Pra^tea, and 
otbeiT^ ai Hagia Tfwb. Pteio: Siackr, Ejn-n^^ahW fJi th 
ikAnd ^ PsrifA (Univ, Feniuylvania Free MiHeuiu^ 

Pttbi^ IIl^ No. t, 1910). Sphoun^ixrli; \], Hall, 
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tgti; Vitdottro: id, ih., 1914- Th«$a^imd B^>eatid;TiouRTA^ 
lIpoHTTD/iMrai *Airp<Mr«Afif &tfA)fviat> mu ZfmrXuu (Atlieni, 
1908) f Sprtituns, 'A/W'i 190*: Wace, Dmiar,, tad 
TnaHPttnt, Prfhiitarii Thrjidy (19x1). Tliebes; Keumo- 
FOTLios, *E0. 19^ p. 57#; f twg, Tutbi ! 

ScavcHUAROT, SthiUmatti Kokciiwau>t, iitytu, 11 {Deutteb* 
Artb, lvt,t Trof: Dokmui, SftfA tad Ilm Ci9(»)- 

Zafef Fapoun: EtAJf*, Ptthut^tit Ztkitu Hoc arts, 

yjTX, XX. 

From the il»¥e Uit the will gitn Jtn idd of the 

litenture of the mbject.t 

t A»tZVrATIOKS 

dhhaadL L htft, Aiad, Aii^idla»tft dtt kgi. t^frisrita Jhulmit. 
Am, SA. Ammtat Sittel at Ati^, 

Ath, Aftu. Miittiiatgn its iaatthta Imtdtatt (W 

Aihnav 

B,CM. SuBtlm it CamipcniMtt UAHiu^, 

B.SA. Atit, JmtA cj tht Bntiih Sttiel at Athem. 

HB. Ettitiy j«t iht frerntm •/ BtBtaU 
JMA, Jttnud tf t& HAUwft S«U^, 

JS,J, JmmudtfBgfftiat AnkmAagy, 

PAMJt. PnmdiagJ y thr Suuty »J BMUd AtfkatdMgjt 


ADDENDUM 

To the chapter on the exc&VAtiooA should be added ft 
of the recent exaiTfttjoD by the firidih Sdkxi] At Athens 
of the rematOA of & Myiieoaeftn town near the McaebYtm 
of SpariA (R. M* Oftwkma, j{»a,^ XVI^ pp^ 4“ir)» 

end the fiirther work pt FhyUkopi in 1911 (Dewkioft aimJ 
Droopp XVU^ j\ f ffiX The tenewed work at the Keininiiiia 

Caves hfti been ncntioiiecL Tbia year (1914) the Schod under 
Mr. DAwtdna hma been excaraiing Id Lutthi, neiT the Dkisefta 
Cave- 

To the deicTiptkui of MiiHum pottery should be added 
mentioti of the combhutdao of gold and faieoce in a cop 
Jon,^ VIU, p, 25, Fig. II), aod of the remftrkftbte 
p^ed jar with papyruft-plftnt jtema in relief {X, p 139, 
Fig» 83 )i both ftom ICbosso^ 

So the preface 1 have inadvertently omitted to thank Dr- 
Xanthoudtdes ^br the tcein of the phot-pirTiph of the KoumSaa 
figurines, Pk Xn% 


Acknowiedgmetit sJuHiId have bwn ^ l . 
ocss of M«£t» a r r w 1** n>Mt of die fond- 

j35.nM;E^“sSK; 
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